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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST With THE GOsPZL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





-- VOLUME XXVI. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1874. 
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LEARNING TO PRAY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








My inmost soul, O Lord, to Théeé 
Leans like a growing flower 

Unto the light. Ido not know 
The day, nor blessed hour 

When that deep-rooted, daring growth 
We call the heart’s desire, 

Shall burst and blossom to a prayer 
Within the sacred fire 

‘Of Thy great patience; grow so pure, 
So still, so sweet a thing 

As perfect prayer mustsurely be. 
And yet my heart will sing 

‘Because Thou seemest sometimes 80 near 
Close, present God! to me, 

It seems E.could not have a wish 
That.was not shared. by Thee ; 

It seems I cannot be afraid 
To speak my longings out, 

So tenderly Thy gathering love 
Enfolds me round about ; 

It seems as if my heart would break 
If, living on the light, 

{should not lift'to Thee atlast j 
A bud of flawless white. +f 

And yet, oh! helpless heart, how sweet 
To grow, and bud, and say: ; 

The flower, however marred Or war, 
Shall not be cast away! 





ROME AS A HISTORIC CENTER. 


BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT. 








‘“* Aut roads lead to Rome,” and the road 
from Rome leads through all history. By 
the time that a traveler has reached the 
place of. the ‘‘golden mile-stone” at the 
Forum, and has studied the memorials that 
gather so thickly round him onevery hand, 
he begins to have a singular feeling of fresh 
contact with all the great events of the past, 
and the remotest of them begins to appear 
not very far away. He seems to be in the 
central spot, where they lie all around with- 
in easy reach. This, at least,has been. my 
experience in a manner and degree alto- 
gether. unanticipated. 

The first contact with the relics of Roman 
enterprise in the distant North is only a 
pleasant. surprise at finding. genuine tokens 
of the nation that once occupied so large a 
place in the world’s movements. The little 
remnant of an old Roman brick and cement 
wall which I first saw in a garden at Car- 
naryon, Wales, was well worth the walk 
and search it required to find it, as a matter 


.of curiosity. . But, curiosity deepened into 


wonder asI traveled through England and 
saw what a terribly firm foot they set down 
everywhere. How they planted themselves 
in Chester for hundreds of years, and left 
the whole soil full,of relics, that crop out 
wherever a drain, jg- dug, and one of their 
old, bath rooms,,with its tub still in situ 
under: ground, -Then further north one 
strikes the line.of. the Reman wall across 
the country. At York. he sees the ruins of 
their towers, at Lincoln their solid gate- 
way still in use, in London. their. central 
milestone, and in every, considerable .col-. 
lection , of curiosities from Edinburgh to the 
south of England-Roman.altars, relics, and 
inscriptions., When. he crosses.to the Conti- 
nent, the marks of: this ubiquitous and tre- 
mendous force thicken upon him, They lie 
all slong the Rhine, from Cologne (Colonia), 
thickly sawn with mosaies, sarcophagi, and 
statues; Bonn, abounding in relics; Ander- 


nach; Engers, where the masonry of Cesar’s . 


bridge is yet to be seen; Coblenz (Confluen- 
tia), Treves(on the Moselle), with its gate- 
way, baths, and amphitheater; to Mayence, 
with its aqueduct, its monument of Drusus, 
and its museum full of ancient remains of 
every description. Where the Rhine comes 
from Switzerland these people left the name 
they gave to “ Basilea’—Basle., On the 
shores of Lake Geneva, at Nyon (Nevisium), 
and along the valley of the Rhone, at Sion 
(Sedunum), Martigny (Octodurum), and else- 
where, they made their permanent marks, 
and in one almost solitary. place a single Ro- 
man pier stands bolt upright by the river to 
tell of. an energy such as never has been 
there since. ; 

Such indications as these keep growiag 
upon the traveler, till the, heavy hand that 
once lay upon the nations takes hold of him 
with its imperishable grip, and, if he be- 
lieves in nothing, else, he is constrained to 
believe in ancient Rome. The impression 
deepens as he approaches the seat of that 
power. . The first contact with the macca- 
roni-making, chestnut-roasting, and begging 
populace of the modern city makes him, in- 
‘deed, ready.to: question if there is not some 


‘|| mistake. But an old column or a majestic 


ruin brings back the spell, and, after a little 
roaming round this wonderful spot, he 
begins to feel that he is almost in the very 
presence of the great acts.and actors of the 
ages past. Itseems to me that therecan be 
no place in the world which, so shortens the 
distance back through the world’s whole 
history. 

Sometimes you mount upward by a 
series. of colossal leaps. You stand on 
the. Piazza del Popolo, before a huge 
granite obelisk covered with inscriptions. 
Gay equipages, with fleet horses and showy 
liveries, are gliding by in one continuous 
stream of life. But.as you lift your eyes 
to the column you read first the inscription of 
Sixtus V—‘' Pontifex Maxiumus”—bearing 
date near three hundred years ago. Next 
‘you read the name of another ‘‘ Pontifex 
Maximus,” Augustus Cesar, who records 
that this was his own undivided gift to the 
Roman people, some 1500 years before, and 
that he brought it from Egypt. Higher 
yet you read the signatures of Rameses (II 
or IY), and before him of Leti I, and you 
are back some sixteen or seventeen hundred 
years before Augustus Cesar. Or you bridge 
the way over this last chasm by shorter 
steps when, for example, you enter the little 
Church of San Clemente, where services 
have been conducted for seven centuries 
and a half in the present building, but 
in an ill-fitted marble choir from an 
older church. From the sacristy you de- 
scend a long double flight of steps into an 
excavation, accidentally originated within a 
dozen. years. and completed within three 
years, to find yourself in. another older church 
directly underneath, with sixteen columns 
of granite and of marble, with various 
fresco, paintings, between . which. five more 
centuries.seem to intervene, and you find 
that St. Jerome mentions the church upon 
this spot in the year 392, From this lower 
church still you descend, passing on. the 
stairway two or three diverse strata of long 
walls, one of which.is supposed to belong to 
the republican period of. Rome at least, and 
another perhaps to the.time of Servius Tul- 
lius; and beneath this, where the water 
stands a foot in depth, on the one side is a 
chamber containing an altar to Mithras (an 
Oriental god), and on the other a well-built 
room, with a vaulted and stuccoed ceiling, 





and the bage of a marble 
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column, alleged to. 


be the house of Clement, the apostolic father, 
for whom the church is named. It may or 
may not have been his; but in descending 
those successive flights of steps you have, 
beyond all cavil, walked from the 19th and 
the 12th to the 4th centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era aud an indefinite period beyond. 
Or.you may even waive all the interme- 
diate ages, and stand in the presence of the 
Empire and the Republic. Thereis.a singu- 
lar sense of personal acquaintance. with 
those men, when, as you mount the Capito- 
line. Hill, between Castor and Pollux, the 
first mile-stone of the Appian Way is on 
your right, and Marcus Aurelius, with out- 
stretched hand, mounted on ahorse, to which 
Michael Angelo once said ‘‘ get up,” wel- 
comes you to the spot where Brutus addressed 
the people after Ceegar’s death. As. you de- 
scend the other side, the events and the place 
which Sallust. describes grow vivid while 
you stand in the. unquestionable .deep 
hole, the Mamertine Prison, where Jugurtha 
starved and Catiline’s accomplices were 
strangled, and see. the place of the ancient 
stairs by which Cicero came forth to say 
** Vizerunt.” The sense of recentness deep- 
ens as you come forth from the Prison, to 
look upon the site of that Senate Chamber 
where he and Cesar debated the doom of 
the prisoners; for the old Roman cement of 
the foundations still holds together like a 
fresh rock and the three columns of Ves- 
pasian and the eight columns of Saturn’s 
Temple stand as firm.on the solid mass of 
substructure as though they were set up last 
year and the rest were yet to. join them, 
From the . Senate Chamber. site diagonally 
across the Forum you enter the spot from. 
which Cesar, no doubt, went forth to his, 
death; and hard by the supposed place of 
Cicero’s modest house, on the edge of the. 
Palatine Hill. You push through the mon- 
strous substructions of the Palatine Hill next 
the Forum, and climb to the site df the palace 
where Caligula raved, or descend into the 
Atrium and Triclinium of Tiberius’s father, 
and look upon the very frescoes which the 
family saw at their meals. You passround, 
looking in four or five places on the great 
blocks which belonged to the walls of 
Roman Quadrata of the earliest times. You 
go to the rear, half way down the hillside 
west, into the rooms of the Pedagogium, 
and read the names which the boys scratched. 
on the plaster of the. walls—‘ Felicis,” 
“Dolychorus,”. and others—and the half 
sentences—sach as (in bungling letters) ‘‘Cor- 
inthus exit de pedagogic.” You descend in 
front over the ancient lava pavement of the 
‘‘Via Nova,” by the foundations and re- 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, com- 
menced by Romulus, as the story goes, and 
you read on two blocks.of stone lying ten 
feet below the surface the names of Diocl[es] 
and Pelora[lis], of Rome’s third cen- 
tury; while on your right and your left are 
the historic sites where Ancus Marcius and 
Servius Tullius lived. You enter into the 
private life and sumptuous habits.of the im- 
perial governors when, for example, wnder- 
neath the widespread ruios of Titus’s Baths 
you pass through room after room of Nero’s 
Palace, seeing the paintings yet upon the 
walls in spots, and the bath-tub in which the 
wretch washed the tenement. of his foul 
soul; and still. beneath that palace 
you look upon the mosaic floor of the 
Villa of Mecenas, which it covered up. On. 
your way. thus from the Palatine to the Esqui- 
line you have passed, perhaps, over the old 
pavement of the ‘‘ Sacred Way,” where 80. 
mgny. tepumphe. wept Heaenny Pas Arch 
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Titus on which you behold the picture of 
the golden candlestick and the shew-bread 
table, sculptured at the captor’s command; 
by the Coliseum, where Ignatius and so many 
other martyrs shed their blood ; and,thus the 
vista opens up, to. the temple and the cross, 
Sadly, indeed; you are forced to remember, 
as you pass by Trajan’s Forum and Column, 
not far away, that the man who raised that 
beautiful colunm personally doomed Ignatius 
to the beasts.. The Arch of Septimius 
Severus, the Tomb. of Hadrian, the Baths of 
Diocletian are monuments of persecutors of 
the Christians; and these events, too, come 





r near. 


The sense of personal contact with these 
great iron powers is completed when one 
encounters so many of their marble portraits. 
In aroom of the Lateran you are introduced 
to. Augustus and all his family. In a cham- 
ber of the -Capitoline Museum all. the em- 
perors and some of their-wives look you in 
the face, untilat last. the features of Julius 
and Augustus Cesar are. almost as familiar 
as those of Wellington and Napoleon. 


Meanwhile, a multitnhde.of:bas reliefs 
make one live over all the scenes of: classic 
fable; and the matchless statues which:the 
rulers of the world gathered) here; regard- 
less of cost, which are: still :marshgled: in 
Rome literally by the regiment, open up to 
our sight the highest. resources of Grecian 
art. 

If one were to. add to this the, wealth of 
painting -and architecture in later days 
which Michael Angelo. and; Raphael repre- 
sent, he seems to be here constantly placed in 
all the great -lives of bistory and art., Itisa 
delightful thing to be in Rome, and. bring 
one’s self thus into vivid personal relations to 
the great-historic;past. It strengthens one’s 
faith historically, and I might well add 
religiously, too. Recent . excavations have 
developed ‘facts before which ‘some.of the 
historic doubts of Niebuhr must. stand re- 
buked. And there are. other. indications. 
here. which carry us down to the. old 
palwozoic rocks of Christianity, and prove 
its once mighty sweep.as certainly as we 
know the great facts of the Roman Empire. 
The time is not long ._past when there was 
more of ancient history. below than above 
ground in Rome. 

ROME, ITALY, December, 1873. 
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LITERARY LONDON. 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Wovtp you advise a man of some literary 
taste and ability to select London as the 
field of his venture? z 

This question in various forms has been 
asked me by a few friends and many stran- 
gers. Some want to know something of 
literary club life, some of even a lower 
walk in the field, some about the compen- 
sation a young author may expect, and so 
on, all tending to the same inquiry. 

” Briefly, then, I would pronounce London 
the hardest place in the world for an un- 
known or even a well-known author, for 
that matter, to get on in, becausé it is the 
largest. All masstve objects are hard to 
move or handle, The city of London is, of 
course, much like any.other city for évery 
purpose, The difference is in its extent, age, 
and the like, and these are very consider. 
able. © ‘ 

_ I might answer this question by the blunt 
statement that, asa rule, the authors here, 
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rural districts of England. 

It was noticeable in the days of Solomon 
that of book-making there is no end; and 
even from that time it has been the custom to 
laugh at the aspirations of an unsuccess- 
ful author. Even old Job seemed to desire 
that his enemy should write a book, that he 
might be permitted to laugh at his effort. 

Whether it is because the author is the 
most sensitive of all men that people de- 
light to mock at him I do not know; but I 
‘would not willingly be one of those who 
laugh at any hqnest effort of a poet or author 
of any kind. His is a laudable ambition. 
A man who aspires to write a book, or even 
aline ina daily paper, undertakes to the 
extent of his labor and ability to be a 
teacher. He consents to become a sort of a 
monk, to renounce the world in a maniier, to 
look upon life from a kind of standpoint 
peculiarly his own—from a kind of isola- 
tion. The world is neverthe worse from 
any good book, no thatter how feeble. It is 
often a great deal better. 

It is stated that about ninety merchants 
out of every hundred fail of any yreat suc- 
cess. Perhaps’a four-fold greater propor. 
tion fail'in literature ; and few, very few 
indeed, ever succeed in amassing the com- 
petence ‘and substantial position of the 
prosperous merchant. ‘I hold that a man 
has as much right to°embark in the one 
pursuit as the other, and that the unsuc- 
cessful poet ho more deserves the contempt 
of the world’ than the ‘unsuccessful’ mer- 
chant. Certainly his failures involve no 
one but himself. Nay, since his chances of 
success are so much less, he should be 
treated with even greater consideration. 
Yet I know of no man s0 subject'to ridi- 
cule as the unsuccessful poet, and no man 
whose revenue is so meager as the success- 
ful one. 

The poor poet, with his roll of unappre- 
ciated rhymes, is looked upon as the in- 
ventor of a sort of flying machine, which 
no lady wants and every lady feels at liber- 
ty to laugh at. I know fronr experience 
that nothing puts a landlady more on her 
guard or invites her indifference than the 
announcement that her lodger is a poet. 
He may be honest, industrious, quiet, gen- 
erous, and all that; but he is under & cloud, 
particularly in the lower life of London or 
Paris, from the moment of the announce- 
ment. It isa singular prejudice, that has 
come down from days beyond the existence 
of Grub “Street, that refuses to die out; 
something akin to the feeling that'still exists 
in some of the old’ Continential towns 
against the tihoffendiag Jews. 

We will glance in carelessly and by chance 
here and there upon the daily literary life 
of London, beginning at the very bottom of 
the ladder, where T“aii perhaps most at 
home and where I certainly -will.fee] more 
at liberty to deal with the poor toilers there 
than with those known to the world. 

If England was a nation of shopkeepers 
jn the days of the first Napoleon, the world 
is certainly now one vast shop and London 
is its capital. Itis true that here in Lon- 
don there are people who do not keep shop 
or look upon every man they meet as a pos- 
sible customer; but their number is com- 
paratively small and they are very fast 
diminishing. 'The shopkeepers are push- 
ing them to the wall, possessing their lands 
and their fortunes ; the relic of the old aris- 
tocracy’ of England — gentlemen in every 
sense of the term. 

A colder or more cheerless place for 3 
young or unknown author to fall upon with- 
out money or some substantial friend to 
stand at his side is not to be found than this 
same London. In Paris there is the Stu- 
dents’ Quarter, and in most of the cities of 
the Continent there are similar places where 
you can set up and find friends and com- 
panions who count .themselyes no more 
than your equal; but here, down at the 
bottom of the ladder, there is nothing of 
the Kind. The only"way to do, if” "your are 
very poor and usknown, is to find some 
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your way into his héart by long 
process. In this he is as unlike the French- 
man as possible. The probabilities are that, 
unless you are very active and energetic or 
have some rare good fortune, you will go on 
for. half a year living utterly alone among 
millions of people. An English editor is as 
difficult for a stranger toapproach as Mount 
Shasta in midwinter, and about as cold. 
Of course, if you have a name and money 
that will admit you to the clubs, it is quite 
another affair. Inthe one case you stand 
alone on the outside of a hotse in the’ cold 
and wet; while in the other you sit down 
with a very hearty welcome in the warmest 
kind of a house. I know of no man 80 cold 
as an Englishman to a'stranger or so warm 
to a friend. Remember we are looking at 
“literary London” now from the cateide of 
the house. 

My first “literary” acquaintance in 
London was a woman. I was then of that 
class ‘of persons whom Napoleon politely 
called “ gentlemen of the pavement,” and it 
was on the pavement that we met. Haw- 
thorne often speaks of the disposition of 
people here to peer in at the shop windows. 
Poor creatures, it is not much wonder, since 
they have neither earth nor sky to look 
upon. 

This woman was looking in at some old 
prints in a very dingy window from an old 
and very dirty street, with a number of 
others. I came by, stopped, and looked in 
also. The woman made a rather witty ob- 
servation, which provoked a reply ; and we 
fell into conversation or a sort of desultory 
cross-fire at the quiet old characters repre- 
sented by the old prints. She was a tall, 
dark woman, of perhaps forty, and as plain 
as it is possible for a very poorly-dressed 
but yery intelligent woman to be. 

To my delight, I saw, as she pointed to a 
picture, that there was ink on her long, 
bony finger, and asked her if she wrete for 
the press. She answered that she did. 
Then I told my new acquaintance that I 
too wrote; at which I thought she looked 
disappointed. Then I told her that I wrote 
poetry; and then I am sure she looked al- 
most disgusted. She became patronizing 
now, and seemed to look upon me as one 
belonging to the most unfortunate race of 
beings. But I was too eager to learn some- 
thing of the machinery of my newly adopted 
profession to let this my first opportunity 
pass. I had been in London four months, 
alone, unknown, and with but little money. I 
had written letters and attempted to see 
people in a modest sort of way all the time; 
but was even then as much a stranger in 
London, as far as the men of my calling was 
concerned, as on the day of my arrival. At 
any other time almost since that day per- 
haps I should have passed on; but now I 
respectfully pressed my opportunity. 

We sauntered on together, looked at other 
shop windows, talked of art (or, rather, she 
talked and I listened), until, after passing 
through narrow alleys and tortuous streets, 
we came to the door of her house, in one of 
the lowest parts of wretched Drury Lane. 
The woman hesitated; but finally invited 
me to enter and rest a moment in her hum- 
ble apartments. Up, up, till almost against 
the tiles, we climbed the narrow, naked, 
corkscrew stairs, before we found her door. 
Entering here, we found an old woman 
knitting lace as yellow and smoked as her 
own wrinkled and wretched face. This old 
woman, my new acquaintance told me, had 
nursed her when a child, had been with her 
always, and now in her fallen fortunes re- 
fused to leave her. 

My new friend proved to be a French 
woman; and if there was a subject on which 
she was not informed I did not discover it 
Once seated in her little home, she began to 
talk with an intelligence and eloquence that 
was astonishing. Her mind seemed to be a 
reservoir of history, politics, and art. She 
had been in the opera, she said; but resorted 
to it after she became poor, for means of 
support. Then her voice failed. Then she 
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This woman was a German scholar, as 
well as French ; was as sharp as a trap, even 
brilliant, in conversation ; was sober, honest, 
and industrious, so far as I know; yet here 
she was living in a place and manner that 
well might make her hesitate to admit even 
& wandering minstrel to her home. - 

I afterward saw a great deal more of my 
“literary” friend during that weary winter. 
She was always cheerful and hard at work. 
She would sometimes speak playfully of 
the ‘‘ wolf at the door,” and would lift her 
pen like a lance, as if to receive him on its 
point. One day she said she thought there 
were two wolves at the door. But then she 
spoke of the besieged and starving Paris- 
ians and counted herself quite fortunate. 
She knew every event of the day that trans- 
pired more perfectly than almost any one 
else. She would buy a copy of The Times 
for three pence, read it, and then sel it back 
to the newsman for half ‘price; and so with 
other papers that she desired. 

After an absence from the city of a year 
or so, I called on her again; but found hey 
faithful old ‘servant dead and a bit of her 
old cheerfulness gone. She is still living 
on at the saime old place and in much the 
same manner. She warms her room when 
the weather is cold with a kind of patent 
lamp, and cooks her meager meals on the 
same. She will probably live and die at 
the bottom of the ladder, and‘even now in 
her fancy is catching glimpses of the ab- 
horred workhouse in the’not very remote 
future. Not long after meeting with ‘this 
woman, I was wandering through that most 
interesting part of old London known as 
Saffron Hill. This isthe home of the organ- 
grinders. They are nearly all here, huddled 
together like sheep in a California corral. 
The quarter is so dirty and narrow and 
wretched in places that I wonder that the 
health officers permit its existence. 

Here I overtook an old man, leading a 
stupid little monkey. He was followed by 
a crowd of miserable little children, of aly 
hues and nativities—children from the 
remotest corners of the earth, white and 
black and brown, gipsies, Israelites, Arabs, 
and Bohemians—all gathered here in one 
common brotherhood of rags and wretch- 
edness, with one common sign of free- 
masonry among them—the dirt on their 
faces. 

Somehow—possibly with a common sym- 
pathy, possibly becausé I had nothing else 
to do, and possibly because my way lay 
with that of the little army of children—I 
too followed the old man till his little 
charge laid down in a corner and refused to 
go on; and so I spoke to the man. 

He said he did not belong to the organ- 
grinders, that the monkey belonged to a 
neighbor, that it was not well, and he was 
taking it fora walk. No indeed! he said, 
with some pride, he was not an organ- 
grinder at all; he was a degree above that. 
He was a poet. Then I felt that this man 
was my brother. 

I talked with him for some time, and 
found him so kind to the dirty little chil- 
dren that gathered around, and withal so 
intelligent, that, when he picked up his lit- 
tle charge and asked me if I would step in 
at his door and rest a bit, I very gladly fol- 
lowed. 

Down a little hill and up a little hill, all 
the time through the narrowest and dirtiest 
of places, he led me, till we came to a place 
that was originally called the “Frying 
Pan,” but is now called the ‘ Frong Pon.” 
Dark-eyed women looking out of the win- 
dows, men in slouch hats lounging about 
the doors, and dirty children everywhere. 
Now and then a monkey would reach for 
your scalp from a ‘niche or window-sill. 
But we reached the upper end of the Fry- 
ing Pan in safety, where it widened out 
into a sort of circus or pan. The old 
man gave his littlé monkey to a little tam- 
pourine girl that stood ‘at’ his ‘neighbor's 
door, and led me in and up to his 
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etn iteers and ‘honaratile 
mention among thé men of the great city. 
Plan after plan had failed; book after book 
had he published, but they had brought 
him neither fame nor money. And, at-last, 
after some years of severe buffetings and 
disappointments, he had found or accepted 








a place on a@ paper, where he could make a | 


livelihood, and so had settled down where 
I had found him. 

No, no, he said, he had not settled down 
among the organ-grinders; but they had 
settled down around him. It was not near- 
ly so wretched a place when he first came 
there, he insisted; but a very respectable 
part of the city. 

He told me that sometimes he sold a 
poem to a magazine for two and even three 
guineas. He showed me some little poems, 
one in particular that [ remembered having 
read years and years before, on the banks 
of thé Sacramento. I afterward learned, 
however, that when the rare good fortune 
of a guinea fell into my old friend’s hands 
he went on a protracted “‘ spree,” and only 
became sober when the last penny was 
gone. 

He proposed taking me to see a liter- 
ary friend of his, hard by, who, he said, had 
become disgusted with literature, and was 
now about to enter the service of the Queen 
as a private soldier. We found his friend 
at home, and with him an old bearded Israel- 
ite from Petticoat Lane. This man the 
merry Irishman who had first laid down 
the pen for the sword now introduced to 
us as Mr, Old Clo’, and then went on bar- 
tering with him for a large sum for all that 
his two little rooms contained. There were 
old trunks, old clothes, old books, broken 
glasses, and (most important of all)a pile 
of books on the table which the young 
man had reviewed and had had for the re- 
viewing. “Ab!” said the bent and beard- 
ed child of Abraham, “dish ish diwinity 
books; and hi pledges you my vord diwin- 
ity books ish not wort dat!” 





REMINISCENCES OF ALBERT 
BARNES. 





BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





WHEN I first saw Albert Barnes, he was 
the most soundly objurgated man in Phila- 
delphia. His rights of ordination had been 
taken from him and his name was cast out 
as evil. It was in the thick of the crusade 
which was waged so'fiercely, thirty odd years 
ago, by the Old against the New School of 
Theology in the Presbyterian Church—a 
crusade so honorably ended at last, to the 
credit of both parties for good sense and 
good heart, by the welcome return of Mr. 
Barnes and his compeers to the bosom of 
the Mother Church, carrying with them 
intact, without one word of retraction or 
apology, the faith for which they were ex- 
scinded by good men of a former gen- 
eration. Wisdom did not die with the 
fathers. 

Who can imagine now that ecclesiastica) 
rancor ever ran so high that a full-grown 
man, not a fugitive from a lunatic asylum, 
could rise in a crowded assembly, convened 
to hear asecular lecture, and, buttoning up his 
muttered wrath in his overcoat, could stalk 
down the aisle and out of the house, because 
Albert Barnes was invited to open the meet. 
ing with prayer? Yet such was the ‘* Act 
and Testimony” of a doughty Scotchman, 
whose militant faith was too plethoric for 
its beauty. 

Mr. Barnes was urgently pressed at that 
time to abandon the Presbyterian sect and 
to adopt any form of Independency which 
hemight choose. His-ancient and wealthy 
church, comprising probably more of the 
educated mind of Philadelphia than any 
other, was a unit in his defense, and would 
have followed him as chivalrously as the 
Free Churchmen of Scotland followed Chal- 
mers. But, with rare moderatios, he chose 
to submit to the decree of his Ecclesiastical 
Superiors till he could appeal to the final 
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J udicatory of the Church. nths, 
therefore, he sat meekly on the Sabbath. in 










the pastor’s pew, while strangers sah | 
his pulpit under the direction, of his Presby- , 
tery. At the end of. that. time he was re- | 


stored by an accidental majority in the 
General Assembly, 

The first Sabbath. after his restoration was 
@ memorable. day. . The old;.church, was |, 
packed with an immense audience... The 
streets leading to it were lined with. car- 
riages, in which the élite of the city had eome 
to hear from him a sermon on the, great 
event of the preceding week. All expected 
to hear from him the ‘‘one blast” of,,the 
theological ‘‘bugle horn” which should be 
‘‘worth a thousand men.” But they ex- 
pected in vain. Nota solitary allusion did 
he make in sermon or prayer to his long 
exclusion from his pulpit, except a brief 
thanksgiving, such as he might offer at the 
close of a summer vacation, that he was 
again permitted to preach the Gospel to his 
people. The sermon was a calm. doctrinal 
discussion, such as he might have written 
the week before he was silenced by the vote 
of hisSynod. Heseemed quietly to take up 
his work just where he had laid. it down. 
That self-restraint was characteristic of the 
man. No other course would have been 
natural tohim., Yet he could not have done 
@ more politic thing. During the following 
week the city rang with praises of his for- 
bearance. It was a sublime testimony, too, 
to his estimate 6f the work of the pulpit, as 
compared with that of Synods and Assem- 
blies. It was as if he had said to the mag- 
nates of the church: ‘‘Ihave no time to 
come down from my pulpit to your amphi- 
theater. Ihave done my work there; here 
I have commission from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” That day marked the culmination 
of his local fame. From that time, he had 
the ear of Philadelphia till the day of his 
death. 

His candidacy for settlement in the min- 
istry was remarkable, considering what he 
afterward became. In college and semin- 
ary he had established a reputation as being 
a@ young man from whom much was to be 
expected. But when he began to preach 
for a long time his was a house on wheels. 
His extremely undemonstrative manner in 
the pulpit, which he alwaysspoke of as ‘‘no 
manner at all’ and which he deliberately 
adopted asthe only one which was true to 
his mental experience, concealed from the 
popular eye the rare gifts of the man. The 
current of his power, ran still, underneath, 


‘like a subterranean river. Walking witha 


friend, one day, some years afterward, in 
the streets of Boston, he pointed to a church 
near by and said: ‘‘I once preached there 
asa candidate, and they wouldn’t look at 
me. I couldn’t get a second hearing.” Yet 
he was too modest to add that ten years 
later that church sent a committee to him, 
with almost a carte blanche to name the con- 
ditions on which he would beeome their. 
pastor. He was also a candidate, with Mr. 
afterward Dr. Leonard Bacon, for the pul- 
pit of the Center church of New Haven; 
and Mr. Bacon won the day. When has 
another church had such twin stars to 
choose between? They might safely have 
tossed a penny for their man. At Glouces- 
ter, Mass., also, Mr. Barnes missed a call by 
one vote. He has told me that if that one 
vote had given him a majority he should 
have accepted the call, because it would 
have saved the church to orthodoxy, as its 


’ theological faith was then trembling in the 


balance. 

His habits of composition were once the 
theme of conversation with him. He told 
me that, such was the continuity of his 
labors for the pulpit, that his subjects for 
the sermons of any Sabbath were usually 
selected on the Sabbath previous. On Mon- 
day morning he spent two hours in drafting 
a,full plan of his sermon for the Sabbath 
morning, covering a half sheet of closely- 
written foolscap. On the three following 
mornings of the week two hours each were 
given to the writing of that sermon in full, 
and commonly it was completed by Thurs: 
day noon. That is, eight hours of labor at 


. his study table created in manuscript a dis- 


course requiring from fifty to sixty minutes 
in the delivery ; for neither he nor his peo- 
ple had reached the modern decrepitude of 
sermons of thirty minutes., ‘‘ Such sermons 
as I write,” said he, withhis .wonted mod- 
esty, ‘‘can be written in that time; and I 
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times in 
usually, aT: ‘on ee lay ‘noon,. _He 
might often be found ramUling, with his 
children, in the. aiternoon, in Fairmount 
Park. 

The. constructive, power of his mind 
worked .with great. rapidity. I was once 
present at. the weekly meeting | of the Pres- 
byterian pastors of Philadelphia, when Prof, 
Bush’s. “ Book, on the Resurrection” was 
under, informal. discussion. A half hour 
was occupied in listening to the comments 
of one and another, during which Mr. 
Barnes was busy with his note-book and 
pencil., When his turn came to speak, he 
read a full abstract of a yolume on the 
resurrection, covering the whole area of the 
subject, including the philosophical argu- 
ment for personal identity, and extending 
to all the details of the discussion, and then 
going on. It was wonderful contribution 
impromptu to theological science, made up 
of seed-grain which could not but germinate 
to the mental quickening of all who heard 
it. It illustrated also the secret of his 
voluminous productions—a. full mind in 
rapid working, always working, and never 
on trivial themes. In the many hours which 
I spent in his gociety, through a. period of 
six years, I do not fecall his uttering a single 
flippant thought. He seemed to me. abso- 
lutely guiltless of ‘‘ idle words.” 

An incident illustrating his scrupulous 
simplicity of conscience impressed me 
strongly. Those days of strife in the 
Presbyterian Church were days of ecclesias- 
tical strategy. Politics were almost as 
much of a profession in the chureh as out 
of it. On one occasion a circular had been 
prepared, summoning: certain laymen to an 
ecclesiastical, caucus. It had been prepared 
by somebody who trusted more to adroit 
speech than to the plain truth, and was so 
worded that more was meant than 
met the eye. The secret was to be 
divulged when the meeting was convened. 
The circular had been printed and Mr. 
Barnes’s name appended to it, with others, 
on the presumption that he would approve 
it when it should be submitted to him, He 
read it, and his brow clouded. Said he: 
‘Brethren, this will never do, It is not 
outspoken. If I send anything to my 
parishioners, it must say on the face of it 
what it means. I don’t like this and cannot 
allow my name to go with it.” The pack- 
age was thrown into the grate, and a substi- 
tute prepared in less diplomatic shape. 
Who can estimate the disinfectant virtue of 
one thoroughly ingenuous mind ? 

The practical wisdom of his godly sim- 
plicity was illustrated in another incident, 
Like other metropolitan pastors, he en- 
countered certain dangers which may be 
termed ‘‘perils by night.’”’ He once re- 
ceived a note, apparently from a lady, taste- 
fully written and expressed, stating that the 
writer was in great distress respecting her 
religious condition, and asking him to, ap- 
pointan evening when she could have an 
interview with him. He suspected no evil, 
and answered the note; but, with instinct- 
ive delicacy, appointed an hour for the inter- 
view at his house, instead of his study, 
which was. in his church, Whether the 
lady kept the appointment or not I do not 
remember. My impression is that she did 
not. But a few days afterward a rough 
stranger accosted him in the street, evi- 
dently not knowing who he was, but as" 
suming from his dress that he was a 
clergyman, and, holding out an open 
letter in his hand, .said to him: ‘Look 
here. See what your parsons are about: 
Here is a letter of assignation addressed to 
C— D—-, whg belongs to the Chestnut- 
street Theater and is one of the most 
notorious profligates in Philadelphia.” Mr, 
Barnes looked.at the letter and recognized 
his own autograph. . What. should he do? 


Blackmail and worse were in the air, A | 


more cunning man than he, but a less wise 
one, ‘would, have made some effort. to re- 
cover his letter, and so stamped upon the 
charge the seal of probability, . Not.so he, 


His: crystalline .conscience .tanght him a: 
better thing, He felt, that in such a strait; 


the simple truth simply told was the keenest, 
probe to calumny.' He was not the man to 


evade investigation ‘or conceal a fact,. So, |: -. 


looking his accuser calmly;in the eye, he 
said: ‘* That letter was written. by a pastor 








toa woman who professed to be seeking 
the salvation of her ‘soul 'and who desifed 
his counsel: There is nothing in it unworthy 
of a Christian minister.” The truth was 
too much for ‘the slanderer. He turned on 
his hoof, without a word, but with = letter 
“and—his experience! 
“ Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 


Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper.’’ 


THE GATHERING HOME. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 


’ 











Tey gather there! They gather there! 
The saintly souls of ages dead, 

The good that Earth but late hath lost, 
O’er heaving seas and tempest tost, 
Have gained their port—their fears are fled; 

Dies far a way the surges’ roar, 

The watch, the gloom, the dangers o’er, 
All joyfully they press the strand, 
Exulting to behold the longed-for land! 


They gather there! They gather there! 

God’s Ransomed Host, in long array; 
The burnished gates for them unfold, 
The wondrous City they behold 

That shines in cloudless, changeéless day ! 
With glad, triumphal songs they come; 
Each hath his own—no tongueis dumb; 


Forgotten, in their joy, the tears, e 
The wasting toils and strifes of earth’s sad 
years. 


They gather there! They gather there! 
They tread the courts by seraphs trod, 

They wear the forms that angeis wear, 

Tn faultless grace forever fair, 
Made in the likeness of their God! 

They feel of life the immortal thrill, 

Of life’s prime Fount they drink their fill; 
And from the dazzling Throne there fall 
Sweet beams of Love Divine, suffusing all. 


They gather there! They gather there! 

This is the Father’s House, the Rest 
Prepared, O Christ, for Thee and Thine— 
Household of God and Home divine! 

They pass that threshold and are blest ; 

Safe sheltered near Thy throne and heart, 

Reached never more by Sorrow’s dart, 
Thou giv’st them—the long waiting o’er— 
Thy blessed Face to see forever more! 


They gather there! They gather there! 
No splendor of empurpled morn 
Such glory flings o’er hill and plain 
As pours o’er all the radiant train, 
From that dear Face forever born! 
With Thee, the Lamb, they need no sun; 
From Thee, while ceaseless cycles run, 
Light pure, serene, and full shall flow, 
And all thine own bask in the genial glow. 


They gather there! They gather there! 

They meet, the parted long! Again 
Love finds its lost! The husband grasps 
The wife’s fond hand! Thé mother clasps 

Once more her babe, torn from her when 
Death snatched it in the long-gone years, 
Unmoved by all her prayers and tears! 

And brother greets:a sister’s grace, 

Raptured to fold her in the old embrace ! 


They gather there! They gather there! 
O Love, that yearned so oft in vain 
Through mortal years, and baffled still, 
Still yearned, and sought with steadfast will 
To find the lovely without stain, 
Unchecked pour forth thy fervors now ; 
Not one of all' the throng that bow, 
The sons of God; about the throne, 
But wears trne beauty, save in Heaven un- 
known. | 


They gather there! They gather there! 
Not for ignoble ease ; e’en song, 
Were there no tasks the strength to try, 
At last on wearied lips would die ; 
In that high world the spirit strong, 
And as the eagle bent to soar, 
Untired shall range creation o’er ; 
To work God’s perfect will intent, 
Forth by His Word on Love’s great errands 
sent. 


They gather there! They gather there! 
Ab! Life through Death. Life just begun 
When the full cup of joy they taste, 
Nor pleasures pall, nor treasures waste ! 
In Him they live—the Holy One— 
By whose dear Cross each’ wears'a crown, 
At whose dear feet each castait down; 
And, while all chant His matchless name, 
Intenser burns in each love’s quenchiess flame! 


They gather there! They gather there! 
Thou who, ’mid hopes and fears, art led 

* Asif through deserts wild, o’erborne 
With chafing cares orleft to mourn 
Lenely aud sad o’er comforts fled ; 

Take heart! Take heart! The holy light 
Btreame‘on thee from the eternal hight; 
That home of love thy.rest shall be, 

There loving eyes expectant watch for thee! 
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_ CHARLES S KINGSLEY 

BY GEORGE M,’ M, TOWLE. ; 

THe announ¢ement that Charles Kings- 
ley is about ‘to ‘Visit the United States and 
that his voice will be heard from our lyceum 
platforms will give pleasure to thousands 


} who have been charmed with his vigorous, 


healthful, and richly imaginative romances. 
‘Hypatia” and “Alton Locke,” “ Here- 
ward” and “Westward Ho!” “Two Years 
Ago” and “At Last” have already’ pre 
pared for him a hearty welcome; and the 
children, everywhere he goes, will be de- 
lighted to see in person the genial and kind. 
ly author of “ The Water Babies.” 

It is difficult to think of Kingsley as a 
grave dignitary of the English State Church. 
We fancy him a person in lively contrast 
with the traditionally solemn, sleepy, aus- 
terely comfortable, and sing-song cathedral 
canon. We can scarcely imagine the apos- 
tle of ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” the’ por- 
trayer of robust, rosy-cheeked English girls: 
who ride with the hounds and walk eight 
miles to get up an appetite for breakfast: 
the stout defender of boat-racing and box- 
ing, of the lusty sports of field and forest, 


‘| and the pugnacious pluck of the British 


schoolboy performing the humdrum cere- 
monials of the chapter. A canon’s quaintly 
carved stall of oak, black with age and 
polished by long use, built ‘in the perpetual 
twilight of a lofty, fretted vault, seems’ al- 
most like a stall of penance for him who, 
above all living writers, has most eloquently 
preached the virtues of the free air,the brac- 
ing winds, the open country, the blue waters 
of the lake and the green waves of the sea, 
the life-teeming forest and the spacious 
wild moors. 

Kingsley is certainly not a typical Church- 
man priest. He is the least dronelike, the 
least humdrum of Englishmen. He has all 
the reverence of an early Obristian bishop; 
he is profoundly and fervidly religious; no 
preacher of his day is more earnest or more 
stirring in inculeating the practical duties 
of ‘a Christian’s life. ~He is active and ‘un- 
flagging in performing all the tasks of his 
sacred officé}*nor do'they seem tasks’ to his 
zealous’ “and really devout” temperament. 
But what there is of the cloistral or the me- 
chanically ceremonial in church traditions 
it is little in his nature to observé. He does 
not suffer himself to be bound, in his sery- 
ices of charity and counsel; within the 
limits or the rubric of a seét. Mankind are 
his brethren. Dissenters with him are not 
ovly men, but Christians; nor are all those 
who live beyond the sea-girt isle ‘* barbari- 
ans,” in the Greek sense, in his eyes.’ By 
precept, and by example as well, he is a 
good man and a sincere believer in Chris- 
tian doctrines. His sympathies are catho- 
lic and sensitive. He wishes well to and, as 
far as he-can, does ‘well for aH the world. 
Indeed, this canon of Westminster and 
rector of Eversley parish is not only a novel- 
ist who finds in physical health, muscular 
vigor, and corporeal powers emblematic 
elements of heroism; but he is, in the best 
sense,-a man of the world, an unspoiled 
favorite of a royal court, a philosopher of 
every-day life, a lover of society, a’ poet in 
admirable prose, a politician not expectant 
of office, a talker ‘in all sorts of meetings, 
an enthusiastic spectator of events, far as 
well as near;and 4 traveler delighting in 
the béautiful and tender of the deficiencies 
of the races which are not as the English 
are. He was.a partisan in the American 
war, though, it is to be ‘regretted, a parti- 
san on the wrong: side; he defended Goy- 
ernor Eyre of Jamaica. ‘These were errors, 
but errors of the head only. There is one 
great British mind which holdsa kind of 
patriarchally dogmatic sway over many fine 
intellects only less powerful than itself. 
Both Froude and Kingsley betray the over- 
shadowing influenee which Carlyle bas im- 
posed on their processes of thought and the 
ripening of their historica) and eritical con- 
Glusions. Carlyle was frantic in his advo- 
cacy of the South and of Eyre; and all his 
disciples wndoubtingly echoed the wrath of 
the frenzied aud decaying Titan. 

That Kingsley, however, is as broad as 
humanity in his sympathies: and as cheerful 
in his faith as he’ is fearless of its Impreg- 
nability may be seen from the wide range 
of his activities. He has taken a prominent 
part in’ the trades-union questions and emi- 
gration questions, in art criticism and‘char. 
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ity systems, in the establishment of public | all at once muscular and Christian. They 


schools and in the discussion of the claims 
of mew philosophies to be heard with 
patience and credited on the proofs they 
offer. Especially notable has been the cour- 
ageous position which he has taken with re- 
gard to the Darwin theory of the origin of 
man. He repels the idea that the Church 
should not only shut its eyes to the boasted 
demonstrations of science, but should warn 
the flock from them as from something 
which would infect its faith with corrup- 
tion. In an eloquent address, not long ago, 
he protested against the assumption of some 
theologians that science is hostile to religion, 
to be fought against as an irreconcilable 
enemy, and to be borne down, if possible, 
by the anathema maranatha of Protestant 
pulpits. ‘‘ Theology,” he declared—and the 
words, spoken bya canon of Westminster 
and an intimate of Windsor Castle, carried 
encouragement and inspiration to all that 
were liberal and progressive in the English 
Church—‘‘ theology should keep pace with 
science, as human thought changes and 
science develops. The demands of reason 
must and ought to be satisfied.” He spoke 
of the men of science as “ gallant and bovest 
men”; but who .yet find, “below all the 
phenomena which the scalpel and the stere- 
oscope can show, a something nameless, in- 
visible, imponderable, yet seemingly omni- 
present and omnipotent, retreating before 
them the deeper they delve.” 

Kingsley is still in the prime of life, being 
fifty-four years. of age. Descended from a 
stock of the old Cheshire gentry, his ances- 
tors of the time of Cromwell were stout 
partisans of the Commonwealth, and from 
these he has inherited something of the 
sturdy and hardy Puritan nature. As an 
orator, whether in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form, he is rhetorical, flowing, vigorous 
earnest. A quarterly review recently com: 
plained thatone great reason why the En- 
glish pulpit has lost the power which once 
appertaine@to it is that the clergy preach 
mechanically, as a task, without spirit or 
feeling in what they say. If all the En- 
glish clergy were like Kingsley, this com- 
plaint would never have been heard. There 
is all-the vitality of deep and earnest feel- 
ing in his discourses, whether his subject is 
a religious or a worldly one. He possesses 

_ina notable degree the force which arises 
from intimate conviction and self-knowl- 
edge. His style is rich and full, his manner 
prompt, strong, and unhesitating. He in- 
terests his audience at once and holds their 
attention to the end. In a word, he is an 
accomplished speaker, and will no doubt 
prove in this country a lecturer as popular 
for what he personally imparts at the mo- 
ment as for what he has already given us 
of pleasure in his romances. 

- .>As a novelist Kingsley is, above all, dis- 
tinguished for the high and pure as well as 
thoroughly human and cheerful tone of 
every page le has written. He is neither so 
absorbingly interesting and sensational. nor 
so, versatile as many novelists of the day. 
His plots are usually slight and are not 
wrought with the highest.skill. Sometimes 
he interposes a little sermon, as if to check 
the exuberance of his fancy and the en- 
thusiasm of his zeal to paint a lifelike 
worldly scene.. There is a too overflowing 
vitality, if anything, in many parts of his 
stories. He is occasionally too verbose, and 
exaggerates rather the lights than the shad. 

‘ows of his pictures. But, with all his short- 
comings as au artist, the healthful and cheer- 
ful and never-flagging morality and purity 
of his writings give them superiority over 
many authors more brilliant and more popu- 
lar. In one artistic respect, too, Kingsley 
has been more successful than even the 
greatest of contemporary novelists. In the 
delineation of female characters, who are 
at once thoroughly feminine and neither 
insipid nor weak, who may claim respect 
and affection for their womanliness without 
ealling forth contempt for their want of 
sense and helplessness, he may be safely 
and favorably compared with Dickens, and 
even with Charles Reade, who- has boasted 
that he knows women better than any writer 
in England. There is, perhaps, less of deli- 
cate sensibility, less of clinging tenderness 
about Kingsley’s heroines than there is in 
some of Dickens's creations; but they are 
4rue women, of a high, pure, healthy type, 
whom it does one good to associate with and 
familiarly know. His heroes are one and 


are stalwart of body, manly and plucky in 
spirit, with but little of sentimentality or 
dandyism. Indeed, they are almost phari- 
saical in their contempt for indolence and 
their distaste for still life of any sort, 
whether physical or moral. 

In this romancing Canon we shall see a 
fine type of qualities which give vitality to 
the England of to-day, and of that section 
of the clergy which will, if its leaven be 
great enough, preserve the English Church 
from the decay of sloth. He will, nodoubt, 
tell us plainly what he thinks, nor need we 
fear that he will return to his canonry to 
write unjust sarcasms on American man- 
ners or too highly-colored presentations of 
our faults. His perception of what is good 
and to be admired is far keener than his 
scent for the ludicrous or the unprepossess- 
ing; and we may be sure that, if Kingsley's 
judgment of us errs at all, it will be on the 
side of kindness and generosily. 








THE VIOLET’S EVANGEL. 


BY MARY E, ©, WYETH. 








Oot in the streets of the city 
a Men clamored and strove with greed, 
And I watched with an eye of pity, 
For sore was the bitter need. 


One cry, like a wail of sorrow, 
Went up from my aching heart, 
That God, in some bright to-morrow, 
Would solace the cruel smart. 


And far from the vain contriving, 
‘The eager and anxious fray, 

The fearful greed and the striving, 
LT hastened my steps away. 


But the demon of fierce disquiet 
In my sorrowful soul held sway, 

And all bitter thoughts ran riot, 
Mocking the beautiful day. 


“ Evil is high uplifted, 
All that is good down hurled; 
Satan the land has sifted, 
God has forgotten the world.” 


Then, while the woods were raining 
Their showers of leaflets brown, 
Where sadly I stood complaining, 
The Angel of Love came down, 


And close at my feet revealéd, 
In verdure of April set, 

’Mid the sere leaves balf concealéd, 
A tiny blue violet. 


O Thou who could’st thus remember 
In gladness of life to bring 

To bloom in the bleak November 
A tender blossom of spring, 


I humble my heart before Thee, 
My lips to this violet 

I press, as I, glad, adore Thee, 
For oh! Thou wilt not forget. 


Full soon, in some bright to-morrow, 
Thou’ lt smile on Thy world again, 

And lighten its load of sorrow 
And solace its bitter pain. 

For Thou, who in drear November 
Dost care for a violet, 

Wilt surely Thine own remember, 
Nor ever their needs forget. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8th, 1873. 
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WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST PERIOD? 


7 BY THE REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH. 








Ever since the world began this has 
been a disputed question; and ever since 
the world began the majority of people. 
have misjudged. Thoroughly dissatisfied 
with.any present time, we cast about fora 
golden age. We cannot find it in the 
future, as the cloud of uncertainty hangs 
on the horizon in that direction. We are 
compelled, therefore, to explore the past. 
The immediate past, with its facts and dis- 
appointments, is too fresh in our memories 
to allow us to throw the required halo 
about it; and so we continue our journey 
until we get to the point where memory 
grows dim, and the imagination works ac- 
tively, and we call that the halcyon 
period of life. The distant future and the 
distant past are both creations of the fancy. 
They have a charm of their own, and we 
are always ready to leave to-day, with its 
realistic drudgery, and roam over the 
Elysian Fields from which we came into 
the desert of manhood, or over those which 
Tie on the thither edge of the sandy plain 
along which we are so toilsomely traveling 
now. We delight to dabble with the paints 
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of imagination, to live in pictures of what 
has been or what may be. The present 
has sharp angles, and is like one of Stuart’s 
paintings, which when looked at close to 
has the appearance of a meredaub, You 
can see only irregular patches of paint, 
which look as though the brush had fallen 
there by accident, while the outline seems 
-to fade away into the coloring of the back- 
ground. The Past and the Future, on the 
other hand, are like the same picture when 
seen from the proper distance. The out- 
line is perfect and the ridges and valleys 
of paint become a startlingly lifelike por- 
trait. 

To say that childhood is the happiest 
period of life is to offer an insult to Prov- 
idence. The child is, at best, but a bundle 
of possibilities. He is a creature of untrained 
impulses, of undeveloped affections. His 
mind is like a grate in a well-ordered house, 
The coal is there, the kindling-wood is there, 
and the whole thing will break into a blaze 
when touched byamatch. Now, until such 
a grate before the match has touched it isa 
pleasanter and more profitable sight than 
half a dozen lumps of cannel coal envel- 
oped with a royal blaze and filling the room 
80 full of light and heat that one forgets the 
wintry sleet without, childhood, with its 
sugar plums and its toys, will be inferior to 
manhood, with its burning enthusiasm and 
its lofty ambition. 

I hear people sigh for the days of their 
childhood, and I grow impatient. All poets 
have uttered their rhythmic wail over middle 
age and sung their sweetest strains over the 
dimpled days of babyhood. What they say 
on this subject may be very good poetry, but 
it is wretched religion. If an unconscious- 
ness of the grand struggles of life, which is 
one of the peculiarities of childhood, consti- 
tutes happiness, then Darwin’s theory, taken 
literally, is evidently the one to be accepted. 
He tells us of the descent of the race from 
animals; and we are quite right in making 
the perfect unconsciousness of the animal 
the very perfection of happiness, while next 
in order will come the blurred consciousness 
of the child, and lastly the perfect con- 
sciousness of the man, which is the equiva- 
lent of wretchedness and misery. Childhood 
is certainly well enough to begin with; but 
I think we should all be sorry to end with 
it. There is a place in every human life for 
china dolls and Japanese tops; but there is 
also a place for mental culture, for struggle, 
for hard work, and for a reasonable faith. 
Babyhood is beautiful; but manhood is hero- 
ic and divine. 

Neither do I think we should draw our 
magic circle about maturity and claim for 
it the hours of our supremest happiness. A 
strong man is certainly a magnificent spec- 
tacle. To be in full possession of ripe pow- 
ers isa great privilege. To cope success- 
fully with adverse circumstances, as a brave 
knight fights with an equal foe, and compel 
them to unconditional surrender must open 
a hidden fountain of satisfaction in the 
heart, whose waters have a peculiar taste. 
Not every one drinks at that fountain; but 
the happiness of those who do must be quite 
indescribable. To be conscious of mighty 
energies, to set those energies at work to 
achieve success, to grapple with a giant’s 
brawn with the disappointments and the 
misfortunes of life, which like an army of 
furies sometimes beset one, and to stand at 
fifty an honorable victor, must fill a man 
so full of happiness that, like streng perfume 
in a rose, it will permeate every fiber of his 
being. Such happiness is ne more to be 
compared to that of childhood than is the 
pbysical bulk of a Colossus to be compared 
to the tiny body of the infantin swaddling 
clothes. It is not only greater in quantity, 
but also richer and better in kind. : 

Nor am I yet convinced that silver-haired 
old age, with an enviable past and a glori- 
ous future, is the happiest period of life 
There is, to be sure, a charm about the au- 
tumn of life which is all its own. The 














mer heat and drought are over, and the full 
grain stands in the field in the genial Septem- 
ber day, waiting for the reaper. The satisfac- 
tion of a soul that knows no regrets con- 
cerning the years‘which ate gone and has 
no fears for the time'to come is a possession 
beyond all price.’ I have seen a good man 
sink to his rest.’ It‘was my father.» His 
Geath-bed ‘taught’ me more of the religious 
life than all the books I have ever read. He 








spring-time struggle for existence, the sum- : 
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Was no more afraid of death than you are 
afraid of your mother. He vo more hesita- 
ted to close his eyes in the long sleep than I 
do to close mine every night. To die was 
to go out of one room, somewhat small, un- 
comfortable, and dimly lighted, into another 
of larger proportions and better furniture, 
through whose windows the light of endless 
day poured itself in a flood of glory. Every 
morning for the last week of his life he 
said: ‘‘A little nearer Home, my boy.” 
Such old age is wonderful. I am more than 
half inclined to say, as I see that misty pic- 
ture through my tears, that the good man’s 
pur of departure is the happiest. It is the 
hour when the brave soul kneels to receive 
his crown, when angels relieve him of his 
helmet and his heavy armor, and he enters 
the presence of the Supreme Ruler, to re- 
ceive the reward of his valor. But I will 
not say this. I will still cling to the con- 
viction whieh possessed me before this dear 
memory well-nigh threw me out of balance. 

What, then, is the happiest period of 
human life? Iam sure there is only one 
answer. It is Now. If I am doing my 
duty, to-day is the best day I have ever 
had. Yesterday had a happiness of its own, 
and up to this morning it was the best day 
of all. I would not, however, live it over 
again. I string it, as a new bead, on the 
chaplet of praise, and turn to the better 
work and the higher thoughts of this pres 
ent time. Of all the many days of my life, 
give me to-day. This should be our feeling 
always, from the cradle to the hour when 
we are called to come up higher. Childhood 
is best for children, manhood is best for 
men, and old age for the silver-haired. We 
will all join in a chorus of common thanks- 
giving to God, and, when asked “ Which is 
the happiest period?” will say—childhood, 
manhood, and old age alike: ‘‘O Father, it 
is Now.” 

EEE 


A SONG OF OBLIGATION. 


BY H. H. 








I. 
Tur Earth looks up to the Sun 
With ery of gratitude, 
‘© silent, majestic one, 
Behold, I am subdued. 


“© Sovereign too rich to need, 
What can I give to thee? 
O Love too great for my meed, 
How can I worthier be? 


“*T grieve that I cannot bear 
Two harvests in my one; 
That my blossoms cannot be fair 
Enough for thee, O Sun. 


‘‘T sorrow for each waste place, 
I mourn each barren spot, 
Thongb thy calm, unaltered face 
Smiles and reproaches not. 


‘*O glorious, patient one, 
Look not at fruit and wine; 
My seasons all breathless run 
To give thee deeper sign. 


‘« By day and by night, through space, 
1 follow only thee ; 
I give thee my one sole grace 
Of endless constancy. 
i. 


The heart of a woman sings 
Song like the song of Earth 
When a great man’s love brings 

Her love to fullness of birth : 


‘© Sovereign, can there be need 
Which I can fill for thee ? 
Oh Love beyond my meed, 
How can I worthy be? 


“T tremble because so fair 
To-day in thy dear sight 
Istand. 1 know I wear 
Thy love’s transfiguring light. 


‘“ All that I have and am 
Seems now but small and poor; 
Thy smile so proud, so calm, 
Only makes me fear the more, 


**O beloved, love me not 
For aught in form or face; 
One day’s swift, bitter lot 
May leave thee of it no trace. 


‘** And, beloved, do not look 
In me for love or art ; 
Their words fade in the book 
Of a loving woman’s heart, 
“© my love, my lord, thy face 
Ts light and life to me. 
Accept my one meek grace 
Of eternal constancy,” 
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‘THE PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D. 








Tue great political event of recent times 
is the renewal of the German Empire with 
a Protestant king at its head. The effort of 
the Papacy, in combination with the polit- 
ical ambition of France to subvert the 
North German Confederation, has providen- 
tially resulted in an extraordinary increase 
of the prestige and pbysical might of Pro- 
testantism on the Continent of Europe. 
German unity and the hegemony of Prussia 
seem to be seeurely established. The Old 
Catholic secession, however the Jesuits may 
affect to despise it, may yet prove to be a 
formidable schism, and an effective auxiliary 
in the intellectual and physical conflict with 
Rome. Germany, the land where the Refor- 
mation had its birth, is now the leading 
representative of Protestantism in its relig- 
ious and political interests. Great Britain 
stands next. Scotland is Protestant to the 
core. If the Protestant religion were to be 
banished from every other quarter of the 
globe, it would have an invincible strong- 
hold among the descendants of the Cov- 
enanters, who once braved all dangers in its 
defense. England, too, is at heart thor- 
oughly Protestant. Hatred of Popery is 
too deeply fixed in the English mind ever to 
be eradicated. The Dissenters, who com- 
prise not farfrom one-half of the church- 
goers in England, are among the firmest 
adherents of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

Unhappily, the National Church during 
the ignominious period of the Stuarts 
was placed in an ambiguous and frigid 
relation toward the other Protestant 
churches which did not retain the episco- 
pal polity. A ‘‘ High Church” party arose, 
which has consisted partly of open or un- 
conscious sympathizers with Romanism 
and partly of those who, while averse to 
Rome, cling with a kind of insular and nar- 
row predjudice to that relic of superstition, 
the doctrine that ‘apostolic succession” is 
essential to a church. Numerically the 
Ritualistic party is not large; but it is 
active and makes itself felt in the literature 
of the Church. Probably a great majority 
of clergy and laity—while they consider 
episcopacy the true form of church organ- 
jzation, and on this point share in the com- 
mon English feeling that things should be 
in other countries as they are in England— 
would not hesitate to fraternize in any great 
practical test or emergency with Protestant 
Christians abroad, and would claim no ex- 
clusive sanctity for their own method of 
ordaining ministers. This middle body of 
low @r moderate Churchmen naturally do 
not so conspicuously as do the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller parties, which are 
characterized by some peculiar or more or 
less eccentric traits. The party of the 
Broad Church, which is more numerous 
among the laity than the clergy, is looked 
upon with distrust on account of its lati- 
tudinarian theology. 

Will the Church of England be disestab- 


ished? There isa powerful opposition to- 


its continued alliance with the state. It is 
composed of the great body of Dissenters, 
whose increased wealth and political im- 
portance give them great strength. Besides 
these, the Romanizing party, in consequence 
of the restraints laid upon them by English 
law and of recent interpretations of doctrine 
by the legal tribunals—as in the case of ‘‘ the 
Essays and Reviews”—look with less dis- 
favor upon the project of a separation of 
the church from the civil authority, On the 
other side, however, is the strong conserva- 
tive feeling which regards with dread the 
prospect of such a revolution as disestablish- 
ment involves. This general aversion to rad- 
ical changes is one of the characteristic feel- 
ings of Englishmen. It isa potent bulwark 
of the Established Church. In conjunction 
with this sentiment, there are considerations 
which create misgivings in many of the best 
minds respecting the expediency of the pro- 
posed measure. Notwithstanding the evils 
and disadvantages of an established church, 
it is undeniable that certain benefits result 
from such an arrangement, which might be 
endangered or sacrificed by the abandon- 
ment of it. ; 

It is easier to predict certain results as 
likely to follow disestablishment than to 
Pronounce a copfident judgment as to the 
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probability of its occurrence, One of these 
consequences would be the division of the 
English Episcopal Church. If the pecu- 
liarities of the Ritualists related to matters 
of dogma and speculation alone, no such 
catastrophe would be apt to follow the with- 
drawal of state authority and patronage 
from the Church. But the offensive charac- 
teristics of the Ritualistic party extend to 
worship. Thereis a different cultus; there 
are ceremonies and observances, conspicu- 
ous and palpable, which cannot but excite 
the strongest repugnance in the general 
Protestant mind. To the generality of peo- 
ple Ritualism exhibits itself asa different 
religion. If the Church were to dissolve its 
connection with the state, a separation of 
the Romanizing party would almost in- 
evitably ensue, This would not be an un- 
mixed evil. It might lead that party still 
nearer to Rome; but it miglit, at the same 
time, intensify the attachment of the bulk 
of the English Church to the tenets of the 
Reformation. Still, the division of the 
Church of England into warring sects is not 
an event to be contemplated with satisfac- 
tion. Whether one would prefer disestab- 
lishment or comprehension, after the plan 
which has always been favored by liberal 
Churchmen, depends, as we think, on his 
opinion of establishments in general. If he 
is opposed to them altogether and on prin- 
ciple, he must wish to see them destroyed. 
If not thus opposed, he will hesitate long be- 
fore putting his hand to such a revolution. 





AGASSIZ. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Nor to his native Pays de Vaud, 
Fringed with its Alpine glaciers wan ; 

Not to the footless peaks whose snow 
Dazzled his childhood has he gone. 


Not to the goatherd’s gloaming call 
Turned he to listen, ringing clear ; 

Not to the *‘ Ranz des Vaches,’’ of all 
Strains most sweet to the Switzer’s ear. 


Tender the voice was, nor in vain 
Ever to him its least behest: 
‘* Tired-out spirit, wearied brain, 
Into my quiet come and rest.” 





Even as once our Poet said, 
Long had he traversed paths untrod, 
Finding in signs none else had read 
Many a hieroglyph of God. 
Meekly from Nature’s lips he learned, 
Tracking her steps from shore to shore, 
Secrets o’er which his soul had yearned, 
Marvels she never had told before, 


How at her hints his heart would stir, 
Still on her shy suggestions bent, 
Whether through seas he followed her, 
Whether o’er breadths of continent. 
Toilers for self might take the fame 
Waiting to crown their toilings so: 
Careless of ease, or wealth, or name, 
All that he asked was leave to know. 
So as he bowed with drooping head, 
Patiently conning the tasks she set, 
Softly the Teacher stooped and said : 
‘* Now that thou knowest thine alphabet 


“Come from this narrow, cosmic rule, 
Straitened through ignorance, blight, and 
curse, 
Home to thy Father's grander school, 
Into His boundless universe,” 
ce 


CONSISTENCY IN RELIGION. 
BY PROF. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


WERE an inhabitant of some other world, 
who was well acquainted with our Bible and 
our religion, to travel through this country, 
and take a minute survey of the manners, 
customs, character, and conduct of its in- 
habitants, it might be difficult for him to 
determine, at the end of his tour, whether 
the religion of the Bible was professed here 
or not. He would see some things which 
might lead him to. think that it was professed, 
for as he traveled from place to place he 
would see Bibles lying on the shelves, and 
would occasionally lodge with a family in 
which was offered up the morning and 
evening sacrifice of, prayer. He would 
observe that one day in seven was not 
spent anywhere just like the rest, and that 
in some places it was observed with a toler- 
able degree of conformity to the law of the 
Sabbath. He would find a goodly number 
‘of houses for public worship and a class of 
‘professed preachers of the Gospel. He 
would witness rites. resembling the ordin- 
ances of the Gospel, and might occasionally 








meet with a fellow traveler who was disposed 
to confer with him on the subject of religion. 
These things, and perbaps others, he would 
set down as indications that we were. & 
Christian people—that we professed to re- 
ceive the Bible as true and toconform our 
lives to its precepts. : 
But then this evidence, far from conclu- 
sive in itself, would be greatly weakened, if 
not destroyed, by much that was of an 
opposite character. For, though our sup- 











posed visitant would see Bibles in our 
houses, he would be satisfied that many of 
them were kept more for ornament than 
use, as they had the appearance of being 
but little read. And, though one day in 
seven was not spent in the same manner as 
other days, yet in most places he would see 
it spent so differently from the design of the 
Sabbath that he would be in doubt whether 
it was considered as a holy day or a holiday, 
a season of sacred rest or a season of 
amusement. And, though he would hear 
much that purported to be a preached Gos- 
pel, he would find it in many instances so 
unlike the Gospel of Christ that he would 
conclude it must have been learned from 
some source aside from the volume of in- 
spiration. And, though he would see rites 
administered resembling the ordinances in- 
stituted by Christ, he would find the subjects 
of these rites living so much as others lived 
that he could hardly determine whether any- 
thing was intended by them or not. 

Nor would this be all the evidence pre- 
sented to him that the Bible was little if at 
all regarded among us. He would see 
many things allowed and practiced which 
this holy book forbids, and many others 
neglected which it solemnly enjoins. He 
would know the deeply interesting nature 
and paramount importance of the religion of 
the Bible; and yet he would find this re. 
ligion in most cases exciting but little at- 
tention, taking no deep hold of the affec- 
tions, and exerting a scarcely perceptible 
influence on the life. Instead of everything 
being made subservient to it, as he might 
suppose it would be, on supposition it was 
cordially received, he would find it cast into 
the background,-and almost everything at- 
tended to sooner and more than this. 

On the whole, it is concluded that such a 
visitant would . hardly know what to think 
of us. He would not find us just what he 
might expect on supposition we received 
the Bible; nor just what he might expect on 
supposition we rejected it. He would have 
much occasion to reproach us with incon. 
sistency ; and, were he, on departing, to give 
us any advice, it might be precisely that of 
the prophet to the children of Israel: “If 
the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.” If the Bible be true, re- 
ceive it and be consistent; or, if it be false, 
reject it and be consistent. At least, be con- 
sistent somewhere. Come to some fixed 
conclusion in regard to this momentous sub- 
ject, and act accordingly. 

And would not this be good advice? 
Would it not be such as it became one ra- 
tional being to give to another? 

We have in our hands a book purporting 
to have come from the God who made us 
and to contain his words. And certainly it 
contains solemn words, solemn messages, 
whether they are to be relied on or not. 
Now there are but two suppositions we can 
make in regard to these messages. They 
are cither true or false. They are to be 
either received or rejected. And, to which- 
ever conclusion we come in regard to them, 
the adoption of it involves a great deal. If 
we will reject the Bible and be consistent, 
we have a hard and dreadful task to per- 
form ; for, in coming to this conclusion, we 
must go not only in opposition to the influ- 
ence of education and custom, but in face of 
the clearest evidence and light. Wehaveas 
much reason to believe the facts stated in 
the Bible as we have to believe anything on 
the evidence of testimony. The most of us 
never saw-the city of London, and yet we 
do not doubt that there is such a city. But 
the evidence for the truth of the Bible is the 
same in kind and not less in degree than 
that on which we believe that there is beyond 
the wide Atlantic such a city as London, 
Yet all this evidence we must blink out of 
sight and reject as worthless if we would 
come to the conclusion that the Bible is not 
true. And when we have fought our way 
against light and evidence thus far, and the 
conclusion is adopted, our difficulties have 
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but just begun. For, having denied the 
truth of the Bible and cast off its author- 
ity, we must go on with the denial and 
carry it through. We must wage everlast- 
ing war with the Bible and with the re.’ 
ligion it inculeates; We must do all we can 
that every Bible on earth may be destroyed,’ 
and the Sabbath abolished, and every Chris- 
tian temple thrown down, and every minis- 
ter ‘silenced, and every church dissolved. * 
We must exert ourselves to the utmost that 
the ordinances of the Gospel may be dons 
away, that the voice of prayer may be 
hushed, and that no trace or vestige of the 
false and exploded religion may remain. 
Now this, it will be seen, is dreadful work, 
and the miserable beings who will reject re- 
ligion and be consistent have a hard and 
dreadful task to perform. 

Suppose, then, that we shrink from this 
conclusion and adopt the other. Suppose we 
receive the Bible as true and the religion it 
inculcates as a reality. But this also, be it 
remembered, involves very much.- To be 
consistent in such a conclusion and carry it 
through is no trifling matter. It is some- 
thing more than merely to think pretty well 
of the Bible and to entertain an idea of at- 
tending to it occasionally and at some future 
day; something more than a general opinion 
of its correctness—an opinion floating about 
in the head, which: has little or no influence 
on the heart and practice; something more 
than a desire to keep up the appearance of 
religion and to have about as much of it as 
will conduce to one’s supposed respecta’ 
bility and interest. Yes, to believe the 
Bible and to carry the belief of it consistent- 
ly through is something more than such 
solemn trifling as this. 

When we have settled the point that the 
religion of the Bible is a reality, if we will 
act with any face of consistency, we must 
give it our immediate and undivided atten- 
tion. Truths such as those disclosed in the 
Bible, if indeed they are truths, must not be 
put off. They present a concern to every 
mind which apprehends them of all others 
the greatest and of the most pressing 
urgency. These momentous truths must be 
permitted to sink down into the heart and 
take a deep and everlasting hold of the 
affections. And not only so, they must 
regulate the whole future life. If we will 
receive the Bible and be consistent, we must 
consent to live no longer unto ourselves, 
but to him who died for us and rose again. 
We must set the religion of Jesus above 
everything else, and regard every other con. 
cern of life as secondary and subservient to 
this. If we admit the Bible to be a reality, 
I see not how we can stop an inch short of 
all that has here been stated. 

I know that many do pretend to admit 
the Bible and yet stop far short of this. 
Some would have the credit of admitting it 
in the gross, while they reject it piecemeal, 
They would have the credit of admitting it, 
while they are bent upon explaining its sol- 
emn truths away. But, if persons do not 
like the truths of the Bible and are resolved 
not to receive them, it would-certainly be 
more consistent to reject the whole openly ; 
for what good can the mere covers of the 
Bible do us when its contents are all torn 
out? What good can the words and letters 
of the Bible do us when its solemn meaning 
is all discarde? 

And sc me there are who profess to receive 
the Bible as true and yet live as though 
there was not a word of truth in it. They 
profess to believe that there is a God, a 
Saviour, 4 day of judgment, a Heaven and 
a Hell, and yet live as though all these were 
the merest fictions. But what gross incon- 
sistency, what moral insanity is this? ‘If 
the Lord. be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.” If the Bible be true and 
its solemn annunciations are to be depended 
on as realities, then let. us give them our im- 
mediate attention. Let us rouse up to a 
consideration of them all the powers and 
affections of our souls. We admire consist- 
ency in everything else. Let us show that 
we havea religion and that we mean to be 

consistent in it. If this religion is a reality, 
it certainly is a momentous reality. If it is 
anything, it is everything, and should so be 
regarded and treated by mortals. 








Tue little boy, at his first concert, ino- 
cently asked, when the soprano was éalled 
back: ‘What's the matte Mother? Didn't 





she do it right?” 
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HIRAM POWERS: HIS GENIUS 
AND WORKS. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





In the city of attractive sights—many-sided, 
sympathetic Florence—the loss of one would 
not, we might conjecture, be much felt. But 
80 complete is their esthetic unity that no fa- 
miliar attraction can be suddenly taken away 
without leaying a void perhaps disproportion- 
ate to its value as a single object. If this be 
trie as regards the architectural landmarks 

. which are so often demolished tomake way for 
modern progress, still more is it felt on miss- 
ing any well-known, face, long identified with 
the city and whose fame it shares.. For nearly 
forty years Americans have been almost as 
much drawn to the ‘‘ City of Lilies’ because it 
was the home of the sculptor of “The Greek 
Slave” as of the ‘* Niobe’’ or the “* Venuses of 
the Tribune.’”’ A visit to the studio of Powers 
had come to be considered a patriotic duty 
as much as a personal pleasure. But this is 
now ended, The old chief has now left for 
another studio not made with hands. We miss 
the slouching gait, the ready anecdote, the 
strong opinion, the ardent friend and bitter 
adversary—words that were gentle caresses or 
fierce blows ; him of the Indian physiognomy, 
as well as feeling, with the sciutillating, big 
eye of a “‘ great brave’’ of his supposed race ; 
him of simple speech and quiet manners, intui- 
tive opinions that brooked no dissent, the 
Titanesque nature of a New World, as immova- 
ble in his. aboriginal ideas and ways as if he 
had never left the green banks of the Ohio; 
pitting himself with invincible conviction 
against the culture and habits of the Old 
World; a granitic bowlder from the Green 
Mountains of Vermont shot unchanged amidst 
the sweetly outlined Apennines. It was an in- 
dividuality that must be felt and missed. In- 
deed, Powers was the popularly acknowledged 
representative artist of America ; the anointed 
king of its art, on whom centered the common 
ideal; its declared type, whose opinions were 
esthetic law to the multitude and his studio 
an artistic shrine. Few there were who ven- 
tured to question his supremacy, or did not 
feel that to be admitted to his social confidence 
was a distinction which cast a bright halo over 
the recipient. No other American artist has 
been so petted by fame ; none more favored by 
steady good fortune in friends and work. In- 
deed, his single ‘reputation eclipsed all others 
combined. And, fortunate to the last, he died, 
as he had long lived, the autocrat of the art of 
his native country, from which he had lived 
apart during his whole career. Not but that 
his works had been criticised and his position 
questioned ; but the average mind was never 
shaken in its faith in the esthetic infallibility 
of its favorite sculptor. Itis worth our while, 
in behalf of art and our national reputation for 
common sense, briefly to inquire into the cause 
and soundness of this belief. As a psycho- 
logical phenomenon it cannot fail to be.curi- 
ous and.edifying. Powers could not have 
attained his enviable fortune and reputation 
unless he had possessed qualities which readily 
took hold of the uninstructed mind. Paradox- 
ical as it may read, his real force was based on 
the mutual ignorance of art of himself and his 
admirers, his neglect of those studies which 
make the consummate artist, his virtual ignor- 
ing of all done by others from ancient to mod- 
ern days as capable of instructing him, and his 
intense self-conviction that in himself there 
was intuitively the whole theory and science of 
all art, from which, as a well of truth, he could 
at will draw up the needful for perfect work, 

This theory of a ready-born knowledge is not 
uncommon among those who are impatient of 
study. A man who believed so stoutly in his 
own native resources was not likely to busy 
himself with the philosophy or history of art 
as taught in books, the practice of drawing or 
modeling as taught in schools of design, or in 
visiting museums to study the masterpieces of 
the world. None of these toils were necessary 
to him. So far was he from indicating any pas- 
sion for the beautiful that objects of art other 
than his own seemed distasteful. Gifts of this 
sort were put ont of sight, and outside of the 
business machinery of the studio there was 
nothing to hint at an wsthetic temperament. 
For nearly forty years Powers was content to 
live in one spot in Italy; cultivating himself 
neither in its language nor its spectacles, as if 
under a.yow to know nothing of the people, 
their art, or their history, All this in an ordi- 
nary man might be simple indifference or igno- 
rance, with which the public had no call tointer- 
meddle. But it is otherwise in one who claimed 
to be the chief of American art, and -whose 
sayings were scattered broadcast by myriads of 
admirers, to be treasured-as esthetic oracles, 
If a great artist can be formed solely out of 
one’s intuitions, without preparatorydiscipline 
of special study and general. enlture to. give 
cunning to the hand and enlightenment to the 
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mind, the sooner the case is proved the better. 


for our aspiring youth. 

Did Powers ‘solve this problem?» ‘A’ recent 
eulogist, Prof. L. ‘Austin, of Cambridge, asserts 
of him: “‘ His genius was of the; highest order. 
He was the sculptor of truth?’ Hawthorne, 
in his ‘‘ Notes on Italy,” records,conversations 
with Powers which graphically elucidate the 
latter’s ideas of himself and others. I extract 
afew: “‘He [Powers] talks very freely about 
his works, and is no exception to the rule that 
an artist is not apt to speak in a laudatory style 
of a brother artist.” . . . “The consciousness 
of power is plainly to be seen and the assertion 
of it by no means withheld.” . .. “His own 
evident idea is that nobody else is worthy to 
touch marble.” . . . ‘He has said enough in 
my. hearing to put him at swords’ points with 
sculptors of every epoch and degree between 
the two inclusive extremes of Phidias and Clarke 
Mills.” , . “After annihilating the poor 
visage’”’—Hawthorne is writing of the Venus dj 
Medici--‘' Powers showed us his two busts of 
Proserpine and Psyche, and continued his lecture 
by showing the truth to Nature with which 
these are modeled.’”? . . . “It might al- 
most be implied, from the contemptuous way 
in which Powers spoke of color, that he ¢on- 
siders it an impertinence on the face of visible 
nature, and would rather the world had been 
made without it. He said that everything in 
intellect or feeling could be expressed as per- 
fectly (more so) by the sculptor in colorless 
marble as by the painter with all the resources 
of his palette.” . . “Tinquired whether 
he could model a blush, and he said yes.” 
These remarks sufficiently betray the hardy 
selfhood, not ‘vanity, which forced his own 
conviction of, being an independent, original 
genius, self-developed, on those of his country- 
men who from sheer patriotism were eager to 
welcome the faintest indication of lightin our 
esthetic darkness, without stopping to see 
whether it was anything more than the phos- 
phorescent gleam of a passing “will o’ the 
wisp.’’? But it was this very indifference to all 
work not his ‘own, joined to the implicit belief 
in bis native powers, which made Powers the 
autocrat of art for the multitude, which neither 
understood’ its principles nor cared for it 
otherwise than as.a fleeting whim or the tran- 
sient excitement of a pretty sight. . 

Powers’s ambition was on a par with his 
hardy self-assertion ; but it was a latent, not ac- 
tive passion, for he never undertook any con- 
spicuous work or gave proof of a vigorous in- 
ventive faculty. He did not hesitate, however, 
in criticising Buonarotti’s stupendous monu- 
ment known as ‘Ii Penseroso,’’ to somewhat 
contemptuously say to Hawthorne thatits whole 
effect was due to a mere ‘‘trick” of the chisel, 
and that the Grecian sculptor of the ‘‘ Venus”’ 
of the Tribune ‘‘did not know how to make a 
face.” Oracular judgments like these, pro- 
nounced with persuasive vehemence, by an art- 
ist so extolled by the public as was Powers, car- 
ried with them the greater weight inasmuch as 
the press at large had made it a sort of esthetic 
heresy to question either the soundness of any- 
thing he said or the perfection of anything he 
did, And in his professional opinions there 
was just perceptible a tinge of scorn, which 
implied how much he had within himself supe- 
rior to the master-pieces of all epochs, 

Without even offering any proof of his ca- 
pacity to compose an elaborate composition in 
sculpture or model even one strikingly orig- 
inal figure of national import, he considered 
himself ‘‘ wronged and neglected by his coun- 
try,” of which he was wont to complain with 
‘*indignation.”” Congress had voted twenty- 
five thousand dollars for some fitting work of 
his; but the President naturally hesitated at 
giving this sum for one of his ordinary female 
statues, even if it was called America, which he 
was wont to sell for a fourth of this price. The 
appropriation was a great compliment, intend- 
ed to draw from the ambitious, patriotic artist 
a composition which should be worthy of 
the price, the people, and confirm the nation’s 
estimate of his genius. If he failed to respond 
to the opportunity, there was no ground fora 
charge of a personal wrong done him. But 
whatever touched his selfhood assumed im- 
portance in the expression of his feelings that 
might have called forth our sympathies if the 
groundwork had been less shadowy. His men- 
tal obliviousness to the palpable truths of his 
Own uncommon prosperity and the almost un- 
questioned: admiration with which he was re- 
garded was a singularand for himself a most 
uncomfortable whim of the brain.. In one of 
his recently, published letters he pathetically 
says: “It is but natural that one who has 
labored so long should expect to find some 
sympathy, some return for his sacrifices of 
home and country. If we go out in the morn- 
ing of life to hunt, leaving our home and fire- 
side, we naturally desire to find, when we come 
‘back in the evening, weary, if not exhausted, by 
the chase; we should find something reserved 
for ourselves. Every seat should not.be ocen- 
pied; there should be at least one, and a bed 
tedie upon, if nottolie upon. Zhave noneof 
these comforts, I look back, indeed, with old 














and longing éyes ; and, if they are filled with | 
tears, itis bécause there is nothing’else to fill 
them. They see no spot of earth belonging to 
me large enough for any support, and when 
they look back herethey find not the means to 
purchase such a spot.’’ ff 

On another occasion he. writes:, ‘‘I love 
America, her people, her all, But somehow or 
other that loye has never been reciprocal. 
Why I cannot say. I have often wondered 
whether I shall die in ignorance of the secret.” 

Doubtless these sad words were felt as said. 
They seem sincere. Indeed, this sort of diapa- 
son of lugubrious sighs and lamentations over 
neglect and poverty were too often repeated 
not to‘have been believed by at- least himself. 
But how strangely they contrast with his actual 
reputation and material position--the almost 
worship with which he was regarded by s0 
many of his countrymen. Enriched by their 
numerous commissions, he was living in a com- 
fortable house in a pretty garden, with an 
elegant studio built by himself in one of the 
loveliest positions of Florence, surrounded by 
the beautiful villas of his children and friends, 
and admiringly visited by crowds from all 
quarters of Europe and America, eager to do 
him honor and be honored by his notice. Buy- 
ers, too, so plentiful that he could not always 
respond to their wishes. In reality, he was the 
venerated Nestor of American sculpture, whose 
name was most frequent in every journal and 
whose praises with harmonious unanimity 
were sounded by authors of no less repute than 
Hillard and Hawthorne, reverent divines like 
Osgood and Bellows, statesmen and scholars 
like Everett and Sumner in Congress and 
Bright in Parlament, and by ‘‘own’’. and 
‘‘casual’’ correspondents. without number. A 
more successful life, with happier domestic and 
public circumstances, more special and general 
appreciation, both in honest words and hard 
coin, no other American artist can show. Al- 
ways immensely industrious, at last he over- 
worked or would not take the recreation which, 
doubtless, would have prolonged his career. 
Cordial friends often urged him to visit 
America, whence he had drawn his fortune 
and where a hearty welcome always awaited 
him. Other American artists found leisure 
and means to renew. their. patriotism at its 
fountain-head; while Powers alone clung 
tenaciously to “* his sacrifices” in living abroad, 
pertinaciously avoiding the “sympathy” and 
the ‘‘ reciprocal love” he coveted, which were 
ever awaiting him on his native soil. Strange 
hallucination! Stranger bewilderment of fancy 
and fact, of wish to do andwill not to do! 
‘Sacrifices of home and country’’ like his are 
the day dreams of most American artists, who 
envy those who can make them. Truthfully 
interpreted, they mean a residence where the 
esthetic atmosphere and advantages are as 
vastly superior to their own country as the 
scenery, habits, and associations are more con- 
genial to their profession ; where they can live 
cheaper, learn quicker, enjoy more, obtain ma- 
terials, rents, workmen at less prices; sce 
oftener and more intimately amateurs and 
buyers; in short, where they escape from 
much that is trying to the artistic temperament 
and unpropitious to their progress, whilst 
reveling in those scenes which haunt every 
artistic imagination with images of delight 
until actually realized. Of such a character is 
the usual change of base of an artist from 
America to Italy. But in Powers’s fancy—not 
practice—all this was reversed. His tearful 
eyes, indeed, turned pathetically to the Eden of 
America, but his feet refused to take him there. 
How true it is that most of the lions in our way 
are of our own breeding. 

Powers rightly esteemed *‘ the faculty of bust 
making an extremely rare one.’? His own suc- 
cess was due to his keenness of observation of 
forms and skillful mechanical finish. But no 
‘genius of highest order’’ can restrict itself to 
mere portraiture, however much it exalts it by 
noble treatment. To secure permanent, univers- 
al recognition it puts forth its full inventive 
capacity. The ideal becomes its aim, Every 
great genius evinces this. Powers, too, believed 
in this law of fame; but. obeyed it in so feeblea 
manner as to demonstrate to the connoisseur 
his unfitness for this branch of high art. Merely 
graceful or pretty conceits, concocted from an- 
tique precedents, of nobler aim and belief, the 
toys of a modern school of mongrel classicalism 
and unbelief, are no sufficient tests of ‘‘ highest 
genius.” His Psyches, Proserpines, Fisher 
Boys, etc., are good enough as parlor orna- 
ments, to peep out of folds of rich upholstery, 
for the furnishing of the houses of the wealthy 
and fashionable ; but they hold no high, abiding 
place in true art. Eyen Powers’s portrait 
statues fail in those subtic characterizations 
which give intellectual depth and vigor, united 
to nobility of form or pose in the whole man 
and aecuracy of anatomical detail in every par- 
ticular. They seem to be toilsomely elaborated 
from mechanical appliances and material aids ; 
and, although recognizable .as: general like- 
nesses, fail to raise our conceptions of the 

to an ideal, standard which should be 
the effect of such work. But these statues | 
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ones. Powers néyér'ventured in this line in 
other than single figures, all modeled in one 
tame, conventional type, unknown of Nature, 
except so far as a general outline of a fairly- 
balanced female form goes; with no specific 
excellences of detailed modeling or rendering 
of superior intellectualization. Eves, Califor- 
nias, Americas, and Greek Slaves form a soli- 
darity of an inexpressive, crudely-considered, 
monotonous type, each as good under other 
names, impassive, and exciting no emotion 
beyond a transitory satisfaction at first glance 
at their white, smooth surfaces and tolerably 
put together members, Their deficiency of 
inner life and of the esthetic mysticism which 
makes ‘Tl Penseroso” so sublimely eloquent is 
wearisomely manifest. They disclose no trace 
of the spirituality of high art and are but @ 
mockery of its best physical beauty. This de- 
ficiency in a sculptor who asserted he could 
model “a blush” and stigmatized the pro- 
fundity of imaginative insight into his art in a 
Michael Angelo as a mere “trick” of the chisel 
astonishes one. Doubtless Powers had a strong 
conception up to a certain point of what ought 
to be done in the material part of his work; but 
was lost in an intelleetual fog when called in 
for the exercise of original creative power. 
Seeing straight before him to a given 
distance, all beyond him was a blank. And 
this was the result of two causes. First, he 
was a born mechanic. As Professor Austin 
says of his early years: “‘He could invent all 
manner of toys and patent notions, from a paper 
wind-wheel up to a small-sized engine. But he 
never drew the simplest designs; he not even appeared 
Sond of pictorial illustrations. The tool-chest 
was the good fellow of his endeavor; he re- 
quired nothing else.’ In verity, works of art 
had little interest for him esthetically; but 
great in their constructive principles. His par- 
ticular working room was devoted to tools and 
machinery of his own invention, which were 
shown only to chosen visitors, with a parent’s 
pride in a pet offspring. Not merely did he 
contrive an ingenious file for manipulating the 
surface of the marble, but a machine for making 
these files. He found out how to model direci- 
ly in plaster itself. Jobs of this sort were his 
real delight. His earliest mechanical effort was 
the well-known ‘‘ Panorama of Hell,” exhibited 
in Cincinnati before he went to Italy—a vivid 
illustration in effigy of the fiery horrors, tor- 
ments, demons, and damned, after the Calvin- 
istic idea of the infernal regions ; which cer- 
tainly was ingeniously effective in agonizing the 
senses of any believer in its literal truth, The 
diversion of his unquestionable genius for me- 
chanical inyention into the field of ideal art, for 
which he really had neither capacity nor liking, 
was aloss of real moment to hiscountry. As 
an inyentor he must have largely benefit- 
ed the industrial arts; but as an artist 
he has left us as the fruit of a long and in- 
dustrious life, besides the ordinary studio 
work done as business, only five or six 
statues, which embody no ideas that take 
hold of the soul, are suggestive of no pro- 
found thought, or exhibit even perfection of 
modeling. Their chief merit is a specious 
manipulation of surface and unity of ana- 
tomical construction. The “highest genius’’ 
of no age leaves so barren and scanty a record. 
It is self-compelled to demonstrate itself in 
the embodiment of ideas and sentiments that 
through all time touch and teach the human 
heart, and are like beautiful music to its senses, 
a@ joy, once and forever. Secondly, the very 
claim of infallibility which Powers asserted 
for himself stood in the way of his develop- 
ment as an artist. Where nothing was believed 
to be wanting nothing was sought. It formed 


about him an impenetrable mental barrier to 
all the usual sources of instruction and in- 
spiration. But it was so genuinely felt. that it 
imposed on himself and the public. This was 
= less his fault than his misfortune.’ 
nthinking adulation on the part of his coun- 
trymen, baving created its idol, was unwilling 
to examine it too closely. So to the last the 
ears of all were filled with the same incense of 
raise which greeted the American publicin see- 
g its first pretty statue; the newly-fledged 
critics jumping to the conclusion that high art, 
overleaping centuries of European stagnation 
and imbecility, had alighted in all its 
pristine classical supremacy on their conti- 
nent, to honor and glorify a virgin peo- 
ple. We. patriotically deceived ourselves, 
as Powers stoutly deceived himself. It was « 
mutual error. Americans are generously in- 
clined to invent or discover genius, heedless of 
the substantiality of its claims. This works. 
mischief to all concerned. The sooner we 
r our mediocrity and superficiality in 
art and estimate at its. right tevegee our na- 
tional callousness and ignorance of its n- 
ciples and works the sooner we shall give 
to true genius and be Jess liable to be deceived 
by hantoms of our own eyocation. Better to 
lusionize ourselves than leave it to others 
todo, After shouting peans for a quarter of a 
century in the ears of civilization over a new- 
found “genius of the highest order,” a class of 
being which Heaven vouchsafes to the world only 
onee dn dong da intervals of time, it jars on 
our susceptibilities to hear a eompetent foreign 
authority like the London Atheneum sum up 
the net result in these few paling words: ‘‘ His 
ideal works were deplorable failures. The 
*Gréek Slave’ was so bad that the | 
which attended ita appearance ma pet n to 
prove the public ignorance of soulpture,”’ 
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Tr is one of the misfortunes of science 
that no sooner is a new fact discovered and 
placed beyond dispute than scores rush in with 
speculations and assertions, which load, down 
the original truth and bring it into disrepute 
with many who ought to know better. / This 
has been especially the case with Mr. Darwin’s 
discoveries in regardto the agency of insects 
in the matter of fertilization. In orchidaceous 
plants he proved first that insects did effect the 
fertilization, and secondly showed how the 
floral arrangements were adapted to.accom- 
plish. it; He and others have gone further, and 
show that it is by insect agency that many other 
plants are fertilized. Then follow others, who 
show peculiar arrangements, and then argue that 
the plants are fertilized merely because the 
peculiar arrangements are there. But this is 
not science—only plausible guesswork, which 
injures all science, The most. recent instance 
of this is in regard to the Pansy. Mr. Ben" 
nett lately had a paper in Nature, to which 
we referred at the time. Since then 
others have been making “new” dis- 
coveries about the Pansy, which do not 
amount to a great deal. One, a Mr. W. E. 
Hart, notes that the “lip of the stigma” 
“‘closes. the entrance to the spur,” and this 
must be ‘‘pushed back by an insect trying to 
reach the rectary,’’ ‘‘ thereby bending down the 
head of the stigma,” and other statements of a 
similar character, ‘‘thus rendering self-impreg- 
nation impossible.” Itis remarkable that an 
editor of any scientific paper should not know 
enough to stop such stuff as this from appear- 
ing. It rather lowers one’s veneration for En- 
glish science. Every botanical student knows 
that it is the stamens which have leverlike ap- 
pendages running down into the spur—not 
only in the Pansy, but all other Vlolas—and not 
a ‘lip of the stigma,’’ which has no such ‘‘lip’”? 
or appendage. It is, therefore, the anthers 
which drop when the levers are pressed, and 
not the “head of the stigma which bends 
down.” Butitis absurd to try to make it ap. 
pear that Violets have arrangements which ren- 
der self-fertilization impossible, when it is one 
of those rare instances in which self-fertilization 
is positively and certainly known to exist. I 
produces under ground, and in some cages above 
ground, flowers which produce pollen and 
fertilize the pistils before the flower is formed, 
and when it is utterly impossible that insects, 
wind, or any extraneous agency can operate at 
all in the matter. In fact, anything except 
self-fertilization is impossible. Besides this, an 
examination of a Pansy or Violet would show 
that, if an insect were to act atall, it would be 
to aid the flower to fertilize itself. The act of 
pushing up the lever would throw the pollen 
on the insect; but, as this would fall below the 
stigma, it would be drawn up against it on the 
insects withdrawal. But, beyond all this, any 
one familiar with the living Pansies or Violets 
knows that there are thousands which are never 
visited by insects, but which yet bear fruit. In 
the case of orchids, we know that when not 
visited by insets the flowers fade unproduc t- 
ively away; but it is rare to find a Violet grow. 
ing under any circumstances whatever that 
does not result in perfect seed from every blos- 
som. Thus we see that the probabilities, even 
including the writer’s own facts, as well as 
those we have adduced, are against the theory 
of cross fertilization, either by insect agency or 
otherwise. 


....In some recent numbers of Nature H. 
Muller has contributed a series of articles on 
insect fertilization of plants which ranks among 
the most interesting of the whole year. It is 
now well known to all students of natural his, 
tory that there are large numbers of plants 
which can only be fertilized by the aid of insects, 
It seems incredible that this should always 
have been the case; and'how and in what way it 
came about that insects should so change 
their structure as to make it essential 
for insects to do what wasat one time done 
without them is as great a mystery. But slow- 
ly facts are being gathered together which may 
shed light on this mystery. When not fertil- 
ized by insects, the wind is the great agent in 
carrying the pollen to the, stigmatic parts. 
Muller has found that pollen is divided into 
two classes—one dry and dusty, fhe othersome- 
what waxy, so that the, particles adhere to- 
gether. Then it was discovered that it was in 
all cases the wax¥ pollen, which could not be 
well, blown away by wind, which formed the 
twhole class requiring insect agency. Now 
Muller states that the common plantain and 
ali plants like it, which have dry pollen ‘and 
self-fertilize or are fertilized by wind, have no 
honey... It thus appears that honey is the attrac- 
tion furnished by the flower.as the inducement 
for the insect to actas the agent. 
Incidentally, in speaking of bees, Muller says 
that they collect pollen and honey. generally 
alternately. A bee starts out on a honey expe- 
dition, and returns with his sweet treasure; but 


the next trip. ie made.inithe interest of bee- 
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how nto he al -ontrivances 
to ili ig if Gah cite Uplate, he 
Says, save time in remarkably ingenious ways. 
In our own country it was.stated at the Troy 
meeting of the American Association that they 
bored the tube of the Petunia, and the Natural- 
ist has recorded the same thing in the Salvia and 
Gerardia; while in THz INDEPENDENT of last 
spring the Pedicularis was noted as another 
plant in which the bee took the short road to 
the honey-beds. 

In relation to the actual work of the insect, 
however, M. Muller notices the curious fact 
that, when a species of plant breaks up into 
varieties different insects seem to take on them- 
selves the office of fertilizing the several yarie- 
ties. He mentions the Lysimachia vulgaris, Phin- 
anthus Crista Galli, and Zuphrasia officinalis as 
having distinct varieties as the species find 
themselves in different situations, and then 
in most cases the forms of the flowers change 
in size, color, and other peculiarities, so that 
each insect may know the form which, as one 
may say, belongsto itself. 


....In examining the seeds of Larch or Nor- 
way Spruces, raised on trees growing in Amer- 
ican ornamental grounds, larre numbers are 
found to be mere shells without kernels. This 
has been supposed to be owing to some pecu- 
liarity of our climate; but in a paper recently 
presented to an arboricultural society in Scot- 
land Mr. John Alexander gives some curious 
facts, which seem to show that age has much 
to do with the perfection of coniferous trees. 
His experiments extended over two years, and, 
as both gave similar results, it is probable he is 
eorrect. He found that 20 cones from a tree 10 
years old gave but 40 seeds; 15 years old, 46; 
50 years old, 104; 100, 196. After this the ratio 
went downward. 125 years old, 106; 150, 74; 
200, 50; 250, 13; and 300 years old trees gave 
but 10 plants. It would thus seem that when 
a tree has grown about as tall as it is likely to 
grow it begins to lose the power of producing 
seed, 


....A Mr. Blackley, in England, has been ex- 
perimenting as to the amount of vegetable 
organisms in the atmosphere. A slip of glass, 
coated with a glutinous substance, was em- 
ployed for the lower levels, and a kite similarly 
covered for the higher ones. Fungoid spores 
existed in countless numbers. At an altitude 
of about 1,100feet he estimated the probability 
of there being abour 30,000 spores to the square 
inch. Oneof the most interesting results was 
the discovery that pollen abounds in the atmo- 
sphere, as well as fungusspores. Near the 
ground he found about 880 grains to the square 
inch; but in the high altitudes it was much 
more abundant. Those who are seeking for 
fungoid matter in the atmosphere must, there- 
fore, be-careful not to,confound pollen grains 
with them. 


.... What are called organic differences in the 
vegetable kingdom of the highest moment in 
classification often present variations which 
surprise those accustomed to depend on them 
for certain and positive rules in discrimination. 
Thus, whether the placentous mass which sup- 
ports the seed is ‘“‘central” or free from any 
connection with the walls of the ovarium or 
axile, as when it seems to be borne on the 
edges or partitions of the carpels, is generally 
regarded as a difference so decided that natural 
orders are founded in regard to this matter 
almost alone; and yet a carnation has recently 
been exhibited in which the placenta was axile, 
and not central, as its ordinal character would 
demand. . 


.+.-Crystals of phosphorus have recently 
been made by W. Douglas Herman. They 
were formed by the spontaneous evaporation of 
ordinary phosphorus in vacuo and in darkness. 
Though a few weeks were required for a length 
of from three to fiye millimetres, the crystals 
when they have reached this size were of much 
beauty. They were transparent, colorless, 
possessed great refractive power, and bore 
strong resemblance to cut diamonds. Only a 
short exposure to light rendered them yellow 
and opaque. They fell under the isomeric sys- 
tem, exhibiting a large number of faces. 


.--eltis said in some of our recent foreign 
files that André has recently discovered that 
the male Ailanthus alone gives out the offen- 
sive ordor for which this tree in blossom is so 
notorious, and that the female flowers are free 
from this objection—the Ailanthus being one 
of those trees which have male and female 
flowers on separate trees. But M. André is 
twenty years too late. American botanists 
long ago knew of it, and indeed the knowl- 
edge of it, is now common property. 


> 38..The- “Carolina Jasmin,” Gelsemium 
nitidum, with its golden-yellow flowers, is one 
of the most ornamental of all the wild climbing 
yinesof the South. A correspondent of the 
American Naturalist says it is very abundant in 
the Dismal Swamp, in Virginia, and that the 


perfume is so strong that im many persons it 
induces severe hoadaches, 
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Ove of the most interesting of the Mo- 
ravian missions is that in Dutch Guiana, or 
Surinam, as itis commonly called, It has been 
carried on with great sacrifice of life and much 
suffering, on account of the deadly climate, but 
has for more than a hundred years been blessed 
With rich spiritual fruits, The mission was 
begun in 1735, and was first intended to reach 
the aboriginal Indians. After much hardship, 
but under bright experiences of the Saviour’s 
presence, the missionaries succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of the miserable savages, 
and through a glorious revival many of them 
were gathered into the Kingdom of God. Inthe 
course of years, however, death and the inces- 
sant wars waged against the Indians by the free 
Negroes ended this once flourishing mission. 
The next attempt was with the Tree or ‘‘ Bush’» 
Negroes, who, having fled from the slavery of 
the colony, dwelt in the thickets along the 
streams of the interior, As the Dutch could 
not subdue them, they thought it might be 
well to try to convert them, and employed the 
Moravian Brethren for this purpose. The mis- 
sionaries found these Negroes on the lowest 
level of fetich worship, but succeeded in win" 
ning a cousiderable number for the Gospel. 
The mission to the Bush Negroes still continues ; 
but, as it has been shown by experience to be 
almost inevitable death for a Europgan to 
dwell in the back country of Surinam, the mis- 
sionaries have retired to the coast, and thence 
make periodical journeys up the rivers into the 
interior. During the past few years the work 
has taken a new start, through the conversion 
and remarkable labors of the Bush Negro John 
King. He has charge of a congregation at 
Maripastoon, on the Saramacca, and preaches 
throughout the ‘“‘Bush’’ region, The third and 
largest work of the Moravians in Surinam 
is among the Negroes of the colony proper. 
This was begun in 1757 and centers in the capital 
of the colony, Paramaribo. The congregation 
in that city numbers 6,000 members. Through 
the assistance of native helpers, who bring in 
their reports every Monday, the missionaries 
are able to keep up the care of individual 
souls, Besides the central congregation at Para- 
maribo, there are a number of others gathered 
on the large plantations near the coast. The 
final emancipation of the slaves, in 1872, must, 
however, effect important changes in these 
stations. _The statistics of this mission for 
1872 are as follows: stations 13, missionaries 
and missionaries’ wives and mission agents 65, 
native assistants 406, communicants 5,507, total 
adherents 23,707. Much of the expense of the 
mission is defrayed by the missionaries’ own 
labor. 

...»The success of missions is sometimes best 
shown by the tactics resorted to in order to op- 
pose them. The following extract froma mis- 
sionary’s report will show how heathenism is 
being slowly undermined in the Chinese Em- 
pire; 

“The Rev. John Chalmers, of the London 
Missionary Society, writes from Canton: ‘The 
influential part of the community seem to have 
changed their tactics entirely for the present. 
Instead of direct or violent.opposition, they re- 
sort to works of benevolence and public preach- 
ing of their favorite doctrines, in imitation of 
us. They are estabiishing hospitals and schools 
and preaching halls in the city and in the coun- 
try. There is nowa benevolent institution in 
the western suburbs of Canton, for which tens 
of thousands of dollars are subscribed by the 
officials and gentry. Medicines are dispensed 
and prescriptions written gratis, widows and 
orphans and aged poor are helped, coffins are 
provided for those who die in poverty, and free 
schools established or are to be established by 
this institution throughout the city and sub- 
urbs. Buta most remarkable fact is the. pub- 
lic preaching—a new thing in China, at least, in 
modern times, and evidently in imitation of 
Protestant missionaries. Not long ago there 
‘was an examination of candidates for the office 
of preacher, held by a committee of the gentry, 
at which some two hundred preached trial ser- 
mons, in a hall open to the public, each being 
allowed half an hour, and called to halt when 
the time was up by the ringing of a bell. Some- 
where about sixty of these are said to have been 
selected, to be paidteach thirteen dollars a month, 
for preaching in different halls in the town and 
country. This movementis, on the whole, very 
encouraging in regard to: mission work. It 
shows that adeep impression has been. pro- 
duced by Christian preaching.’”’ 


..-. The Missionary Herald for January gives 
its annual survey of the missions of the Amer- 
ican Board. From this we learn that six mis- 
sionaries have died during ‘the year and that 
thirty-nine new laborers have entered into the 
field. The new mission in Western Mexico 
has become one of much promise. Miss Ran- 
kin’s mission at Monterey, in Northert’ Mexico, 
has, at her request, been received under the 
care of the American Board. A work ha been 
begun in Italy and the mission in Bohémia has | 
assumed amore settled form. A marked’ ad- | 
vance may be noticed in some of the older | 
fields also, A new station has been organized | 
at Monastir, in, Macedonia; another, at. Pao- 
sing-fu, in North China; a native mission hes | 
been started from Foochaw, in Southern, China; | 
aud the Home . Missionary. Societies in the 
Zuln, Ceylon, Madura, aud Micronesia missions 





= “Twenty- 
four ube! hurches ,are reported, nine 
more n  hibbate! nearly 800 communicants 
were added to the churches, sixty-six more 
young men to the theological and training 
schools, eigbty-8ix more girls’ in’ boarding 
schools, and sixteen hundred more.children into 
the common mission schools. The American 
Board has 19 missions, with 70 stations and 466 
outstations; 145 ordained missionaries, and a 
total of 347 laborers sent from this country ; 914 
native pastors, teachers, and helpers; 197 
churehes; 9,435 communicants; 12 theological 
and training-schools; 21. boarding schools for 


girls and 496 common schools, and a total of 
18,644 pupils. 


-.+.The Rev. Antonio Carrasco, the eloquent 
preacher of Madrid, who came to this country 
as a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance, and 
was lost, on his return, on the. ill-fated “* Villa 
du Havre,” addressed the American Church 
Missionary Society in Philadelphia, not long 
before leaving our country. We draw the fol- 
lowing particulars from his speech: Religious 
liberty has now prevailed in Spain for five 
years, During this time twenty-seven congre- 
gations have been established in different parts 
of the country. The most important church 
is that at Seville, under the care of Cabrera. 
Carrasco’s own church in Madrid numbered 
900 persons. Christian schools have been eés- 
tablished in various towns. There is a grow- 
ing interest in the study of the Scriptures and 
a larger number of Bibles. were sold in Spain 
than in Italy last year. Great numbers of 
Bibles have been sent fram Madrid to Mexico. 
Five million Spanish Gospel tracts have been 
circulated in Spain by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London durin;; the past five years, 


«»..The American Madura Mission was 
formed in 1834, As far as Protestant work is 
concerned, the Madura field is entirely occu- 
pied by the American Board, with the excep- 
tion of Zammad and the neighborhood, where 
the Society forthe Propagation of the Gospel 
bas long labored. The mission field is divided 
into 11 districts, with 11 missionaries and a 
mission physician, The native converts, num- 
ber 7,059. . These are scattered in 249 villages, 
but nowhere form the majority of the pop- 
ulation of a village. The number of communi- 
cants is 1,547. The number of ehurcltes is 31, 
of which 14 have native pastors. Nearly half 
of the salaries of the pastors: is paid by their 
churches and a native home -missionary so- 
ciety makes up the balance, -Tas.amount con- 
tributed by the native Christians-in 1872 was 


» 728, 


.s-The Baptist Missionary Magazine gives « 
resumé of the work of the Eastern China Mis- 
sion of that denomination. This mission is 
situated in the middle of the Chinese coast and 
includes a population estimated at six millions. 
The field is occupied by several missionary 
societies. The’principal station of the Baptist 
mission is at Ning-po, which has a population 
of over 300,000, The native church here num- 
bers 100 members, has three native preachers, 
two students for the ministry, and two Bible 
women. In the whole field the Baptists have 
12 principal stations, 15 chapels, 7 churches, i4 
native preachers, one colporteur, several Bible 
women, and a total membership of 218 com- 
municants, 


..«e the French Canadian Missionary Society 
has its headquarters at Montreal and labors 
among the French Canadians, who forma third 
of the Dominion population and have of recent 
years come more largely under the influence of 
Jesuitism’ and’ Mariolatry. ‘The society. con- 
ducts two large schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, at Pointe Aux-Trembles, on the 8t. 
Lawrence, 9 miles below Montreal, and a num- 
ber of their pupils have entered the Evangelical 
ministry. They also employ a considerable 
number of colporteurs, whose efforts: to circu- 
late the Word of God among the Freneh Cana- 
dians have during the past year met )with 
much success. 


...«The London Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel is the oldest English missionary 
society. While the conversion of the heathen is 
one of its objects, its more direct work ts the ex- 
tension of the Church of England in the colonies. 
Its revenue last year amounted to more than 
$500,000. It supports wholly or in’ part 463 
ordained missionaries, of which number 223 
labor’ in the West Indies, 84 in Africa, 114 in 
Asia, 45 in Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
and lin Europe. 35 are native clergymen in 
India, Asa result of the Day of Intercession, 
appointed by the Sotiety, the means and the 
men were furnished for two new missions, one 
im Ching.and/one in Japan. it du 


: Moet Qdylon ab association has been formed 
eatiea the Sivite Society, with purposes similar 
‘to the Brahmo Sdmaj In North India. ‘Though 
“Spposed to Chétettanity, Its formation is a favor. 
able sign of the attention attracted by the 
predching of the Gospel. 


rouseeThereatenew twelve Christian, chapels 
in Pekin, 
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She Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR JAN. 25TH. 


DOUBTS REMOVED.—EXOD. IV, 1-9; 
27-81. 


Wuen God would send Moses with a mes- 
sage to the Hebrews, Moses hesitated, saying : 
** Behold they will not believe me, nor hearken 
wnto my voice.” In this suggestion, while 
Moses seemed to distrust the people to whom 
he was sent, in reality his doubt was of God 
who senthim. It wasas though he said: ‘It 
is all very well for you to tell me togo with 
this message ; but you surely do not understand 
the Hebrewsas Ido, You never would give 
such directions if you knew the difficulties in 
the way of carrying them out,’’ There is a 
great deal of this distrust of God under cover 
of doubting his creatures or of fearing that 
which manifestly he controls. It was the fail- 
ing of Peter’s faith in Jesus, not-the rising of 
the storm, that made the doubtiag disciple 
sink in fear. Thomas did not so much disbe- 
lieve the word of his fellow disciples as he did 
the power of Jesus when he asked for evidence 
to his senses of the resurrection of our Lord. 
Did not God know the Hebrews as well as 
Moses did? Might not he be trusted to wina 
hearing to his messenger and message? Away 
with doubts and fears in the path which God 
points out! ‘Have faith in God,’’ says Jesus. 
Not men, nor the elements, nor worldly wealth, 
nor our surroundings, but God may be trusted 
elways. The preacher, the teacher, the parent 
can confidently expect a glad hearing from those 
to whom he is divinely commissioned. God 
can remove modern doubts, as he removed 
doubts of old. Fear for the results of popular 

‘scepticism nowadays showsa distrust rather 
of God than of the world. No obstacles prove a 
hindrance to any whom God leads. God can 
do better for his children in hard times than 
they can do for themselves when money and 
work are abundant. The widow and the father- 
less are safer while trusting God than are wives 
and children who trust the strongest human 
arm. To Moses, as to Peter, and to how many 
since that day, might it have been ‘said : ““O 
thon of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” 

God gave no new instrument into Moses’s 
hand when he would do a great work through 
him. He simply made effective what was 
already there. ‘‘ What is that in thine hand?” 
he asked. And the rod which Moses held, 
“‘the shepherd’s rod cut out of a thicket, the 
mere crab-stick with which he guided his 
sheep,’’ God chose as an agency for the de- 
livering of Israel. A practical application of this 
incident made by Dr. Buckland is worthy of 
reproduction just here. 


“ That wonder-working rod was nothing but 
the common implement of daily toil, consecrated 
and used for God. The lesson does not stand 
alone. Whatis thatin thine hand, stranger? An 
ox-goad, with which I urge my lazy beasts. Use 
it for God,and Shamgar’s ox-goad defeats the 
Philistines. What is that in thine hand, David ? 
My sling, with which I keep the wolves from 
-the sheep. Yet with that sling he slew Goliath, 
. whom an army dare not meet. What is that in 
thine hand, disciple? Nothing but five barley 
loaves and two little fishes. Bring them to 
Me, give them to God, and the multitude is 
fed. What is that in thine hand, poor widow ? 
Only two mites. Give them to God; and be- 
hold the fame of your riches fills the world. 
‘What hast thou, weeping woman? An alabas- 
ter box of ointment, Give it toGod. Break 
it and pour it on thy Saviour’s head, and its 
sweet perfume is a fragrance in the Church till 
now. What hast thou, Dorcas? My needle. 
Use it for God, and those coats and garments 
kee multiplying and are clothin; bie naked 
still. This is God’s way of workin; . 
He does not say, Leave your honest Saienins : 
but use it for him. What is your lot in life? 
What is your calling? What is that in thine 
hand? If you but knew it, ou have 
Moses’s rod in your hands, the ‘simple instru- 
mentality of doing good.” 


At last Moses and Aaron were ready to do as 
they were directed. Moses filled his place, and 
Aaron his; ‘‘and the people believed.’ The 
blessing was not lacking when those whom 
God taught heeded his commands and proved 
their faith by their works. There is commonly 
more of a wiliingness among men to hear God’s 
simple truth than there is among preachers to 
declare it. Ministers waste a great deal of 
breath trying to prove what their hearers do 
not doubt. With Moses, they think the people 
lack faith, when really the distrust is their 
own, If we will do our duty, God will take 
care of ‘‘the people.” 

I 


.... The improvement in home religious train- 
ing through the influence of the Sunday-school 
is more clearly recognized than. formerly. 
Although there are still croakers and alarmists, 
who fear that parents sometimes give less atten- 
tion to their children’s religious instruction be- 
cause of the interest shown in the little ones by 
their Sunday-school teachers, it is admitted by 
the more wise and thoughtful that the Sunday- 
school supplies a lack to children who are not 
well taught at home and brings more and better 
home training to those whose parents do any- 
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thing for them in this line. The Sunday-school 
both increases and improves family religious in- 
struction. That this is its tendency and its re- 
sult is more and more obvious. Parents do best 
for their children when coworking with other 
teachers, not while working alone. A writer in 
the English Wesleyan Sunday-school Magazine 
says of the change of sentiment on this point 
wrought through the lessons of Sunday-school 
experience : 

‘No longer is the power of parents exag- 
gerated ; no longer is it asserted that they on 
competent to effects not within their reach. It 
is now readily admitted that they are not the 
only parties charged with the education of their 
offspring; but that they share the work and the 
respons ‘lity with other agents. The vast 
ee of nature and experience are continual- 

ly declaring to the eye and in the ear of child- 
hood the wisdom, power, and goodness of the 
Great Artificer. Sun and star, flower and fruit, 
example and precept, voice and pen—all these 
and more than these are appointed by Infinite 
Benevolence to. educate the rising generation.” 


.. At a meeting ofsome 250 teachers, held at 
Morristown, during the sessions of the last State 
Sunday-school Convention of New Jersey, in 
response to the question, put by the chairman 
of the meeting, Rev. G. A. Peltz, ‘‘ What mis- 
takes should teachers shun?’’ answers came 
from one and another, as follows: Using long 
words; coming in late; talking too loud; com- 
ing unprepared; not coming at all; coming 
without prayer; doing all the talking; not re- 
peating the points taught ; leaving the applica- 
tion till the end of the lesson; asking questions 
to fill up the time; dwelling too long on one 
question ; leaving school before its close; fail- 
ing to give notice of intended absence ; omitting 
personal appeals; forgetting scholars during the 
week:; confining questions to the printed papers ; 
omitting the main truth of the lesson; neglect- 
ing teachers’ meetings; omitting personal 
prayer ; not living as they teach ; not visiting the 
scholars’ homes ; not loving their scholars; not 
taking a Sunday-school paper; not going after 
absentees; not keeping a. class-book; not ex- 
pecting conversions; conversing with other 
teachers in school time; allowing the scholars 
to chat on unimportant matters. There are 
doubtless many other mistakes than these made 
by Sunday-school teachers; but this list will 
answer to begin with for those who would im- 
prove themselves. 


.-A popular lady romance writer tries her 
hand in the Sunday-school Journal in her line of 
writing under the head of ‘‘ The Sunday-school. 
From the Standpoint of an Onutsider.”’ To 
begin with, she makes Robert Raikes a “pious 
shoemaker,’’ who “* gathered a few little raga- 
muffins from the streets about the lapstone 
upon his knees, and tried between hammer and 
awl to teach them” the alphabet. As he was, 
in fact, a newspaper publisher and editor and 
hired teachers for his first Sunday-schools, her 
standpoint is clearly outside of historic verity. 
She puts it also outside of the range of probabil- 
ity when she assumes to find a scholar in the 
Sunday-school whose father ‘* was a member of 
high standing in the church, a strong tower to 
his minister, a man whose voice was heard not 
only often but long and loud in the prayer. 
meeting,’’ who professed to have never heard 
of Jesus Christ. Like most writers in her de- 
partment of criticism, her standpoint is, fur- 
thermore, outside of familiarity with the work- 
ings of the modern Sunday-school and the re- 
ligious habits of Christian familles generally. 
Perhaps it is well for the Sunday-school that 
such of its critics are yet outsiders, even 
though it might benefit them to have a place 
within its enclosure. 


.-.-Among other proposed ‘‘helps” to the 
Sunday-school, Rouse’s version of the Psalms 
is named as preferable to the ‘‘namby-pamby 
airs inflicted on the children of this generation 
in the guise of Sabbath-school songs.” The Jn- 
terior counts this version “‘incomparably better 
and more appropriate than half our Sunday- 
school hymnology.”” We doubt not that Sun- 
day-school workers generally will accept this 
judgment of “half our Sunday-school hymnol- 
ogy’’; but while the other half remains Rouse’s 
version of the Psalms will hardly run out all 
other music from the schools. 


-e» The responsibility of teachers bids fair to 
be newly tested before the Palmyra courts. A 
man was arrested there and fined seven dollars 
for swearing at his grandmother. He insists 
that he learned profanity of the old lady, and 
he proposes to hold her responsible, through a 
civilsuit, for the Incurred damages. The Sun- 
day-school teachers’ office will assume new 
perils if an instructor can be held to pecuniary 
accountability for all injury accruing to his 
scholars from imitation of his weaknesses and 
vices. 


«...The Harnest Worker, a Sunday-school 
periodical of the Southern Presbyterian Church | 
commences the yearina new and attractive 
dress. The weekly issue of so ably conducted 
a paper as this has proved itself in its depart- 
ment evidences enterprise in the Publishing 


Board anda good spirit in the sphere of its. 


circulation, 


Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ALLYN, E. R., Bapt,, W. Sebawa, Mich. 

BACON, 8. F., Presb., of Carlton, at Holly, 
i. ie 

BEARD, Epwin 8., Cong., of Warren, Me., 
inst., Dec. 80th, Brooklyn, Ct. 

BEARD, Henry B., Cong., inst., 
Little Valley, N. Y. 

BORCHERS, Ernest F., Cong., of No. Bridg- 
ton, at No. Yarmouth, Me. 

BRADLEY, C. F., Cong., of So. Lee, Mass’, 
inst., Dec. 81st, Birmingham, Ct. 

CHASE, W. T., Bapt., inst., Jan. Ist, 1st ch., 
Lewiston, Me. 

CLARK, 8. G., Presb., of Highland, Kan., at 
Brooklyn Village, O. 

CLARK, W., Bapt., of Xenia, 
ter, Ill. : 

CULISS, W. B., Presb., inst., Dec. 30th, North. 
Tenth-st., ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DENISON, DanrzEL, Cong., inst., 
Middle Haddam, Ct. 

DOWD, Q. L., Cong., of New Haven Theol. 
Sem., at Greeley, Col. 

EASTWOOD, James, Univ., North Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

EGAN, Patricg, R. C., assistant, Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EKINGS, F. O°’C., Bapt., of Madison Theo. 
Sem., ord., Vincenttown, N. J. 

FAY, J. F., Bapt., of Wayland, at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

GRAHAM, C. G., Bapt., Van Wert, O. 

HALSEY, Lewis, Bapt., of Ogden, at Farmers’ 
Village, N. Y. 

HEYWOOD, T., Cong., of Chenango Forks, 
N. Y., at Paterson, N. J. 

HUTCHINSON, H. H., Cong., stated supply, 
Whitneyville and Mansfield, Ct. 

HUSSEY, Joun, Pre sb., of Loveland, at Lock- 
land, O. 

JULIAN, W. A., Luth., of Saddle River, N. J., 
at Mill Hill, N. C. 

MANN, Asa, Cong., of Bath, N. H., inst., Dec. 
80th, Raynham, Mass. 

MERRILL, Wiiu14M A., Cong., of Kennebunk- 
port, stated supply, Andover, Me. 

MENDES, F. pr Sora, D.D., Hebrew, assistant 
preacher 44th-st. Synagogue, New York. 

MILLER, RicHarp, Cong., of Chicago Theol. 
Sem., ord., Dec. 23d, Emerald Grove, Il. 

MONAHAN, Joun, R. C., of St. Michael’s, 
ee at St. Patrick’s, Norristown, 

2. 


Dec. 22d, 


O., at Winches- 


Dec. 30th, 


McDERMOTT, Danret I., R. C., Church of 
the Holy Family, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NIXON, A. B., Bapt., ord., Dec, 20th, Har- 
mony, O. 

PATTERSON, C. V., Bapt., Hamilton, N. Y. 

PERKINS, B. F., Cong., of Stowe, Vt.,. at 
Kankakee, tl. 

PITKIN, P. H., Presb., stated supply, Winne- 
bago, Ill 

RONDTHALER, EpwarD, Morav., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at Ist ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

POTTER, T. T., Bapt., of Warrensville, at Men- 
dota, Ill 

PUTNAM, H. B., Cong 

i, inst., Dec. 3ist, 
Mass. 

RHODES, C., Bapt., of Stanton-st. ch., New 
York, "at Central ch., Williamsburg, 'N. Y. 

ROBINSON, SaMvEL, Presb., inst., Dec. 14th, 
Stockton, Cal. 

ROWLEY, G. B., Cong., inst., Dec. 80th, Nor- 
folk, N. Y. 

SAFF ORD, O. F., Univ., inst., Jan. Ist, Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. 

SNOW, B. P., Cong., editor of The Christian 
Mirror, stated supply, West ch., Portland, 


of West Concord, N. 
Tabernacle ch., Salem, 


anAW. R. P., Presb., of Bedford, Ind., at 
Saginaw City, Mich. 


STOUT, I. C., Bapt., ord., Dec. 18th, Hebron, 
Ind. 


SOMERVILLE, W. C., Cong., of Newport, at 
Coventry, Vt. 

THOMAS, D. C., Bapt., of Newburg, at Niles,O, 

TOMB, J. 8. L., Presb., of Wynantskill, at No. 
Chatham, N. Y. 

YOUNG, Joun R., Presb., Tecumseh, Mich. 

VIBBERT, G. H., Univ., Somerville, Mass. 

WAITE, H. H., Cong., of Utica, at 1st ch., 
Hopkinton, | No Fi 

WAUGH, D.D., Presb., 
Marion, O. 

WHEAT, H., Bapt., of Broadalbin, at Palmyra, 

babes omen =p A. C., Bapt., of Franklin, Pa., at 
Cats kill, N.Y. 

WILLIAMS, W. W., Bapt., ‘Catskill, N. ¥. 

WILLARD, Joux, Cong., inst., Dec. 80th, 
Marlboro’, Mass. 

WOODHULL, J. A., Cong., inst., Dec. 24th, 
Groton, Ct. 


inst., Dec. 20th, 


CALLS, 


ANGIER, M. B., Cong., 80. Ipswich, Mass. 

BAKER, N. M., Cumb. Presb., of Mt. Zion, at 
Decatur, 

BRICKMAN, A. 0., New Church, Allentown, 
Pa. 


CHAMBERLAIN, C., Cong., of Burlington, to 
E. Granby, Ct. 

CLAGETT, W. H., Presb. (So.), a Chestnut- 
st. ch., Louisville, Ky. Accepts. 

COURT, Rosert, Presb., of Malcolm, Ia., to 
1st ch., Lowell, Mass. 
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AVIES, Tuomas M., aera! od Bangor Theo: 
Sem., to gg Falls, Me. 

Dz WOLF Bapt., gf Rochester Theo. : 
Sem., to Fistbwet! LI 

HARRISON, SAMUEL, Presb., of Ringoes, N. 
J., to Smyrna, Del. 

HICKS, WIG: ay of Kilbourn Cit; 

mond.'W g., Y, be 

HOWE, E. F., Pt 
Danielsonville, 

HOWE, Grorcz x, am .» of Andover Theo. 
Sem., to Princeton, Mass. 

INCHES, Davip. y. P., of Spring Grove, IIL, 

to Chetopa, 

JESTER, T. Siiienebeike Presb., of Union 
Theo. Sem., to Middletown, Pa. Accepts. 

an povkis C., Cones of Holly, to Smyrna, 


ene Terre Haute, Ind., to - 


SALLOGE, sg 8. Bapt., 1st ch., Leaver- 
worth , Kan. ‘Accepts. 

MAY, THOMAS, Cong., of Williamstown, to 
Quechee, Vt. 

PEABODY, Frank G., Unit., of Boston, to 
Meadville, Pa. 

PHELPS, 8. DrypveEn, D.D., of New Haven, Ct.» 
to Jefferson-st. ch., Providence, RI 

PRENTICE, A. M., Bapt ., of Rhiuebeck, tm 
Brockport, N. ¥. ecepts. 

SAMUEL, Rosert, Cong., Weston, Vt. 

STODDARD, D. H., geet of Athol, Mass., to 
Great Fails, N 

TAYLOR, R., D. ‘ "Presb., 1st ch., Borden- 
town, b 

TREAT, Cuarzzs R., Cong., of Boston, Maas., 
to 2d ch., Greenwich, Ct. 

SMITH, Moszs, Cong., of Leavitt-st. ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill, to Jackson, Mich. 

WEBBER, Guones N., D.D., Prof., Cong., of 
Middlebury Coll., Vt., to ist Presb. ch., 
Troy, IN, 2. ‘Accepts. 

WELLMAN, J. W., D.D., Cong., of Newton, 
to Malden, Mass. 

REMOVALS. 

a. T. H., Bapt., Bristol, Vt., re 
signs. 

CALLOWAY, 8. P., Bapt., West Point, Ga., 
resigns. 

COIT, Cuartes P., Presb., North ch., Bing. 
hamton, N. Y., resigns. 

DEROR J. Pig Presb., Sprague ch., Albany, 


EASTON, D. H., Cong., West ch., Danbury, 
Ct., resi gns.. 

FOWLER, P. H., D.D., Presb., Utica, N. ¥, 

GOULD, H. A. , Cong,, Hammond, Wis. 

GUISCARD, U. B., Bapt., Union-sve. ¢h., 
Greenpoint, L.L, resigns. 
HAVER, C. H., Bapt., Galesburg, Mich., re- 
signs. Leaves April 1st. 
HIDDEN, E. N., Cong., Ist ch., 
Mass. 

au, LuTHER D,, Bapt., Reading, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HUME, Tuomas, JR., Bapt., 
signs. 

JONES, C. D., Cong., Arvonia, Kan., resigns. 

LAIRD, James, Cong., Hollis, N. H., resigns. 

START, Wit11am A., Univ., No. Cambridge, 
Mass., resigns. 

STRICKLAND, Wii.1am H., Bapt., Kolloch- 
st. ch., Augusta, Ga., resi igns. 

TAYLOR, G. W., Bapt., ‘De Graff, O., resigns. 

TURNBULL, Groxce P., Bapt., Trenton, N. Y., 
resigns. Leaves March 1st. 

WELLS, R. P., Cong., Southampon, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WHITING, Lrmay, D.D., Cong., of Janesville, 
Wiss., resigns. 

WITHROW, B. H., Presb., Columbia, Pa., re- 
signs. 


Middleboro’, 


Danville, Va., re- 


DEATHS, 
aLise, 4 . F., Bapt., Churchville, N. Y., Dec 


DEYN, Mark P., R. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 
HAY, . a Ba Pr dm St. Charles, Mo., Dec. 
th. 


HINES, G., a. Salem, Or., Dec. 11th. 


INGRAHAM, SaxvBL Cong., Santee Agenc 
Neb., Dee. 27th. Aged 46. omy 

JOHNSON, E. D., Meth., Navasota, Tex., Nov. 
18th. Aged 59. 

— — Presb., St. Andrew’s, N. B., 
ec, 29 


one B. x Meth., Gatesville, Tex.,; Dec. 


MINTOUYNE, A. ie Bapt., Eddyville, Ia., 
Nov. 22d. Aged 

McNAIR, Sotomon, esse, Little Britain, Pa., 
Dec. 29th. 


rn ee Rurvus A., Cong., Pembroke, N. i. 


REYNOLDS, M. L., RB. C. 
Pa, Dec. 26th. “Aged 49. 


SEYMOUR, WILLIAM Woop, Epis., New York, 


New Philadelphia. 


SKELTON, W. D., Meth., Chicago, Il. 
WASHBURN, F. T., Unit., Milton, Mass., Dec. 
27th. Aged 80. 
Oe ae JOHN, Cong. ., West Burke, Vt., 
an, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


mere io Epwarp B. M., D.D., is editor of 
The Jewish Independent, a paper just started 
at Poot Il. e 
BURROUGHS, J. C., D.D., Bapt., bas re} 
signed. the ‘presidency of Chicago Univers: | 
yy 


LORD, Cuantzs E., D.D., Cong. of, Tatsaah 
cle College, Brooklyn, has 
district secretary of the American geet] 
Soc. for N, “F 

PARSON, W. E., Lutb., has been elected Pro- , 
fessor of “Foka in Howard University, ' 
Wash One D.C. 

PATERSON, E. L., Epis. ag Bes a) 
missionary at ‘large Ae ele 
population of arge'te 
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~ Gilucation. 


GovzRnor Dix, in his annual message, pre- 
sents the following statement of the condition 
of the public schools and the operation of the 
common school system in this state for the year 
ending September 30th, 1873 : 

Total receipts, including balance on hand 





Sept. Mth, 1872........... ce ceeeeeesscecees $12,089,168 98 
Total expenditures for the yeaP..........++ 10,946,230 §2 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages.......... 7,417,179 50 


Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, 
1,991,982 82 
Estimated value of school-houses and 

BNBBin'daccccgn deed cccedecccddedepe sbecneddee 27,070,310 00 
Total number of school-houses............ 
Number of school districts (exclusive of 

GRA aa cai csc b iv cnccdssccdccossasececcccse 
Number of teachers employed at the same 

time for the full legal term of school.... 18,268 
Number of teachers employed during any 


portion Of the yoaP.......cccccccccccsccsges 29,491 
Number of children attending the public . 
BORDER 000006 50 cn cvdsqerecedséhbbbunstlubds 1,030,360 


ceca g EAGLE LLL OED IE LEAD 6,535 
Number of children of school age attend- 

ing private schools............cescesseseees 130,096 
Number of volumes in school district li- 

it dnirndciade tele dtaniibhnaans tanpchaie 858,315 
Number of persons in the state between 

the ages of 5 and 21 years..............+ i 1,545,260 


The condition of the colleges and academies is 
stated to be in all respects satisfactory. “In 
the former the course of instruction is con- 
stantly adapting itself to the requirements of 
the age. While disciplinary and classical stud- 
fies have never been more thoroughly pursued, 
subjects which are regarded as more closely 
related to the practical affairs of life are receiy- 
ing increased attention. The number of stu- 
dents during the past year was very consider- 
ably in excess of that of the preceding. 

The number of colleges in the state is as fol- 
lows: literary, 22 ; medical, 13 ; law schools, 5,” 


.... With respect to the academies of this 
state the Governorsays: 


“A system of examinations, instituted by 
the regents several years since, greatly reduced 
the number of scholars on which the distribu- 
tion of the public moneys appropriated to these 
institutions is made. The reports of the last 
year show an increase in the number of such 
scholars of nearly 20 per cent. over the previous 
year—an increase most gratifying, because it 
exhibits the salutary influence of higher re- 
quirements in scholarship. ‘The regents are 
contident tbat this influence will continue to 
Strengthen and extend, making itself very 
sensibly felt iu the common schools, as well as 
in the academies. The increased appropria- 
tions lately made to these institutions are great- 
ly stimulating the work of both teachers and 
scholars in ull departments of instruction. They 
are specially felt in the classes for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the common schools, there 
being an increase of at least 30 per cent. in the 
number of such teachers now under training, as 
compared with former years. . . . In the 
character of the instruction and the apparatus 
provided for the illustration of science many 
of these institutions are fully equal to the col- 
leges of a few years ago. ‘The number of 
academies and academical departments of union 
ro gy under the visitation of the regents is 


....-Oberlin College has an endowment fund 
of $115,000 and the Theological Seminary a 
fund of $30,000. The estimated value of build- 
ings, grounds, etc., is $155,000; and there were 
other resources, not yet available, valued at 
$100,000. The total property thus reaches 
$460,000. The annual income is $21,000 and 
the expenses are $30,000. The deficit is made 
up by the alumni. The salary of the president 
is $1,600; of theological professors, $1,400; of 
college professors, $1,200; of tutors, 500 to 
$1,000. Present number of students in all de- 
partments, 1,871, distributed as follows: theo- 
logical, 46; college (classical), 139; leg 
(scientific), 48; ladies’ department, 166; class- 
ical preparatory, 242; English preparatory, 541; 
niusical department, 807. This gives a total of 
1,489 students, of whom 117 are reckoned 
twice. 





..+The receipts of the Michigan Univers ity 
last year were $104,243 and the expenses 

$107,410. The institution employed, besides 
" the president, 22 professors, 8 assistant pro- 
fessors, and 15 other assistant instructors of 
various grades. The number of students was: 
literary, 484; medical, 358; law, 384; total, 
1,177. 

....Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, 
says: ‘All our normal schools are well filled 
and doing valuable service for the state. And 
1 may add that the Agricultural College and 
our Technical Institutes are crowded with 
scholars, and that each seems to be fulfilling 
its special mission ina most satisfactory man- 
ner,’ 

----Oberlin College has graduated from the 
theological department 233; from the college, 
693; from the ladies’ department, 549; total, 
1,514. There have been about 17,000 students 
¢onnected for longer or shorter periods with 
the various departments of the institution. 


...»Haryard University has 1,167 students, as 
follows: college, 706; law, 188; divinity, 22; 
scientific, 42; medical, 175; dental, 31; agri- 
cultural (Bussey), 3; candidates for higher. de- 
grees, 35; graduate scholars, 2; resident grad- 
Dates, 8, 











A country fellow entered one of the New 
York banks, and, walking up to the counter, 
exclaimed: “Here lam. I want you to take a 
fair look at me.’’ Without a word further, he 
strode ott. The next day the same customer 
reappeared, uttered the same words, and again 
disappeared. The third day, at about the same 
time, he walked in, and, advancing to the tell- 
er’s desk, threw down a draft payable three days 
after sight. ‘* Now,” said he, “‘you’ve seen me 
three times. I want the money for it.” 


....A witty Cincinnati lady, writing from 
Washington, says: ‘‘ Boston draws herself up 
severely, scans your eerebral developments 
through her eyeglass, and coolly asks: ‘‘ What 
do you know?” New York displays her silk 
and diamonds, and pertly asks: ‘‘ Whatare you 
worth?’ Philadelphia, with prim hands and 
pursed-up lips, asks: ‘* Who was your grand- 
father?’ While Washington stops between 
the waltz and the German to inquire: “Can 
you dance ?” 


....As a fashionable young lady, fresh from 
boarding-school, came to her honest father’s 
breakfast-table, instead of speaking English 
and saying “ Good-morning,” she spoke French 
and said: “* Bonjour.” ‘Of course, the bone’s 
yours, if you say so,” responded the practical 
old gentleman, as he handed her the ossified 
portion of the beeisteak. 


....Scene: Senior breakfast table, Christmas 
morning. New Comer: ‘Mr. C., what did you 
get last nightfor Christmas?’ Mr. C. (gruffly): 
“Got a good sleep.’’ WN. 0.: ‘Mr. T., what 
did you get this morning?” Mr. 7.: “Got 
up.” WV. C.: “Mr. 8., what did you getin your 
stocking?’ Mr. S.: “Got my foot in it.” 


....A telegraph messenger boy got his dis- 
patches mixed the other day, and handed a 
jockey a telegram which read: ‘‘Can you sup- 
ply our pulpit next Sunday ?” and to a well- 
known clergyman a dispatch which read: “The 
race is postponed till Monday. Can’t you come 
down and spend Sunday ?” 





....A father, in' consoling his daughter, who 
had lost her husband, said: ‘‘I don’t wonder 
you grieve for him, my child; you will never 
find his equal.”’ ‘I don’t know as I can,”’ re- 
sponded the sobbing widow ; “‘but I'll do my 
best,’’ The father felt comforted. 


...."* You cannot taste in the dark,” said a 
lecturer. ‘‘Nature has intended us to sec our 
food.”” “Then,” inquired’ a forward pupil, 
‘how about a blind man at dinner?’ “ Na- 
ture, sir,” answered the professor, ‘“‘has pro” 
vided bim with eye-teeth.”’ 


....‘*Good morning,” said a compositor to 
the head of a flourishing family. ‘“ Have you 
any daughters who would make good type. 
setters?’ ‘*No; but I havea wife that would 
make a very good devil.’ 


....A little boy having broken his rocking- 
horse the day it was bought, his mother be- 
gan to rebuke him. He silenced her by in- 
quiring: ‘* What is the good of a horse till it’s 
broke ?”” 


....A man writes to an editor: for $4, ‘‘ be- 
cause he is so infernally short,” and gets in 
reply the heartless response: ‘‘Do as I do— 
stand up on a chair,” 


...** Building castles in Spain, Mr. S. 2” said 
the landlady to Spicer, who was thoughtfully 
regarding bis breakfast cup. ‘* No, ma’am,” 
said Spicer. ‘Only looking over my grounds 
in Java,”’ 


...-Domestic young lady (making pies): 
“Frank, the kitchen’s no place for boys, Has 
dough such an attraction for you?’’ Clever 
youth: ‘‘It isn’t the dough, Cousin. It’s the 
dear.’’ 


....Only six native Jerseymen can be found 
to study theology at Princeton; the other 
ninety-five pupils are from the United States, 


....One great difference between Byron and 
Burns in early youth was that the one was a 
Harrow boy, the other a plowboy. 


....It is said the little birds on the Common 
conform to the rules of thering. Only two 
sparrers go into box at a time. 

eeoe’’ What is your name, little girl?” 
‘Minnie.’ ‘Minnie what?’ ‘Minnie Don’t, 
Mamma calls me.” 

....1t is remarked that wood will last much 
longer if left for the women folks to saw and 
split. 

....The color of the wind was discovered by 
the man who went out and found it blew. 


eeee Which is the wickedest portion of Amer- 
ica? Why, Sin-sin-naughty, to be sure. 

....What is the proper age for a parson? 
Why, the parson-age, of course, 

....The ebild who cried for an hour did not 
get it, 
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The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONQUEST.* 


Tae Norman conquest of England is one 
of the most fascinating periods of history. 
It is a story of knightly adventure which 
surpasses in interest the most marvelous 
romauces of chivalry; and it also includes 
the time when the Saxons and Normans, 
opposing types of character and civilization, 
were united, and the modern English ap- 
peared, the most peculiar and the most ag- 
gressive race of modern times. It is the 
work of science to demonstrate the develop- 
ment of the new race from the old. A 
great historian will combine romantic nar- 
rative with philosophical exposition, so as 
to satisfy both the imagination and the 
reason. , 

Two great names have already been asso- 
ciated with this work—Augustin Thierry 
and Sir Francis Palgrave. Thierry is one 
of the most brilliant. and most pathetic 
figures in history. In the midst of blind- 
ness and pain, he re-created for himself and 
mankind the worldof Norman heroes and 
magnified their share in the growth of mod- 
ern England. Palgrave, a most worthy 








and learned Englishman, studied more the 
Teutonic side and emphasized its influence. 
There has been rapid advance in early En- 
glish scholarship since the appearance of 
these older works. New editions of the 
original authorities in Anglo-Saxon, and 
Latin, and Norman, the biographers and 
chroniclers of the time, have been pre- 
pared, many of them with scholarly notes 
and indexes. Valuable notes and mono- 
graphs on minor matters — antiquarian, 
architectural, geographical, philological, as 
well as biogiaphical and historical — have 
been steadily dr&pping from the English 
press, not a little aided from France and 
Germany; so that Mr. Freeman found the 
old field ready with a rich aftermath. He 
published bis first volume, after twenty 
years of preparation, with the end of the 
year 1866, the octocentenary year of the 
Conquest, as he calls it ;and he has followed 
it up rapidly with three more volumes, the 
fourth appearing in 1871; a fifth and last is 
still to come. They were printed in the 
sumptuous style of the Oxford University 
Press, with the fair large type and heavy 
white paper which our poor scholars dream 
of. Mr. Freeman and his publishers have 
now paid usa very acceptable compliment 
in issuing an American edition at half the 
price of the English. Itis still a handsome 
book, with a good price—$4 a volume. We 
could read it very comfortably if it were 
printed in the style of Harper’s ‘‘ Grote,” 
for $1.50. 

Mr, Freeman’s work shows many of the 
traits of an historian of the highest rank— 
industry, brightness, enthusiasm, compe- 
tent general learning, love of the subject, 
ease in composition, and other rhetorical 
art. His books are divided into a main nar- 
rative and an appendix of notes in which 
special questions of doubt or antiquarian 
learning are discussed at Jength. 

The main narrative is everywhere care- 
fully labored, often high-wrought, and will 
doubtless win more admirers than if it were 
simpler and briefer, If we take one of 
Thierry’s vivid chapters and examine the 
process of filling it out to a volume of 
Freeman, there will be found a large bulk 
of geographical and antiquarian and espe. 
cially architectural details. Mr, Freeman 
has written learned works on architecture, 
treating it archsologically and his. 
torically, and he has visited and studied 
the towns and sites which come up in the 
history, with the unstinted zeal of our best 
modern historians; and he brings in these 
studies and they fill up fast. So with the 
names of persons. They have been care- 
fully scrutinized, and whenever a man enters 
on the stage, if nobody knows who he is, at 
least we may be told who he may have been; 
and, if so, bis uncles anc cousins, and what 





*THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND: its Causes and its Results. By Ep>warp 
A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow of Trin-" 
ity College, Oxford. Revised American Edition. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, for Macmillan & Co., 





New York. 1873 
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they did or may hayedone. Then there is a 
good deal of repetitious rhetoric, touching 
up again and again the prominent persons 
or dilating apparently insignificant charac- 
ters to heroic. proportions. On supreme 
occasions all these elements are wrought up 
with high art. Then Mr. Freeman “‘ puts 
on,’’ as our boys say: he tells the tale like 
the great master of “ putting on,” who told 
the tale of the trial of Warren Hastings, 
The scene rolls out gorgeously with its 
splendid accumulation of associations. Then 
there is a roll-call of the immortals: ‘“ Thith- 
er came the Atheling Eadgar, once more to 
try the chances of the last representative of 
the house of Cerdic. Thither came Gos- 
patric, with the forces of his northern 
earldom, the men of the still independent 
England beyond the Tees, proud no doubt 
of the slaughter of their would-be Norman 
earl; prouder, probably, that the arm of 
Saint Cuthberht had been stretched forth to 
save them from the wrath of William him- 
self. Thither came the exiled Maerleswegen, 
to win back his own; and Archill, who 
thus jeoparded all that he had gained by his 
former submission to the stranger. Thither 
came Siward, the son of Aithelgar”; and 
thither came, and thither came the whole 
procession of epitheted kites and crows. 

But Mr. Freeman does hot very often lash 
himself up to this. His general narrative is 
easy and his diction almost always simple 
and unaffected. He has an occasional idiom 
from the Anglo-Saxon, such as the spindle 
side for the female line, the slaughter place for 
the battle field. On the whole, we like him 
well. Butheis best and most himself in 
the notes, the appendixes. Here he piles 
bis learning up most freely, and sets forth 
his own views and sets down other people 
most vigorously. Someof them are marvels. 
of industrious research. Of this the first’ 
one is a good example. It is on the use of 
the word ‘English.’ Mr. Freeman is a 
reformer of names.- He prides himself on 
having adopted the Greek form of the 
names of our old classical acquaintances— 
Sokrates, Thoukudides, and the rest; and ina 
similar spirit he proposes to change our old 
Edward into Hadward, Alfred into Ailfred, 
and so on. Baeda for Beda is a special favor- 
ite, perhaps because he has fished it from 
some heretofore unpublished Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript. He has made up his mind that 
Sazon and Anglo-Sazon were not used in the 
times of which he treats, and ought not to 
be now. He uses Hnglish as the only gen- 
eral name of the Teutonic settlers in Britain 
from the earliest times. For distinction he 
sometimes calls the Anglo-Saxons Old En- 
gish. And here is a note of ten pages of 
fine print to enforce this nomenclature. It 
is stuffed as fall of quotations as Jack 
Horner’s Christmas pie was with plums. 
They must count by hundreds, from inac- 
cessible old original chronicles by the score— 
from England, Wales, France, Germany, 
Italy—an erudition to be compared with that 
of Sir William Hamilton in his famous note 
on common sense; but there is a difference 
in the upshot. This note is lively, pugna- 
cious, and skillful; but it isinconclusive. It 
is admitted that Hngle was the current gen- 
ezal name by which the Anglo-Saxons culled 
themselves. The note tries to show that 
Sazons never was used, and that Anglo. 
Sazons was @ rare official expression; wnich 
neyer was in common use. As to Sazons, 
it is proverbially dangerous to assert a nega- 
tive. The Welsh and other Britons always 
called the Teutonic invaders Sazons. The 
word is found in Latin books, and the com- 
pounds Hast-Sazons, West-Saxons, etc., were 
in everybody’s mouth. It would be a mar- 
velif the general Saxons were not occasion- 
ally used by the West-Saxons. In fact, we 
happen to have noticed some examples of 
it. One is in Alfred’s translation of Beda, 
Book I, $15. Beda sometimes uses Sazones 
and sometimes Anglé; and Alfred generally 
follows him, as though both were equally 
familiar. But here Beda’s Latin isa little curt 
and leaves a sentence without its proper 
names. The royal interpreter, always anx- 
ious to be understood, paraphrases the Latin 
and introduces a bran new Searan of just 
the kind that Mr. Freeman cannot find. 

As to Anglo-Sarons,a careful philologist 
who would scrutinize the forms of the word 


-as closely as the place in which they are 


found, would, we think, reverse Mr. Free- 
man’s judgment that it is a rare official ex- 
pression. For the words found, though in, 














formal Latin documents, are not in Latin 
form. Instead of Anglorum et Saronum, of 
Anglosazonum, we find Angulsazna, the 
vulgar proiinnciation and the Teutonic in- 
flexion of Which tell us as plainly as they can 
that they are borrowed from the folkspeech. 

But, after all, what difference does it make 
how often these words were used a thou- 
sand years ago? They have certainly been 
used ever since the Normans came to be 
called English and the need arose to dis- 
tinguish Norman English from Saxon En- 
glish. Surely 500 years isa very pretty an- 
tiquity. The other notes, if not more learned, 
are generally more satisfactory than this and 
are always interesting and valuable. 

In the fifth volume, which is yet to come, 
we shall have Mr. Freeman’s attempt to 
demonstrate that modern England is a de- 
velopment of the England which existed 
before the Norman Conquest. To do this 
in any proper sense will task his best 
wit. Perhaps the most serious defect 
in the present volumes is their plaiu 
prepossession in favor of England and 
Englishmen. Heaps of good words are. 
wasted in trying to magnify English excel- 
lencies—to raise Harold, for example, as a 
hero above William. But he cannot be 
buoyed with words. His genius shrinks re- 
buked in the presence of William, as An- 
tony’s did before Cessar. The great Norman 
bas not only prodigious strength of will and 
intellect and faith and courage which com- 
mands men; but also that combination of 
minor virtues and instincts which gives 
good fortune and enlists the powers of 
nature on his side. 

~“* Winds blow and waters roll” 
for him. Harold is a goodenough fighting 
man; but he is blown about like a dry leaf 
in the storm which William rides and 
seems to direct at his will. 

And William was no less masterly as an 
organizer than as a conqueror. Mr. Free- 
man’s fifth volume will ‘not be likely to 
show that Norman blood and Norman 
order were not controlling forces in the new 
England which William planted with his 
castles. F. A. M. 





First among the juvenile books before us 
we place Miss Alcott’s Cupid and Chow-Chow 
(Roberts Brothers), in serene confidence that 
the only critics of whom we stand in awe—the 
children into whose hands the volume will fall 
—will confirm our judgment. Ten stories 
make up the book, which appears as the third 
in the ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag”’ series; its pre- 
decessors being “‘My Boys’’ and ‘ Shawl- 
Straps.’’ Of these ten ‘“‘ Nelly’s Hospital’ was 
printed years ago in one of the first volumes of 
Our Young Folks, whence its accompanying il- 
lustration has borne it company. The others 
we haye not seen before; although it is possi- 
ble that the readers of Merry’s Muscum or the 
Youth's Companion will recognize some of them 
as old friends. They are all delightful, of 
course; and we would advise grown-up people 
not to remand the enjoyment of the book to 
the children alone, but unostentatiously to 
read it for themselves, after the little ones have 
been put to-bed. In the sketch which gives 
the volume its title, furthermore, they will find 
a quiet satire which will amply reward them 
for its perusal, even if (save the mark!) 
they have grown too old to enjoy a 
good juvenile. We must not omit to 
mention Miss. Ledyard’s capital  illus- 
trations Of the initial story. Another book, 
Miss Thistledown (Lee & Shepard), will need 
no further praise from us than to say that it 
belongs to the “Little Prudy” series, whose 
author has. had the unwonted but deserved 
honor of queening it over the children and get- 
ting the unstinted commendation of our best 
quarterly review. Good Luck (Lee & Shepard), 
by Paul Cobden, with whose name the readers 
of this journal are not unfamiliar, is a boy’s 
book, full of spirit and interest. It belongs to 
the “‘Beckoning Series,’ the publication of 
which began three or four years ago, and of 
which one of the previous volumes, “‘ Going on 


s Mission,’’ will be remembered as an excellent | 


book for girls. One of the illustrations, the 
one facing page 176, is faulty ; its artist having 
evidently labored under the impression that 
“ Christy’? was agirl. On the Amazons (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) is the sixth volume in the 
“ Camping-Out Series,’’ and is written (“ed- 
ited’’) by C. A. Stephens, a young man who 
has done’some tolerably clever work for Our 
‘ Young Folks, but who seems to be writing too 
much, to judge by the extremely inelegant 
English of this volume. It is devoted to the 
exposition of the idea of chartering a steam- 
ship for a university, and spending. four 
ayears in foreign travel, in lieu of,a college 
_edtication, for which the author is pleased to 
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express profound oontethpt. The book was 
hardly worth publishing. A good life of Wash- 
ington comes from England in Soldier and Pa- 
triot ; the Story of George Washington, by F. M. 
Owen (Cassell, Petter & Galpin). The book 
will give readers somewhat too young to enjoy 
Sparks and Irving a clear idea of Wasbington’s 
life, and they will take-especial pleasure in the 
pages devoted to the great man’s youth. An- 
other historical book, conspicuously ‘‘ written 
down” for the children’s benefit, is Mr. N. S. 
Dodge’s Stories of a Grandfather about American 
History (Lee &Shepard). The following is a 
specimen of its style: ‘“*The Quakers were 
good people. But the Puritans did not believe 
this. They thought them bad,” ete. The 
Story of a Wonderful Life, by Daniel Wise, D.D._ 
(Hitchcock & Walden) presents in a clear and 
readable form, for the benefit of young persons, 
the principal events in the life of John Wesley. 
We are glad to see that the Methodists propose 
to issue from time to time books treating of the 
history and biography of their Church ; and we 
trust that the succeeding volumes—and there can 
many be written before the honorable catalogue 
is exhausted—will fall into hands as competent 
as those of Dr. Wise. The book has a brief in- 
troduction by Bishop Haven. Some dolt lately 
reproached in Parliament Mr. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen—who is now a right honorable 
andamember of the body in question—with 
frittering away his time in the composition of 
story-hooks for children; and the poor man, 
whois also a sound politician, was compelled 
to explain that his juveniles were written mere- 
ly asa recreation for himself and an amuse- 
ment for his own chiléren, in the intervals of 
ordinary labor. His previous books have made 
for him a plenty of enthusiastic defenders, 
however, and their number will be increased 
by his last excellent: volume, Queer Folk (Mac- 
millan & Co,.), which is well illustrated by 
8.E. Waller. We wish a few of our own con- 
gressmen, the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education, for instance, were able to 
produce works like this, and we certainly 
should not stop to inquire whether they were 
produced as ‘‘ by-play’’ or as the results of long 
days of labor and nigats devoid of ease. An- 
other pleasant book of the Messrs. Macmillan’s 
is Happy Spring Time, the capital pictures of Os- 
car Pletseh being the principal feature and Mrs, 
Charles Heaton’s rhymes being added thereto. 
Under the Hvergreens ; or, a Night with St. Nich- 
olas Shepard & Gill), consists of a pleasant 
story by Dr. George C. Lorimer, a well-known 
Baptist clergyman of Boston, and six most mis- 
erable illustrations by M. J. Sweeney, whose 
name, we are happy to say, we have never met 
before. Another agreeable book is Gipsy in 
New York, by Josephine Pollard, whose name ts 
known to our juvenile readers. We can also 
praise A Stout Heart; or, the Student from Over 
the Sea, by Rev. Elijah Kellogg, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman who from a little rock-bound 
parish on the coast of Maine has sent out 
many a good juvenile and one or two school 
declamations which will not suffer his name to 
be forgotten, we suppose, so long as schools 
exist at all. We have left ourselves space to 
mention the titles only of After the Truth, by 
Mrs. Sarepta M. I. Henry (Hitchcock & 
Walden); The Cumberstone Contest, by the 
author of ‘‘ The Best Cheer’’ (Dodd & Mead); 
John Richmond ; or, a Sister’s Love, by T. Taylor 
(Nelson & Phillips); How Marjorie Watched, by 
Miss Washington (Nelson & Phillips); Kitty 
Kent's Troubles, by Julia A. Eastman (D. Lothrop 
& Co.); The Uhlan's Wife, translated from the 
German of Rev. N. Fries (American Tract Soci- 
ety, New York); Through Trials to Triumph, by 
Miss H, A. Putnam (Nelson & Phillips); Golden 
Days, a Tale of Girls’ School Life in Germany, 
by Jeanie Hering (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) ; 
Round the Grange Farm; or, Good Old Times, by 
Jean L. Watson (Nelson & Phillips); The Last 
Sheaf, by Mabel (Congregational Publishing 
Society) ; New Songs for Little People, by Mary 
E. Anderson (Lee & Shepard); Zhe Miner's 
Son and Margaret Vernon, by M. M. Pollard 
(Nelson & Phillips); Bec’s Bedtime, by Mrs. 
Joshua L. Hallowell (Porter & Coates) ; Eimily 
Ellet’s Journal; or, Steps Toward a Better Life 
(American Female Guardian Society); Jacgue- 
line, a Story of the Reformation in Holland, by 
Mrs. Hardy (Nelson & Phillips); and Helen Ar- 
nold ; or, the District School (American Sunday- 
school Union). 


....Several new editions of old books may 
be grouped together for brief mention. The 
Household Edition of Longfellow’s poetical 
works, lately published by James R. Osgood & 
Co., takes its place in a series which has thus 
far included Tennyson and Whittier. It con- 
tains all his poems save the three parts of 
“Christus’’ (the Divine Tragedy, the New 
England Tragedies, and the Golden Legend), 
including the second and third series of the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” the three collections 
of “ Birds of Passage,’’ ‘Judas Maccabeus,” 
and ‘‘ A Handful of Translations,” which have 
been grouped together in his last two volumes 
as “‘ Three Books of Seng”. and ‘ Aftermath.” 
As thus arranged, the volume is chronological 
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inageneral sense; although it does not sepa- 
rate the various series, whose parts ap- 
peared at intervals of some years. The 
clear type of the volume, its compact 
form, and its neat and apparently service- 
able binding recommend it to those desiring a 
cheap edition of Longfellow. “Christus,” by 
the way, can now be had in a single volume, so 
that the whole body of Longfellow’s poetry is 
purchasable for three dollars. Dr. Ray Palm- 
er’s “Remember Me,” an excellent book of 
preparation for the holy communion, first 
published nine years ago, is now reissued by A. 
8. Barnes & Co. in a form as handsome as that 
in which it originally appeared, the type being 
in black, the rules and the side-notes in red, 
and the initial letters in red and black, while 
the title-page contains some additional colors, 
and yet avoids gaudiness. The head and tail- 
pieces are melegant, and the one on page 21, by 
Hyde, we imagine, is in singularly bad taste. 
The book itself has been already approved by 
the Christian public. Bishop Thomas M. 
Clark’s “Dew of Youth” (Lee & Shepard) 
consists of lectures to young men and 
women originally delivered and published 
some twenty years ago and now reissued with 
one new lecture, the prefatory one, which gives 
the title to the book, and which has been pre- 
sented within a year or two ‘before an associa- 
tion of students in Harvard College and at Yale 
College,” it being, we suppose, the St. Paul's 
and Berkeley societies of those institutions 
which honored themselves by asking the ex- 
cellent and evangelical bishop to appear before 
them. Byan inexcusable blunder the author's 
name is given incorrectly on the very title-page 
of the volume. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
reprint, from apparently old but readable plates, 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s interesting if not very 
profound Girlhood of Shakespeare’ s Heroines, with 
a steel cut, also ancient, of the town hall in 
Padua, Italy. Tht book will serve, perhaps, as 
a pleasant introduction to Shakespeare for 
young ladies beginning to devote attention to 
literature ; but we hope they will not adopt any 
of the Laura Matilda tendencies to be found 
here and there in Mrs. Clarke’s volume, which 
are apparent, indeed, in the simpering titles 
one encounters at the very outset of two 
of her essays—‘' Ophelia, the -Rose of Elsi- 
nore”? and ‘Juliet, the White Dove of 
Verona.” The last volume of Harper & 
Brothers’s new and good edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s novels is ‘‘Hide and Seek,” which con. 
tains several illustrations by Mr. W. L. Shep- 
pard, from whom we expect good work in gen- 
eral and excellent negro pictures in particu- 
lar. His pictures in this volume, however, fail 
pretty thoroughly to illustrate the text, to the 
enjoyment of which they add nothing. 


..».-The Carters publish The Book of Job, by 
Professor Greev, of Princeton. Itis not what 
we hoped when we read its preface--a careful 
study of the plan and purpose of the great bib- 
lical poem ; but a series of sensible sermons on 
“Job’s Happy Estate,” ‘‘Job’s Conflict,” 
“Job’s Triumph,” etc. We cannot go so far 
as Professor Green in supposing that when 
James says *‘ Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job’ he necessarily endorses the book as a 
literal history. And yet Professor Green al- 
lows ‘‘ poetical embellishment” of the history. 
If the principle of poetical embellishment be 
once admitted, it will be left to each critic’s 
inner consciousness to decide how much is 
history and how much embellishment. For 
example, it will seem to most readers that the 
story of Satan’s presenting himself in Heaven 
is an evident embellishment, though Professor 
Green takes it as literal fact. For our 


part, we see no_ theological or critical 
objection to allowing that the whole 


book may be a most instructive parable. The 
Ingham Lectures (Ingham, Clarke & Co.) is 
made up of aseries of discourses on the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed religion, deliv- 
ered by several Methodist clergymen before the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, on the 
foundation of Mr. William A. Ingham, of Cleve- 
land. The Lectures are ten in number; of which 
three are by Dr. Randolph 8. Foster, and one 
each by President Mahan, the late Bishops 
Thomson and Clark, Dr. Newhall of Middle- 
town, Dr. Curry of The Christian Advocate, Dr. 
Godman of Baldwin University, and Dr. Warren 
of the Boston Theological Seminary. The dis 

courses of Dr. Mahan and Dr. Curry will, per- 
haps, attract the most attention. The Luminous 
Unity (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is the Rev. M. R. 
Miller’s side of a discussion by newspaper let- 
ters between himself and the late Rabbi Guinz- 
burg, of Rochester, on the question whether 
Unitarianism, as opposed to Trinitarianism, is a 
heathen or a Jewish Woctrine; Mr. Miller’s ar- 
guments being, of course, in favor of the first 
proposition. The first five letters were published 
in The fsraélite of Cincinnati and The Episcopalian 
of Philadelphia. The Tercentenary Book (Pres- 
byterian Board of Pu&jication) contains an ac- 
count of the Knox Tercentenary Celebration in 
Philadelphia, in November, 1872, together with 
the addresses then delivered by President Mc 

Cosh, Drs. Dales and Wilson, and the Rev. 








Messrs. McCook and Patterson. The two last 
papers—Dr. Dales’s, on “ Presbyterianism in the 


United States,” and President McCosh’s, on 


“ Presbyterianism in Foreign Lands”—aro of 
interest. Triumphing over Death (Hitchcock 
& Walden) is an account by Dr. Newman Hall of 
the last days of a Christian, as illustrated by the 
closing scenes of the life of the late Dr. William 
Gordon, of Kingston-upon-Hull, England. 
Robert Carter & Brothers have added to their re- 
prints of Dr. Macdttff’s works his Healing Waters 
of Israel, a series of sermons on the miracle of the 
cleansing of Naaman. Home Life in the Bible, 
by Daniel March, D.D. (Ziegler & McCurdy), 
does not differ in style from bis previous works 
for popular circulation, and will, therefore, have 
plenty of appreciative readers. The steel pic- 
tures which accompany the volume are not 
new and some of them might profitably have 
been omitted. 


-..-The promptitude with which the pub- 
lishers provide exegetical helps for students of 
vhe International Sunday-school Lessons is 
evidence that a wonderful impulse has been 
given to the study of the Bible by the plan 
now in vogue of a uniform lesson. The Book 
of Exodus is to be the topic for the half yeay 
upon which we have now entered; and we 
have already in hand no less than four com- 
mentaries on Exodus, intended for the use of 
Sunday-school teachers, Notes Hxegetical, Prac- 
tical, and Devotional on the Book of Exodus, by 
the Rey. Alfred Nevin, D.D., LL.D., (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger) has been prepared with 
much care and is not unscholarly. ‘lhe 
writer does his best to make the text. plain, 
and he has sufficient familiarity with recent re- 
sults in this department of study to make his 
notes fresh avd valuable; but there is rather 
too much rhetoric in spots and an undesir- 
able facility in ‘‘spiritualizing’ events which 
have no spiritual signification whatever. These 
will, however, hardly be considered blemishes 
in many quarters, and where the book is not 
useful because of them it is likely to be in 
spite of them. From what is knownas The 
Speaker’s Commentary the Notes on Exodus 
have been taken by the publisher (Scribner) 
and issued in aseparate volume. The explan- 
atory remarks are brief, but usually sufficient 
to a full understanding of the text; and 
there are essays appended to the volume “On 
the Bearings of Egyptian History upon the 
Pentateuch” and “‘On Egyptian Words in the 
Pentateuch,” which to any scholarly minister 
or Bible-class teacher would be almost indis- 
pensable.————_Notes Critical and Explanatory on 
the Book of Exodus, by Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
D.D. (Carters), include only the first eighteen 
chapters of the book, comprising the history of 
Israel from Egypt to Sinai. This covers the 
ground of the International Series during the 
first quarter, and only the first four lessons of 
the second quarter are on the Book of Exodus. 
The notes of Dr. Jacobus are succinct and 
serviceable. They are, as all notes shoald be, 
exegetical rather than homiletical. They ex- 
plain the text and wisely abstain from preach- 
ing. Murphy's Commentary on the Book of 
Exodus is too well known to need commenda- 
tion. To Hebrew scholars its grammatical 
criticisms will be valuable; but these are put 
by themselves at the beginving of each section, 
and the unlearned reader isnot obliged to 
stumble over them. The new translation of 
the text throws light upon some difficult pas- 
sages; and the exegesis is full, learned, and 
readable. (Estes & Lauriat.) 








....In The Golden City the Rev. B. F. Barrett 


shows that the Apocalypse has been for the 
most part a sealed book to the commentators. 
Many of them have confessed themselves un- 
able to arrive at any intelligible theory of it, 
and those who have tried to explain it have 
utterly failed to agree in their understanding of 
its difficult prophecies. ‘The belief has, how- 
ever, been expressed by some of these exposi- 
tors that the meaning of the book would some 
day be made clear. This hope was, in Mr. 
Barrett’s view, fulfilled in the exposition of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. The interpretation 
given by the Swedish seer to that portion of 
the book which relates to the New Jerusalem 
is here reproduced aud elaborated. The New 
Jerusalem, according to Swedenborg, ‘signifies 
anew church, to be established by the Lord at the 
end of the world.” Mr. Barrett, who is what 
might be called a Broad Church Swedenborg- 
ian, endeavors to show that Swedenborg had 
no thought of founding a sect, and that the 
prophecy of the New Jerusalem is fulfilled not 
merely in the gathering and increase of the de- 
nomination of Christians to which his name 
has been given, but in the growth among men 
of the Christian life, which is Christian love. 
“The spirit of the New Jerusalem is the spirié 
of the Divine Word. And this spirit is larger’ 
than that of any sect. It is inclusive and all 
embracing as the Lord’s pure love. It reveals 
itself in passages like these: ‘By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another.’*? The increase of charity 
and catholicity among Christians ; the tendency 
to exalt character above dogma; the clearer 
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apprehension atd'rédlizatiow of the truth that 
it is not by subsertbing to a correct creed, but 
by partaking of the divine life, that men are 
saved—these are the mag hae which satisfy 
Mr. Barrett that the New Jernsalem is coming 
down out of Heaven from God ; and, according 
to his view, it is in such results a8 thése, rather 
than in the formation of a new denomination, 
that the expectations of Swedenborg are real- 
fzed, Although when he takes for granted the 
practical infallipiity ‘of Swedenborg as the 
lawgiver of the new dispensation he travels into 
a region where we cannot follow him, his book 
is written in an excellent spirit, and his desire 
to magnify the agreements rather than the dif- 
ferences between his own and other schools of 
Christian thought is one in which we fully sym- 
pathize, (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


....We have hitherto spoken with gratifica- 
tion of the improved order of mechanical ex- 
cellence in school-books; and are glad to find 
the’ last set of school reading-books which 
has been brought to our notice, the Franklin 
Readers (Brewer and Tileston), equal if not sur- 
pass in printing and illustration any of the vol- 
umes which we have thus far been able to 
praise. It would be hasty, perhaps, tosay that 
clear type and good paper are more important 
than literary excellence in books which chil- 
dren must thumb and con for many a long 
month; but itis very gratifying to find such 
solidly handsome text-books asthe five before 
us, whose print, paper, and pictures are consid- 
ably better than those of some gift-books of 
the present season. Three of the five volumes 
composing the series are edited by George 8. 
Hillard and L. J. Campbell and the other two 
by Mr. Hillard alone. There is a deficiency of 
standard selections, but they contain nothing 
that is hackneyed, and have, in addition to 
the ordinary features, an exceptionally good 
drillin vocalization. There are no. better read- 
ing-books than these within the reach of Ameri- 
can schools. The Fifth Reader of the “ Ameri- 
can Educational Series’? (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) belongs to a set which we haye 
also praised, and, coming from the same press 
(the University, in Cambridge), is hardly inferior 
in appearance to those meutioned above. Its 
illustrations are also good, and among them we 
recognize pictures by Wand and Eytinge. Of 
other text-books we have Mrs. Youmans’s 
Second Book of Botany (D. Appleton & Go,), 
designed for the higher classes in schools, a 
very valuable book ; an Analytical Geometry, by 
Prof. Peck, of Columbia College (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co.); The Elements of Logarithms, with 
an explanation of Three and Four Place 
Tables of Logarithmic and Trigonometric 
Functions, by the younger Professor Peirce, of 
Harvard. (Ginn Brothers); and an excellent 
edition of Cicero de Senectute, also published by 
Ginn Brothers, which takes its place among the 
series edited by the Messrs. Allen and Prof. 
Greenough, of Harvard, who, by the way, is one 
of the most promising of our younger Latin 
scholars. Professor Guyot, of Priceton, brings 
to aclose his series of geographies with a 
Physical Geography (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), 
which is a thorough treatise and represents well 
the present state of knowledge in the branch 
of science of which it treats. The maps are 
considerably better than the wood engravings. 








NOTES. 


J. B. Lipprxcort & Co. have nearly ready 
“The Borderland of Science,” by Richard A. 
Proctor; ‘‘Two Little Wooden Shoes,” by 
“Ouida” ; and ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’’ in the 
new “Standard Illustrated Edition’ of Di¢k- 
ens. They announce as in press ‘‘ The y- 
moon,” an account of a tour through 
Jand, by the Count de Medina Pomar; a ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Toxicology,” by John J. Reese, M. D.; 
‘Mercersburg Theology Inconsistent with 
Protestant and Reformed Doctrine,’’ by B. 8. 
Schenck, D. D. ; 
Operative Manual,’’ translated from L. H. 
Farabeuf, by John D. Jackson, M, D.; ‘“‘ Alide, 
a Romance of Goethe’s Life,” by. Emma Laza- 
rus; ‘* The Villages of the Bible,’ by Rev. E. 
Paxton Hood; “Tables for the Determina- 
tion of Minerals by their Physical Charac- 
teristics,” translated from Albin Weisbach by 
Persifor Frazier, Jr.; and a néw and revised edi- 
tion of Beck’s “* Medical Jurisprudence.” 
The second volume of Vice-President Wilson’s 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in the United States’’ is now nearly 
ready for publication by James R. Osgood & 
Co. The first volume appeared in the spring of 
1872 and the second and third were promised 
for the springs of 1873 and 1874; but the delay 
in publication was due, we suppose, in large 
part, to the state of Mr. Wilson’s health. Those 
of our readers who have read the history as it 
appeared in these columns will be glad to pre- 
serve it in its library form. James R. Os 
& Co, also have in press a“ Life.of Mrs 
auld, with Selections from her Works,” in two 
volumes, by Mrs, Grace A. Ellis; a volume of 
“poems by Nora-Perry ; Miss *s second 
novel, which it is to be hoped will be better 
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by Granville ¥ , the atithor of “The Mem- 
ber for Pa The papers which ex-Secre- 
tary Welles has been printing from time to time 
‘in The Galaxj on certain phases of the political 
history of the war have attracted .consider- 
able attention. Sheldon & Co. annotince that 
Mr. Welles has now in preparation a work 
entitled ‘Lincoln and Seward,’’ in which he 
will go to some extent over the ground dis. 
cussed in his magazine articles, but will con- 
siderably enlarge the essays and add references 
of various sorts and extracts from official 
records. Mr. Welles, it will be remembered, 
has criticised. severely Mr. Adams’s eulogy of 
Seward, which he considers derogatory to Mr. 
Lincoln’s; but he declares that between Mr. 
Seward and himself the friendliest relations 
existed and that his criticisms upon Mr. 
Seward are caused by his regard for historical 
justice, Roberts. Brothers will reprint 
“Thorpe Regis,” a new novel by Miss Peard, 
the author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,’’ and have in 
press a translation of Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoon,’’ by 
Ellen Frothingham. Shepard & Gill are to 
republish ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,” a book once 
very popular. Porter & Coates will shortly 
publish ‘‘In the Days of My Youth,” a new tale 
by Amelia B. Edwards, the author of * Bar- 
bara’s History,” etc. The announcements 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are a translation by 
Professor J. M. Hart of Auguste Laugel’s 
“TAngleterre Politique et Sociale’’; a ‘‘ Life 
of Gen. George Dashiell Bayard,” by his father, 
Samuel J. Bayard; ‘‘ The Philosophy of English 
Literature,’ by Prof. John Bascom; and a 
translation by Drs. M. D. Mann and 8. B. St. 
John of Prof. Ludwig Buhl’s “Inflammation of 
the Lungs, Tuberculosis, and Consumption.’’ 
E. P. Dutton & Co, have in press ‘‘ Dear 
Feasts of Lent,’’ by Mrs. Miriam C. Harris, the 
author of ‘Rutledge.’’ A. 8 Barnes & 
Co. will publish “Familiar Hymus in their 
Original Forms,” by Rev. William L. Gage, and 
an “Elocutionary Chart,” by J. M. McKenzie. 


The January number of the Atlantic Monthly 
exceeded in circulation any previous issue cf 
that magazine. The unusual sale was doubt- 
less caused by the late Prof. Agassia’s admir- 
able article against the Darwinian theory. 


The Boston Literary World announces that 
its increase of price has caused no diminution 
its receipts, which were gratifyingly ‘large last 
month. 
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Literary oomnraren: of the Day, 
“WHO IS SAXE HOLM?” 


THE Bat ddee ba ae: 
SANE HOLM'S. STORIES. 


DRAXY MILLERS DOWRY. THE 
THE ONE-LEGGED DANCERS. THE 
ELDERS WIFE (Sequel to ‘‘ Draxy 
Miller's Dowry’”).. WHOSE WIFE WAS 
SHE? HOW ONE WOMAN KEPT 
HER HUSBAND. ESTHER WYNNE’S 
LOVE LETTERS. 


1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The following press notices, selected from a con- 
siderable number, will show how perplexed the critics 
areas to the name and sex of SAXE HOLM. In jus- 
tice to other individuals concerned, as well as to the 
actual author, where surmises point to particular per- 
sons, names are omitted. 





From the Toledo Index. 

“The instinct of all readers has recognized Saxe 

— as a woman, and the wonder is that 

eh, er should remain unknown. It-is 

hard to dentify her her with any of our well-known wri- 

e would seem, t waker that ot it Saxe 

ohm be’ wear she manifests a new power, differ- 

ing in kind from that of any one of her sex yet known 
in our literature. 


From the Springfield Daily Republican. 

“ This na! me probe ly covers the works of more tha‘ 
one writet ; ; but the now coming out, in spite 
rt) guasive Rant. anda great unwill ess on the 
e Chief author to be known as the real ‘ Saxe 
a a | 
and com: ive cism is a sham, the principal 
author of is , already well nd 
favorably known a8 a writer of stories and sketches.’ 


From the Lakeside Monthly. 


S pa med the most ardent admirers ere the —— 
est, oritice of prigcuriter, They are prone to_ be 
as we do, that the art of glory ’glling is less his forte 
than his» mere coadjuto: expression of 


thou; 
From the Ohristian 





“Tf it be to we must et 
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Young and Old. 


DOLLY'S HAT. 


BY M, E. N. HATHEWAY. 








GRANDFATHER : : 

' GRANDDAUGHTER DOLLY, pow do you know 
How much is needed for all this fine show ? 
Can you tell me the cost of building your hat ? 
Of a cloak like this and a muff like that? 


Dotty: 

\ Your blunders, Grandfather, make me smile. 
My hat is not built, but trimmed in style; 
And it cost a ten-dollar bill, I guess, 

Because the milliner wouldn’t take less. 


My cloak was made of a little piece 

Left from cutting my mother’s pelisse; 
And Santa Claus brought my muff to me, 
So these cost nothing at all, you see. 


GRANDFATHER: 
To furnish an outfit for one small girl 
The shells of ocean must give their pearl, 
And far-away lands must yield for ber 
Their stores of velvet and plumes and fur. 


Now, careless Dolly, remember that 

When you toss your head in that jaunty hat, 
With its ostrich feathers floating down 
Above the buckled and banded crown, 


Think of the frightened bird that was chased 
Over the sands of a torrid waste, 

With the speed of the courser flying in vain, 
For its beautiful plumage hunted and slain. 


When you press that muff to your dainty 
cheek, 

As if you could win it to feel and speak, 

Thiuk how it journeyed by ways unknown 

From the dreary depth ia frigid zone. 


Think how many the wide earth through 

With mind and hand have striven for you, 

Seeking adornments and comforts rare, 

That you such wonderful garments might 
wear. 


A daily price of labor and pain 
The world is giving its wealth to gain ; 
Because, wy Dolly, ’tis only so 
That art and beauty can live and grow. 


Dotty: 
O dear! to remember half that you’ve said 
Would spoil my pleasure and puzzle my 
head. 
All thinking so old and 80 wise, you see, 
Was meant for grandfathers, not for me. 





THE COURSE OF LECTURES. 
BY MARY ©. BARTLETT. 


CHARLOTTE was the sleepiest little girl, 
“to have her senses” (as she expressed it), 
thatever was. She was so sleepy that the 
patter of the rain-drop against the window 
Jane’s merry recital of the morning’s adven- 
tures at school, and Benny’s uproarious 
laughter at the same were becoming fainter 
and fainter to her dull ear. She was so 
sleepy that, when Tom shook her somewhat 
roughly by the arm, and told her she would 
be expected to deliver a lecture upon “ The 
Pleasures of Doll-babies,” in ‘* just one 
hour by the clock, sir,” she stared at him 
as if her senses had indeed departed, never 
to return. 

When, at lust, she did understand what 
he meant, her answer was short and to the 
point: ‘“‘Isba’n’t doit.” Just four little 
words; but pronouaced distinctly and with 
emphasis. 

“Oh! yes, you will,” said her brother, ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘ We're going to have a course. 
We've all got subjects.” 

“* A course of what?” 

‘« A course of lectures.” , 

“Pshaw !” was Charlotte’s ungracious 
rejoinder, as the sleepy eyes closed again. 

‘““We are, really. and truly,” continued 
Tom, giving heralittle shake. “We want 
to do something.” 

It was @ dull, rainy, “ one-session” day. 
Foor lively children, shut up in one house, 
must of necessity do something. Tom had 
been gazing listlessly out of the window for 
half an hour, lamenting the sore throat 
which kept him within doors. For awhile 
be had laughed with Benny at the very 
entertaining stories Janey was telling (she 
was afunny little thing; but at last they 
ceased to charm. 

“* Jane,” said be, somewhat crossly, I 
think we’ve had about enough of that.” 


_:* IT wasn’t talking to you,” retorted Jane. 


“TI do wish -there was something we 
could all do,” sighed poor Tom. 
“ You might give us @ lecture upon good 


‘seated herself beside them. 





behavior at school,” remarked Jane, sarcas- 
tically. 

“We might havea course of lectures,” 
said Benny, never dreaming that his sug- 
gestion would meet with approval. 

Tom brightened. ‘‘So we might. Let’s 
each select a subject and drop it in my hat, 
and then we'll shut our eyes and pick out 
one.” 

“Tm going to select that great Friezer 
boy who goes to our school,” laughed Jane. 
“Td like to see him go into your hat, Tom.” 

“You know what I mean,” replied Tom, 
reprovingly. “But don’t choose such a 
horrid subject, Jane.” 

‘*Yes,I shall,” persisted Jane. “And I 
hope you'll get him.” So she tore a sheet 
of paper from one of Mamma’s old letters 
and divided it into four pieces. “ Charlotte 
must lecture, too,” said she, glancing at her 
drowsy sister. ‘‘ You select something for 
her, Benny.” 

Benny was very sure he couldn’t think 
of anything suited to his younger sister’s 
capacity ; but finally hit upon “The Pleas- 
ures of Doll-babies,” as we have related. 

Jane wrote upon her paper the name of 
Philip Augustus Friezer, as she had pro- 
posed. Tom, after a deal of thought, se- 
lected ‘‘ My Trip to the City,” relying upon 
his own shrewness in securing that subject 
for himself. Benny wasn’t half a minute 
in making up his mind. He chose ‘‘ George 
Washington.” 

The children closed their eyes and a 
dozen little fingers plunged themselves into 
the bat. When the eyes opened again 
Jane’s were brimfull of laughter. Tom held 
the obnoxious “Philip Augustus” in his 
hand, and she found herself pledged to 
lecture upon ‘‘ My Trip to the City.” 

‘‘Let’s change,” cried Tom. ‘‘I meant 
New Yofk, of course. You've never been 
there.” Z 

**But I’ve been to Boston,” replied Jane. 
‘““That will do just as well. It’s too funny 
to think you chose the Friezer, Tom.” 

Tom was at first inclined to rebel; put 
as everything had been fairly done, he con- 
cluded to submit with a good grace. 

Benny, meanwhile, had gone into the 
library, to refresh his memory upon some of 
the leading points in the life of the Father 
of his Country. 

The children were very quiet fora few 
minutes, until, all at once, it occurred to 
Tom that the lecturer upon ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Doll-babies” was still dozing upon the 
sofa. He lost no time in arousing her toa 
sense of the responsibilities of her position. 

When Charlotte was sufficiently roused to 
look about her, she found her brother and 
sister scribbling away asif for dear life, 
each upon half a sheet of foolscap. 

‘* What must I do?” she inquired, fret- 
fully. 

“Why, write, ‘ust as fast as you can 
everything you can think of.” 

_ Charlotte took her pencil and paper, and 
“I can’t think 
of anything,” said she, in a mournful tone. 

“Qh! yes, you can,” replied Jane, patron- 
izingly. “But don’t talk; you interrupt 
us.’ . 

As for Benny, having the dates of George 
Washington’s birth and death firmly 
fixed, as he supposed, in his mind, he 
troubled himself no further about his illus- 
trious subject, but became very much inter- 
ested in the ‘‘Story of a Brownie,” which 
he found upon one of the shelves. 

The “hour by the clock, sir,” was soon 
over, and Tom and Janey started up. I’m 
not quite through,” said Jane, with a 
glance at the timepiece. 

‘¢ Neither am I,” rejoined Tom; “but we 
can tell the rest without writing. How 
are you, Charlotte?” 

“Tye got ten lines,” replied Charlotte. 
‘Perhaps I shall think up some more, and 
perhaps I sha’n't.” 

Benny, ‘having been notified that “time 
was up,” emerged from the library with a 
troubled countenance. George Washington 
was @ great and good man. He was sure 
of that; but he found the contemplation of 
his greatness rather heavy after a half 
hour with the “Brownie.” — 

“ Who'll begin?” inquired Charlotte, add- 
ing a word or two to her ten lines. 

“ You may; you're the youngest.” 

But Charlotte demurred. She wished 
neither to be first nor last, She would come 
next to Jane 
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It was therefore decided that Tom should 
commence and Benny bring up the rear. 
The dining-room was voted the most suit- 
able place for a hall, and the extension 
table would make a splendid “rostrum,” as 
Tom pompously termed it. 

So, having placed a stool and a chair in 
front of said ‘‘ rostrum,” to aid him in 
making a graceful ascent to that eminence, 
he retired to the china closet while his 
“hearers” seated themselves. 

The stamping of feet and the clapping 
of small hands at last announced their 
impatience, and the lecturer made his ap- 
pearance, amidst tumultuous applause. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” began Tom, 
with a series of flourishes, which made 
Charlotte tremble for his safety, ‘‘I am 
de-lighted to be permitted to address you 
on this occasion.” 

“Don’t fall cff the rostrum,” called 
Jane. ‘You're not in Music Hall, re- 
member.” 

Tom gave her a withering look, but took 
no further notice. “ My subject, ladies and 
gentlemen, is Philip Augustus Friezer. (I 
didn’t select it myself ; should have chosen 
a better one if I had.) He was born in the 
nineteenth century and is one of the most 
celebrated boys of his time. I don’t know 
whether any of his ancestors ever froze to 
death or not. Haven’t had time to ask his 
mother. She keeps a candy store. Per- 
haps you may think from that circumstance 
that Friezer has all the candy he wants to 
eat; but you’re very much mistaken. His 
mother doesn’t like to have bim eat it. She 
likes to have other boys eatit, though. I 
bought some chocolate creams of her once: 
and the chocolate had all been licked off. 
Friezer’s mother keeps acat. I don’t go 
therenow. Consequently, I only see Friezer 
atschool. He’s a very celebrated boy. Yes,” 
continued the speaker, with an impressive 
gesture, ‘‘ he’s a very celebrated boy. He 
can whip any boy in our class, your humble 
servant excepted. I never had a fight with 
him; and don’t mean to, if he lets me alone. 
Most of the boys have, though. If there’s 
a war when Friezer grows up, I’m pretty 
sure he’ll go toit. I’m pretty sure his side 
will beat, too. He’sa very strong fellow 
and he likes to fight. If there isn’t a war, I 
shouldo’t wonder if he went into the candy 
business with his mother. He’ll never be a 
minister or a doctor. I’m sure of that. 
Sometimes he gets up one in his class, and 
sometimes he don’t. When he don’t he 
stays at the foot. Ifyou want to know any 
more about him, you must ask his mother, 
Mrs, Katharine Friezer, corner of Legrange 
and Elm streets. She’s most always at 
home.” 

Here the lecturer made a low bow, de- 
scended from the rostrum, and dived into 
the closet before his listeners had time to 
applaud. 

He came out again just in time to assist 
Jane, whose turn came next, in lifting the 
little toilet stand to the rostrum. Her prepa- 
rations were rather more extensive than her 
brother’s. She wanted “something to rest 
her paper on.” 

Having adjusted the stand to ber liking, 
the little lady unfolded her manuscript, 
and commenced. - 

“Friends and fellow-citizens. My lec- 
ture is upon ‘‘My Trip to the City.” The 
city isu’t New York; it is Boston. Perhaps 
some of you have been there.- I went in 
the horse-cars—had to stand up all the way. 
Boston is a very large city. It contains a 
State House and a Tremont House, besides 
@great many other things. We got out at 
Winter street. I was very much struck by 
an old apple-woman who sits on Winter 
street and ”"— 

Here Tom giggled audibly. “What did 
she hit you with?” he inquired. 

“Shtsh!sh!’ whispered Benny, who 
was also laughing. 

‘¢ Pom,” remarked his sister, in her sever- 
est tones, “if you're going to behave like 
that, I won’t lecture another word.” ° 

‘“‘Pll be good,” promised Tom, witha 
suspicious puckering of the lips. ‘Go on, 
Mrs. Speaker.” 

Jane found her place again. ‘‘ Who sits 
on Winter strest; andI sawa man with 
two broken legs, who went along with 
crutches and green glasses and held out 
his hat tome. I didn’t put anything in it, 
because I was afraid of losing mother. 
And there was another woman sitting down 
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on the ground, with horrid looking eyes 
and a great pasteboard tied round her neck, 
anda sailor singing with one leg,» and 
another man who didn’t have any. 
I don’t know how he got there or how he 
got home. They all wanted money; but 
I couldn’t give ’em any, because mother 
went so fast. I didn’t have enough for all 
of them, anyway. Boston contains a great 
many churches; but the Old South is a 
post-office.” 

Here the speaker folded her paper very 
carefully. 

“This is all I had time to write,” she 
continued; ‘“‘but Til say the rest ex-tem- 
po-ra-neously. Once there was a little boy 
who teased and teased his mother to take 
him to Boston. He said he wanted to see 
George Marsh’s alligator. She couldn’t 
think what he meant for a long time; but 
at last his older brother told her it was 
something at Jordan & Marsh’s, and she 
asked him ever so many questions, and 
found it was the elevator. George Marsh’s 
alligator! (scornfully). Just think of it, 
boys—gentlemen, I mean. It’sa true story. 
The children live on this very street. They 
are small boys. I hope my brothers would 
know better; but perhaps they woulda’t. 
Good-bye.” 

And Miss Janey descended from her ele- 
vation in the most dignified manner, amid 
the gratifying plaudits of her youthful 
audience. 

“Seems to me, Jane, you took particular 
pains to tell all the horrid things you saw,” 
said Tom, as she reappeared. ’ 

‘* Well, I couldn’t help seeing them,” re- 
plied Jane, pathetically. ‘‘ There were ever 
so many more, Tom. There was a”— 

But poor little Charlotte stood waiting to 
read her ten lines. She commenced without 
any introductory greeting and never took 
her eyes from the paper until she had fin- 
ished. 

‘“‘The Pleasures of Doll-babies. I don’t 
believe doll-babies have any pleasures. If I 
was a doll-baby, I’d rather have a hard head, 
and I shouldn’t want to have my face melt 
all up, or open and shut my eyes and have 
the wire get broke some time when I wag 
asleep and be blind all my life. I'd rather 
be alive baby. If they get blind or burn 
theirselves, their mothers don’t hide ’em 
away on ashelf. So it’s better to be live 
babies than doll-babies. That’s all.” 

The children applauded with great gusto 
as the little girl came down from the table 
and seated herself among them, 

“But that wasn’t the kind of ‘ pleasures’ I 
meant,” said Benny, after a pause. “I 
meant the good times girls have with doll- 
babies. You know.” 

“ Always say what you mean, Benjamin,” 
remarked practical Jane. ‘“‘It’s your tarn 
now, sonny. 

Benny ascended to the post of honor with 
many misgivings. He could have delivered 
a very interesting lecture upon the Brownie, 
but George Washington seemed further than 
ever from his thoughts. : 

How he wished he had taken notes, 

“George Washington was a great man 
and a good map.” 

‘*How. much did he weigh?” called out 
Tom, 

“ Hush, Tom,” said Jane, reproachfully. 

“*T don’t know how much he did weigh,” 
answered the little lecturer, meekly. “J 
don’t think it says, He was born in 1492,” 

‘“‘O—h! Benjamin Wise!” exclaimed Jane, 
forgetting her late admonition to Tom,” 
** You'll have to guess again, soney.” 

“ 1620.” 

‘No, indeed. You're thinking of the Pil- 
grims.” 

“T ain’t thinking of the Pilgrims, either,” 
replied the lecturer, who was waxing im. 
patient. 

‘“Who were you thinking of?” 

“¢T wasn’t thinking of anybody.” 

“George Washington was born in the 
year 1732,” said Tom, with an air of im- 
portance. ‘‘ Now you've got a sfart, Ben.” 

But Benny resolved to puzzle his. brain 
with no more dates. ‘‘One day his, father 
bought hima little” — 

“Dear me!” interrupted Jane, again. “TI 
should like to know how many. hundred 
times I’ve heard. that story. I’m going out 
in the kitchen to speak to Bridget. [ll be 
be back in a minute, Benny.” 

Bat Benny objected. 
“Tt isn’t fair!” he exclaimed, indignantly, 
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* You sat still and listened tothe others. It 
isn’t polite to do so.” 

“It’s the way they do at Music Hall, any- 
way. Isn’t it, Tom?” 

Tom nodded. 

Benny had nothing more to say, but he 
looked disappointed. 

“ Never mind,” said Jane, good-naturedly, 
glancing at histroubled face. ‘“ Hurry up, 
and I’!] stay, sonny.” 

So Benny galloped through the story of 
the cherry tree and litule hatchet, at the 
same time giving his hearers to understand 
that there were other interesting events con- 
nected with the life of the Father of his 
Country, but “ he couldn’t think of them.” 
When he had finished, he drew a long 
breath, and came off the table with one 
bound. He was presented by Tom with an 
elegant bouquet, made of the droppings of 
the feather duster, which he had been in- 
dustriously tying upon a stick for his bene- 
fit. 

‘** Well, our course of lectures is over, isn’t 
it?” remarked Mane. 

‘** And we forgot to charge an admittance 
fee!” exclaimed Tom, with pretended re- 
gret. 

“T wouldn’t have given many cents for 
’em,” said practical Charlotte. 

** We'll call it a free course,” continued 
Tom—‘‘ like the Lowell Institute.” 

“‘The Wise Institute. That's a good 
name,” laughed Jane. ‘‘ But, Thomas 
Wise!” she exclaimed suddenly, with an 
abrupt change of tone, ‘‘ what are we stay- 
ing in here for? It doesn’t rain a drop.” 

And the young lecturers made one grand 
tush for cloaks, coats, and hats, and were 
soon playing as noisily aud laughing as 
merrily as if they had never thought of 
such a thing as a rostrum in all their lives. 





A STORY OF KING WILLIAM. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF A. VOLLY .\« 


BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 





We ere in a garden which flourishes 
and blooms in an out-of-the-way province 
of Germany, situaied even beyond Pome- 
rania, where the people have never seen a 
railroad and only know of a stage-coach by 
hearsay. Those readers, however, who do 
not like to hear of flowers, stars, and birds 
need have no fear that 1 purpose to make 
them acquainted with all the plants that 
grow in this garden. No, indeed! I intend 
only to speak of some human flowers that 
live here, and if perchance of a poisonous 
plant, how can it be helped? 

The first flower to be introduced is prop- 
erly not a flower, but a gnarled old tree, and 
is called Stephen Weide. He is a gardener 
by nature and professiofi, and has had the 
lease of the gardens of the Herr Baron, who 
is always traveling, for these many years. 
The grounds have_become as dear to Stephen 
as a beloved child. True, the bands of 
flowers that embrace the great beds of 
vegetables are very smal] and bear about 
the same relation to them that the useless 
silk binding does toa lady’s warm woolen 
dress. ‘‘ Flowers are only fit for smelling, 
andthat only when one has time,” Old 
Weide was accustomed to say. Oabbages 
and turnips were of much more importance 
to him; and then his great orchard—that 
was splendid! The traders were well 
aware of that also; and they often came in 
summer and harvest to purchase its fruit 
from the gardener, and to carry this a great 
distance away to the cities. Who knows, 
dear reader, but you may have eaten some 
of it to day ? 

“Many 4 trader would have gladly bought 
of Old Weide the best fruit that grew in his 
garden—Marie, his only child: She.was as 
pure and bright as aclear stream gushing 
forth from the mountain side. Her eyes 
sparkled so honestly and sincerely, as 
though they were but the reflection of her 
happy, honest heart. It might be said of 
her as a friend once said of an Alpine 
stream: 


“ L look deep into its waters, 
As far as its lowest stone, 
See everything that-there belopgs— 
AU, great and small, unconcegled. 
In its whispers, in tts murniurs 
Says it toevery wanderer: 

‘ Naught is there on this heart.of mine 
That to all may not be shown.’” 


Truly Marie also had nothing to conceal. 
There was so much to do in the garden that 
she had no time for unprofitable thoughts; 








and, besides, Old Weide was very particular 
about having his dinner exactly at twelve 
o'clock, his room clean, and his shirt neatly 
mended, It was fortunate that Marie was 
so. quick in lier movements, or she,could 
hardly have gone to church on Sundays, { 
where she would sit with such a happy, 

open countenance that any one could see 

neither sorrow oppressed her heart nor did 

wicked thoughts lie there concealed. Nev- 

ertheless, Marie had one cause of sosrow. 

It had not gone well with her father for a 

year. He was continually complaining of 

aches here and there, was often in a bad 

humor, and could not work as he wished; 

but he had hired, as his assistant, Christian 

Schultze, a trained gardener from Balp, a 

village some few miles distant. He relieved 

the father of all severe labor, dug and 

planted, hoed and mowed, even brought 

water and split the wood for the little fam- 

ily, although he need not have done it. 

Christian was a poor fellow; but he had 
managed to lay up a small sum of money, 
and, as Old Weide was growing-more feeble 
daily and declared at times that he would 
be obliged to surrender his lease, although 
it would be his death, as he could not sur- 
vive the loss of his garden, Christian one 
day said to him: 

“Master Weide, you need not do that. 
Lease me the garden. You know the Herr 
Baron would be satisfied if you resigned it 
tome. I have a pair of stout arms, and, 
with God’s help, will honestly pay my rent 
and give you a percentage besides.” 

“ And then where shall I go with Marie?” 
muttered the old man. 
“You can both 

auswered Christian. 

Marie left the room. She felt very sad. 
It would not answer for them to remain 
here, for Christian would becompelled to take 
a companion and to marry; it could not be 
managed in any other way. To leave the 
beautiful garden, the little house—oh! Marie~ 
could not bear to think of it. True, for a 
moment the thought arose, “If Christian 
were to marry you?” and a deep blush 
colored her cheeks, He had never been as 
friendly to her as William Stips and Fritz 
Streicham ; and she didn’t know but that she 
herself was in the habit of speaking more 
fieely and cheerily to other people than to 
poor Christian. 

Then—it wasi n July—one day the trader, 
Schelle, came to the house and told 
them that there was war, that the French 
were advancing in great columns, were 
probably already over the Rhine, and might 
enter Berlin in fourteen days. And the 
order came the same day to Christian and 
many others in the village to get ready and 
join their regiments in the shortest possible 
time. Then there were terrified faces and 
anxious hearts among the women; but the 
men obeyed the call of the King with joy. 
‘* We will all cheerfully march against the 
French,”’ they said; ‘“‘and if they are al- 
ready in Germany, we must drive them 
out.” It seemed as though an electric spark 
had stricken their hearts and enkindled a 
dormant enthusiasm that urged them now 
to go forth into the field, with God’s help, 
for the King and their Fatherland, and to 
surrender all for this, even if their life’s 
blood were required. But it was hard for 
Christian now to go. Still he was ready to 
do bis duty. 

“If the French come here,” he said to 
the old gardener, ‘‘it will be because we 
have all been killed. So long as we live 
not a man of them shall come.” 

Although his hopes of life were strong, 
yet he gathered his few things together, as 
though he would never come back. In a 
frame covered with glass over bis bed hung 
his confirmation certificate, with the text 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’ Christian 
looked sorrowfully at it, and he was invol- 
untarily compelled to think of Marie Weide. 
He would give the certificate to her to keep 
for him. She was iust then passing the 
window. 

‘* Marie,” he said, “ will you take care of 
this; and—if I don’t come back—keep it in 
remembrance of me?” 

The young woman had been walking 
quietly by herself, when his voice suddenly 
fell upon her ear. She was startled, took. 
the certificate, but at the same. time began 
to weep bitterly. < 

“Why do you weep?” exclaimed Chris- 
tian. 


stay here,’ quickly 
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Quickly springing out of the window, he 
seated Marie upon a bench, seized her hand, 
and said, with much earnestness : 

‘Marie, are you weeping on my ac- 
count ?” 

But she continued to weep and made no 
reply. 

‘Marie, dear Marie, must I then come 
back. Do you love me?” 

Marie rested her head on his shoulder 
and, looking up into his eyes, said : 

se Yes.” 

Then spring bloomed in both their hearts. 
All the buds of their inner lives burst forth 
and blossomed under the enlivening rays of 
that most glorious sun—Love! 

Hand in hand they néw went to the 
father; who would not, however, listen toa 
betrothal at present. 

‘‘ Who knows, indeed, whether you will 
come back from the war? The French 
have perfectly new arms, with which they 
can kill ten at a shot.” 

‘But, if 1 do get back all right, then will 
you give me your daughter?” 

“Yes, cheerfully.” 

‘* And will you also lease me the gar- 
den ?” 

‘Yes, yes. But I must ask you to keep 
all this secret, and not let a word of it be 
told to any one until then.” 

It seemed much better to the old man thaf 
the betrothal should not take place; for he 
thought that Marie might still marry some 
richer man. 

Marie, however, notwithstanding the sor- 


rowful separation, felt herself strong enough ° 


to endure all and wait. Oh! how long? 
She knew that Christian loved her—only 
her. 

Christian went to see his parents, and 
found that his only sister expected to be 
married soon ; but he hoped that lre would 
be back before the wedding. His time was 
so short that he could only give his hand to 
the family ; and, as they were not acquainted 
with Marie, the silence Old Weide had de- 
manded of him was not so difficult. 

And now the march was over the Rhine. 
All Germany forward into France! 


Christian had fully intended, for Marie’s 
sake, to be kind to all the women and chil- 
dren in France; but he rarely found an op- 
portunity of carrying out this intention, for 
the villages were deserted and their inhabit- 
ants had fled. He lamented the desolation 
which the war was producing. Every tree 
that was cut down, every plant that was de- 
stroyed pained his gardener’s heart. Alas! 
the further the army penetrated into France 
the more the whole country looked like a 
garden. At length the troops were before 
Paris. 

It was winter, bitter cold winter, and 
Paris had not surrendered. ‘The soldiers 
were gradually approaching nearer and 
nearer in their close, unyielding investment, 
so that the breath was almost forced.out of 
the besieged place. And Christian learned 
other duties than to wait upon trees and 
flowers. To stand guard at an outpost in 
cold and wet, day and night, sometimes be- 
hind earthworks, sometimes in deep pits, 
sometimes only protected by a thicket, at 
others lying upon their faces,amid the 
whistling of shells, frequently without 
proper food—this was the daily service of 
danger in which Christian, like many 
others, was engaged. But no complaint, 
no murmuring was heard. Each one knew 
why he must do this—that he fought ina 
righteous cause. Each one had confidence in 
his officers, who shared every annoyance and 
danger. Wherefore there moved . through 
the soldiers’ ranks good spirits, whose names 
were Trust-in-God, Obedience, Courage, 
Endurance, Cheerfulness. Yes, even humor 
was not wanting in our soldiers. They 
were inexhaustible in the invention of new 
jokes. Sometimes they dressed up figures, 
mounted them as guards, and enjoyeda 
hearty laugh when the Parisians fired shells 
atthem. Semetimes in the evening, while 
rhyming and amusing. themselves in droll 
compositions, they would stick their verses, 
in flasks, which they threw into the Seine, 


at some peril to themselves, and enjoyed: 
the thought of how eagerly the Parisians. 


would sieze these flasks in the._morning, and 
hasten with them to some professor of 
many tongues. ‘‘ Hurrah! How worried 
they will be when they find their contents 
to be only doggerel verses !” 

How could the humor 


cease, when 











even a couple of lieutenants, who had 
charge of an advance post, fit ‘up in their 
straw-lined rifle-pit an old broken green- 
plush sofa, with a red-silk lining to its back, 
and, while the death-threatening shells were 
burying themselves harmlessly in the sand 
near them, were able to occupy their time 
writing lines like these: 


“The noisy shells root up the sand, 
Our souls enjoy their whistling sound ; 
They neither kill nor boy nor man, 
But humbly burrow in the ground.” 


And when these very officers, a few hours 
later, showed such marvels of courage and 
so bravely went forth to meet death, that 
King William said, threateningly, with a 
smile on his face, to a wounded captain 
whom he was visiting: ‘‘If my officers per- 
sist in exposing themselves so freely to the 
balls, I shall be forced to take measures to 
restrain them.” 

King William! He was the man of whom 
a street boy in Berlin said, when Napoleon 
was taken: ‘‘If they had captured ovr 
William, we would cut him out of their 
army.” And another boy added: “ Yes 
there wouldn’t be a boy left in Berlin.” 
King William! The soldier who once saw 
him afterward cheerfully bore every dis- 
comfort. Wherever his heroic form ap- 
peared eyes flashed fire and breasts heaved 
with emotion, the troops moved forward 
with perfect order, but the lips could not be 
kept from shouting “ Hurrah! Hurrab !” 

One cold December day Christian was on 
the detail for outpost duty. The army mail, 
that he had been expecting so anxiously, 
had just arrived. In these long months he 
had received but one letter from his parents; 
and, although neither he nor they were 
addicted to much writing, still he longed 
for news. But now he hears ‘‘ Christian 
Schultze” called out, and he has only time 
to seize his letter, cram it into his cartridge- 
box, and march to his post. 

And there hestood. All was quiet. There 
was no firiug—not a Frenchman to be seen. 
The letier lay in the cartridge-box, and was 
crying louder and louder: ‘‘ Read me! read 
me!’ ‘I dare not read on duty at an out- 
post,” answered Christian. But the letter 
continued to cry: ‘‘Read me!” Christian 
could resist no longer. He looked about 
him; all was quiet. The letter was drawn 
out and looked at. He would only glance 
over it. But he became more and more in- 
terested in its contents; and soon he was 
transferred to Balp, with his parents, 
and was no longer on guard in front of 
Paris. Suddenly there is a tramp of horses. 
Christian looks up, and before him is the 
King, followed by a crowd of generals and 
other officers. Mechanically he gives the 
salute, still holding the letter tight in his 
hands, 

“Do you not know that no one is per- 
mitted to read a letter when on guard at an 
outpost?” says the King, sternly. 

‘‘ Qui—yes, your Majesty,” stammered 
Christian, feeling as though he would sink 
to the ground. ‘‘Butl1 have not had a let- 
ter for seven weeks, and it came just now. 
But I kept half an eye on the French all the 
while.” 

‘* Tg the letter from your sweetheart ?” in- 
quired the King. 


“No; from my old father!’ answered 
Christian. P 

‘*What does he write you”’ said the 
King, kindly. 


‘* Will your Majesty be pleased to read 
it?” and Christian handed him the letter. 

The King read how old Schultz wrote 
that they couldn’t delay Minne’s wedding 
any longer,as the pig was now quite fat 
which was intended for the bridal roast. 
The mother was very sorry indeed that he 
couldn’t be home at the time of the wed- 
ding; but the Herr Pastor had told them 
that they should be satisfied if he was only: 
home by Easter. He, Christian, should: 
only do his duty and kill a great many: 
Frenchmen, so that there might be. peace,. 
andthe dear old King eonld come home: 
again, 

The King read the ee returned it to. 
Christian, asked. his name, and.said: ‘‘ Now,. 
my son, you shall hear from me.” The. 
poor soldier was not encouraged by this 
“He will tell my captain, and I shall be 
punished, ” he thought. He completed his. 
wateh in sadness, and, much depressed, re 
turned to \his- quarters. Sure enough, his 
captain was waiting hiscoming. “Now J 
shall catch it, he-sighed. Now-I shall cer-. 
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tuinly read no more letters and there will 
be no hope of Marie.” 

But how did he feel when told that His 
Majesty the King had given him a furlough 
to go home, that he was to make the journey 
at the King’s expense, and that he had left 
ten dollars for him to buy a wedding 
present for his sister. Christian stood as if 
petrified. It could not be possible. The 
captain would order him to be punished, at 
allevents. But the latter said nothing, and 
Christian’s gratitude to the King at length 
found utterance in these words, uttered 
softly: “And he didn’t make the least men. 
tion of the fact that he caught me reading 
on guard at an outpost !” 

He could scarcely believe that what he 
heard was true, and in this frame of mind 
returned to his comrades. 

But, when Christian reached Berlin, how 
proud he was on setting out to purchase the 
bridal present for his sister; how tightly he 
held the ten dollars from the King in his 
hand, thinking that every one must know 
from whom it came; how helpless and con- 
fused he stood in the midst of the elegant 
stores on King street (naturally he could 
not make his purchases anywhere else); and 
how he thought he would rather storm a 
fort than buy a new dress and a pair of cups 
and saucers—all this everybody knew who 
saw him that day. 

Christian knew that his sister’s wedding 
was to take place on the 22d of December, 
and he did not wish to enter Balpa day 
sooner or later. It was a gray, cold day: 
The sparrows and ravens sat so melancholy 
there, with bristling wings, as though they 
could not understand how the war could last 
over Christmas. It struck eight o'clock as 
Christian reached the first houses of the 
village. All was quiet around. The soldier 
had been so accustomed to the confusion of 
war that he involuntarily paused to listen 
for the hissing and whistlingof shells. Now 
he reaches his parents’ house. But no one 
can see him, for the panes of glass are cov- 
ered with thick ice. Yellow sand had been 
strewn, as was customary on holidays, before 
the front door. He opens it, and his mother 
is standing before him at the hearth. 

The rattling of his arms causes her to look 
around. 

“Why, Christian! Isit you? Is it you, 
indeed?” Mother andson are in each other's 
arms; and the father and sister enter also to 
greet him. They could not understand 
whence he came and how he happened to be 
at home to-day. Was peace declared and 
was he alive? 

There would have been no end to the 
questions and answers had it not been 
necessary to beat church at the proper time. 
But when Christian had told them after- 
ward all about the King, and what he had 
said to him; how he had sent him home ex- 
pressly for Minnie’s wedding ; and how he 
had himself sent the dress and cups and 
saucers, then the father became a foot 
taller, and the mother out of pure excite- 


ment began to weep, while the bridegroom |. 


was quite transported at the thought that he 
had married into so distinguished a family. 

The whole village turned out to see the 
soldier. He had to tell them all how it 
was going on in France; but his best and 
prettiest story was still that about King 
William. ; 

How often lusty, well-meant “ Hurrahs” 

- and “ Vivats” were given from every throat 
that day for King William, and how often 
the songs “Heil dir im Stegerkranz” and 
“ Die Wacht am Rhein” were sung—that 
the wedding guests ought to tell you, for no 
one would believe me. 

Out of doors the young people kept up a 
continual firing in honor of King William, 
the bridal pair, and the soldier, for the 
whole village felt itself honored. But their 
lusty burrabs did not reach Marie Weide, 
who was sitting in her chamber, weeping 
bitterly. 

Why did she wear that black necker- 
chief? And why were her eyes so red and 
her face so pale with grief? Was her father 
dead ? 

No; she is sitting by his bed, which he 
but seldom leaves this winter. As for 
dying, he is well enough to-day and will 
most likely be so to-morrow. And yet 
Marie is so grievously sad: 

During. the ‘summer, shortly after Chris- 
tian had marched away, the trader, Schelle, 
came frequently to the house, He made a 
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great display of his money when making 
purchases and acted in the village asthough 
he were a nobleman. This pleased the old 
gardener. And, moreover, Schelle did not 
lack in flattering speeches. Marie could not 
tolerate the man, and she let him see it 
when he was there. She had no confidence 
in bis smooth words and everlasting cour- 
tesy. But after he had secured the love of 
the father he devoted himself to Marie and 
the garden. I don’t know which pleased 
him most. Old Weide said neither yea nor 
nay; but Marie gave a most emphatic nay, 
so that Schelle learned, what properly no 
one should yet have known, but which he 
had long suspected, that Christian Schultze 
had been there before him. 

He departed withhis hypocritical courtesy, 
and returned in like manner. With the 
same courtesy, mingled with a shade of sad- 
ness, he announced ove day that Christian 
Schultze had falicn. As Marie would not 
believe him, he brought her a newspaper, in 
which it stood, plain and clear: ‘‘Ch. 
Schultze, shot through the head.” 

Then Marie bowed her head—the flower 
had been ruthlessly crushed and torn away 
by acruel hand. Henceforth she must con- 
tend alone with the wild stream of life. 
But angels conducted the poor girl to an 
isle of happiness, upon which many a 
crushed flower has been made to bloom more 
beautiful than ever before. Thisisle is called 
‘“*the Will of God,” and the angels who bore 
her there were sincere, earnest prayers.” 

Marie is sitting, with asweet smile on her 
face, by her father’s bed—another Marie, and 
still the same, just as the rose that has been 
benefited by the gardener’s pruning-knife 





bears a resemblance to its uncultivated sister. 

‘Take off that black neckerchief, Marie,’» 
said Old Weide. “You are so young and 
should not wear a black neckerchief.” 

Marie did not move. The father contin- 
ued: “ This is Christmas Eve, and, unless I 
am mistaken, Schelle is coming. Let us ar- 
range with him about the garden; and, 
Marie, do say ‘yes’ at last to him. May I 
not die here in peace? Where shall we live ? 
You can’t bring the dead to life again.” 

No, that she could not. He was dead, or 





he would have certainly answered the letter 
which she had written him in her anguish 
of heart. And his parents, also, to whom 
she had applied throngh Schelle (who 
traveled all around), gave her no informa- 
tion. She had thought of going to see them; 
but her father’s objections and the impass- 
able roads prevented her. Christian was 
dead—that she could not doubt. Everything 
was dead also in the garden; there no birds 
chirped. and no green grass could force its 
way through the heavy white robe of snow, 
But could she live, live with Schelle? 
Never. ‘ 

‘*Pather, I will work for you night and 
day. Letus hire another gardener for the 
garden, and then we canremain here. You 
need not lease it away. I will help you 
faithfully and will see after everything.” 

“That will not answer. You don’t under- 
stand,” answered the old man, and he ex- 
plained in detail why it would not answer. 
Marie barely listened. Her eyes were 
directed to the garden, where a green fir 
tree had shaken off its snowy robe and was 
nodding a pleasant ‘‘ God greet you” to her. 
Was there life even under the snow? Could 
one shake off death and be alive again? 
Yes, one could do it, if he had within him 
the Jife that never dies. 

‘*Oa! dear God, restore me again to life 
and to thankfulness,” Marie prayed, softly, 
for she felt that it was a dark and unhappy 
hour that shadowed over her heart. 

** You take pleasure in nothing,” contin- 
ued Old Weide. . ‘‘ In past years you made 
a Christmas tree; this year none. We shall 
searcely know that it is Christmas if Schelle 
doesn’t come and bring something pretty 
with him for you.” 

‘<Pather, only see how prettily one of the 
Mayfiowers that you used to take so much 
care of bas burst forth!” 
“Marie, if you would please me,” said 
the invalid, in a tone of entreaty, “then 
give him that flower this evening. Hark! 
There-he is already. Be quick. He is at the 
front door.” 

A shudder passed through Marie. Would 
she have strength enough to oppose this 
last wish of her father? She is faithful. It 
will cost:-her a hard: struggle; but, against 








her will, she goes out to open the door 





The old.man within hears a fall, and noth- 
ing more. 

‘* She has knocked the flower-pot down,” 
he murmured. ‘‘ But that isnothing. This 
eveping she shall say ‘ yes.’”” 

There was some delay, then the doors 
opened, and Christian entered with Marie, 
their hands so firmly grasped as though they 
wished them never more to be separated. 

‘*Father, he lives! he lives!” shouted 
Marie. 

At first Christian could not understand 
her fearful excitement; but when he learned 
what had happened, and how on his return 
from the war he might have found the 
blossom of his life withered and his hopes 
shattered, then he felt for the first time the 
complete happiness of that evening. 

**And whom must I thank, next to God, 
for all this happiness,” said Christian, greatly 
excited, and it seemed as though a tear 
sparkled in his eye—‘‘ whom besides our own 
dearly-beloved King? Had he not sent me 
home out of time, but still in the very nick 








of time, then I should have been a most 
miserable man. God bless him.” 

Old Weide was now content that the be. 
trothal should take place that evening—in- 
deed, Christian suited him better than 
Schelle. He had grown a huge beard and 
looked so brave; moreover, it was a great 
feather in his cap that he had spoken to the 
King. Suppose Weide wouldn’t have agreed; 
who knows what would have happened? 

All was once more bright in Marie’s heart; 
but her head was bowed down, and Chris- 
tian was obliged to stoop when he would 
look in her eyes. Nowshe went out to 
prepare supper and there lay the Mayflower 
on the floor. She took it up, plucked some 
leaves and the flower, and made them into 
& nosegay. But if the fire was slow in 





burning, and if the coffee did boil over, he 
was in fault, for his heart was beating re- 
sponsive to the bells. Soon their sound was 
something like ‘‘Friede! Friede!” (peace, 
peace); and then like ‘‘Hochzeit! Hochzeit! 
(wedding, wedding); and then again the 
tones melted together, so that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish Friede from Hochzeit. 1 
don’t know whether even Marie could dis- 
tinguish them. 
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This standard article is compounded with the great- 
est care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff,and 
the scalp by its use becomes white and clean, 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 
desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts 
says of it: “‘I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” - 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of the beard from gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It is 
easily applied, being in one preparation, and quickly 
and effectually produces a permanent color, which 
will neither rub nor wash off. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in cne 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. . 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

3.to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

By giving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or r.iure, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanep‘ly healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
‘United States und British Provinces; Price; $160, 
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DR, Ce *M’LANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


+e 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS, 
5 ee” countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes. become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occesion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic-- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
pnts of the teeth; temper variable, 

ut generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 

found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 

in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual; “‘ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN STRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form ; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, wot capable of doing the slight. 
est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pirrssurcu, Pa. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros,, Pittsburgh, Pa, To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Cauada must be ac- 
tompanied by twenty cents extra, 


&@~ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keters 
generally. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


winners of TWO HIGHEST MEDALS and DIPLOMA 
OF HONOR AT VIENNA, 1873, First Medal at Paris, 
1867, and GOLD or SILVER MEDALS or other high- 
est awards at American Industrial Competitions al- 
ways. The ONLY American instruments of the class 
which ever obtained any award in. Europe or are 
largely exported there. Recommended by the MU- 
SICIANS OF THE WORLD as unequaled, employ- 
ing improvements found in no others and unrivaled 
in excellence. 

New styles this season, surpassing all previous pro- 
ductions and at reduced prices. FIVE-OCTAVE, 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $110 and upward, 

Lowest prices printed, fixed, and invariable. OR- 
GANS RENTED with privilege of purchase. ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE-LISTS, and CHR- 
CULARS free, Address 


MASON AND HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weather 
Houses, whi combines a correct 
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thermometer, with a perfect barom- 
r, is an eleg: 1 

tells you when it will storm, registers 

heat_and cold, the children, 

and will be sent to your ad pre- 


dress. 
paid, upon poosing of $2, by P..0. or- 
er or registered letter, by 








-and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Whotesale Orders Promptly Filled. 
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other cause than having worms in the stomach. 
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THE TWO SURPRISES. 


Tue President, after taking more than 
six months to make up his mind as to the 
proper person to succeed the late Chief- 
Justice Chase, at length, to the surprise of 
the great body of the people, especially of 
the legal profession, fixed upon Attorney- 
General Williams as the best man for the 
place. In less than forty-eight hours after 
the case of Mr. Williams was disposed of by 
the withdrawal of his name, the President 
again surprised the country by the nomina. 
tion of Caleb Cushing. Both selections are 
a matter of surprise to any one who fully 
comprehends the situation and, hence, has 
acorrect idea of what should have been 
done. 

The question as to Mr. Williams has 
been already fully discussed, with a nearly 
unanimous judgment, even among the 
President’s friends, that the choice was not 
a fitting one. To say nothing about the 
specific charges which have been made 
against him, the general sentiment among 
all classes has been and still is that Mr. Wil- 
liams is not a jurist of sufficient ability and 
standing in his profession to deserve the ap- 
pointment or properly sustain the dignity 
of the highest court of the nation. Lawyers 
of large experience and eminent legal learn- 
ing, such as befit this court, have a reputa- 
tion about which there is no dispute, and 
nothingis plainer than that Mr. Williams, 
as compared with this standard, does not 
rank above a third-rate lawyer. This ought 
to have been a sufficient reason for not nom- 
inating him at all; and had the matte, 
come to a vote in the Senate it would have 
been a good reason for his rejection. 

The nomination of Mr. Cushing, though 
not open to the same objection, nevertheless 
appears to us as a very unwise choice, As 
to his intellectual qualifications, his large 
and varied experience as a lawyer, his 
familiarity with the jurisprudence of his 
own country, as well as with the law of na- 
tions, there is not the slightest room for 
doubt. Mr. Cushing has a reputation in 
these respects not exceeded by that of any 
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lawyer in the ‘a and, if this were the 
whole case, the President's choice would 
command universal approval. Such, un- 
fortunately, is not the fact. There are three 
objections to Mr. Cushing, any one of which 
ought to be sufficient to exclude his name. 
The first we have in his advanced age. He 
will be seventy-four years old if he lives 
until Saturday of this week. He cannot, at 
the very longest, serve but for a very short 
time; and, although unusually vigorous and 
well preserved for a man of his years, his 
powers must rapidly wane. It is highly in- 
expedient to place so old a man in the posi- 
tion, since it creates a certainty that the 
office must soon be vacant again. Chief. 
Justice Chase was fifty-six at the time of his 
appointment, Taney fifty-nine, Marshal 
forty-six, and Jay forty-three—all of them 
ripe in years and at such an age as to afford 
a fair prospect of lengthened service. These 
antecedents of practical wisdom the Presi- 
dent has ignored in the selection of Mr. 
Cushing. 

A second objection is supplied by the fact 
that the Republican party, to which the 
President owes his power to make any nom- 
ination and which, moreover, contains 
several eminent lawyers, in every way quali- 
fied for the place, is fairly entitled to fur- 
nish the man. Mr. Cushing does not belong 
to this party. He never did. He was not 
identified with it during the war, and he has 
not been since. He has made no public 
avowals which imply any hearty sympathy 
with the great principles of liberty and 
equal rights to all classes which have dis- 
tinguished this party. In this respect he 
lacks what several lawyers of equal emi- 
nence belonging to the party possess. We 


‘urge this objection from no low party 


motive; yet we insist that, if there be any- 
thing worth preserving and perpetuating in 
the principles for which Republicans have 
so earnestly contended, these principles, in. 
carnated in the history of the candidate, 
should be made a sine qua non with a Re- 
publican president in his choice. There 
being no occasion for gomg outside of the 
Republican ranks to find a suitable man, 
we must say, in all candor, that there is.no 
propriety in doing so. _ 

The third objection is the most serious 
one of -the three, since it is based not on 
what Mr. Cushing lacks, but on his positive 
antecedents as a'politician. This story, told 
in a few words, is as follows: Originally a 
Whig, he was sent to the House from Mas- 
sachusetts as the representative of Whig 
principles. The death of Gen. Harrison 
brought Tyler into power, who betrayed 
his party by a shameless treachery. Caleb 
Cushing followed him in the treachery, and 
was rewarded therefor by a nomination to 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury and re- 
jected. by the.Senate; and then, after the 
Senate had adjourned, he was appointed by 
President Tyler as commissioner to China. 
Soon after he appeared as a Democrat ef the 
most ultra pro-slavery type. The infamous 
Dred Scott decision found in him an ear- 
nest supporter. As president of the 
Charleston Democratic Convention of 
1860, he allied himself with the ex- 
treme Southern secession wing of the 
Democratic party. During the war he had 
no sympathy with the Government and 
gave it no support in its death-struggle with 
the Rebellion. He stood where Franklin 
Pierce stood and other men of the same 
stripe. He agreed with Judge Black and 
Buchanan that the Government has no 
power to coerce a state. Since the war he 
has made no disguise of his opposition to 
the reconstruction laws passed by Congress. 
He has not at any time been the friend of 
the constitutional amendments. He is to- 
day a Democrat, belonging to the school of 
Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, having from 
first to last opposed the characteristic prin- 
ciples of the Republican party and to this 
hour given no evidence of any change of 
feeling or purpose. 

Such are the titles of the principal chap- 
ters that make up the political history of 
Caleb Cushing. That he should be nom- 
inated for Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court by a Republican president is, not. 
withstanding his admitted abilities, a matter 
of astonishment, which only needs the con- 
firmation of the Senate to make the matter 
still more astonishing. Democrats, of 
course, like the nomination, and well they 


May; yet there is hardly an intelligent Re- 





publican in the tend —cdetitnty a not one ac- 
quainted with the history of Mr. Cushing— 
who does not look upon the nomination 
with profound regret or who does not 
earnestly hope that the Senate will show its 
independence by rejecting it. The selection 
of Attorney-General Williams was bad 
enough, but this caps the climax by making 
bad worse. No man, however eminent his 
legal abilities, having the political autece- 
dents of Caleb Cushing, is fit to be trusted 
with the judicial interpretation of the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States. The 
Senate, if not prepared to reject him at once, 
should wait until the voice of the country 
can be heard before coming to a final vote on 
the question. 
A 


THEFTS, LITTLE AND BIG. 


Ir is not the great occasions that test 
character, but the small. A man can brace 
up his conscience and assume and feel a 
special virtue, ora special regard for public 
opinion, when some special emergency 
tries him. It is in matters of no great con- 
sequence that one’s weaknesses find free 
play. He is God’s true nobleman who can 
apply his principles to little things. 

The above remarks may seem somewhat 
trite and better fitted to the moralizing 
pages of a Sunday sermon. But we do not 
say them so much for themselves as for 
their application. Presidents, cabinet offi- 
cers, senators, and representatives are sup- 
posed to be generally honest men. Most of 
them would spurn a naked bribe. Few of 
them would be guilty of gross and palpable 
theft. Buta system of petty pilfering has 
long been sanctioned in Congress,and in all 
our state legislatures that can be expected 
to ripen into nothing but the most unblush- 
ing corruption. A very flagrant specimen 
of it has come to light in the investigation 
of Attorney-General Williams’s qualifica- 
tions for the seat of Chief-Justice. It was 
found that he had purchased a span of 
horses and a “landaulet,” with his family 
initial painted on it, at an expense of sixteen 
hundred dollars—all charged to the contin- 
gent fund of the Department of -Justice and 
used for pleasure driving and social visits. 
It did not occur to him, it is said, that he 
was donig wrong. Other men did the same 
thing, and he took it for granted that it was 
@ proper perquisite of his office. 

There is force in what Mr. Williams says. 
If he has corruptly appropriated the public 
funds for his family’s use, others have done 
just the same. The whole system of frank- 
ing (now happily abolished, if it can only 
stay abolished) was full of this corruption. 
It invited it. So of the system which allows 
a congressman to provide himself and all his 
relations and friends with stationery at the 
public expense, and then stretches the word 
till it includes nearly every convenience 
that can be laid on a desk or putin a pocket, 
from stationery proper.to gold pencils and 
gold toothpicks. The mileage system was 
another such steal, and there is danger of our 
getting it back again. Not landaulets alone, 
but the wages of coachmen and servants 
are charged to contingent funds. What we 
have most detested in these systems is their 
demoralizing nature. It is almost impossi- 
ble to square them with the strictest moral 
integrity. They corrupt with the little 
steals they offer otherwise incorruptible 
men and their wives and cousins. There 
was a thin lacquer of decency about offering 
a legislator a penknife in the days of goose- 
quills, now there is none. If a man may 
take asa perquisite from the treasury one 
dollar in cutlery, why not sixteen 
hundred for the coach in which his 
wife and daughters shall make their 
afternoon calls, or any other amount which 
he can filch from the public funds? In 
principle that “ one gold toothpick,” or the 
gift of one quire of congressional paper, or 
of one frank to a friend is just as bad as the 
act for which James Brooks and Oakes 
Ames received the censure of the House of 
Representatives. Indeed, it is to be ex- 
pected, so long as Congress provides for its 
members and for the executive departments 
a system which can hardly be administered 
without tainting the conscience of those to 
whom’ it applies, that back-pay steals and 
general corruption and bribery will be its 
ripened fruit. We are only surprised that 
there are not more Pomeroys who sink un- 
derit. When Chase was governor of Ohio, ’ 
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as ‘we are informed waaen gentleman who 
was then his private secretary, he kept ina 
separate drawer stationery which he had 
bought with his own money and which he 
used invariably in all but his official corre- 
spondence. That was simple honesty, and 
theman who can see no wrong in driving a 
spanking team athwart the principles of 
official purity is not fit to sit as Chase’s suc- 
cessor in our chief seat of justice. 

Let us have in Washington a thorough 
overhauling of all these petty thefts. A 
good beginning has been made in the 
abolition of franking and mileage and 
the exposure of Williams’s $1,600 raid 
upon the Treasury. We would have Con- 
gress allow an abundant salary to all its 
members and servants, avd then cut off 
every last penknife or pencil. It is too 
much to ask any but the rarest men not to 
be contaminated under the present system. 





THE MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR DIX. 


THE message of Governor Dix, consisting 
in a summary of &tatistics and various dis- 
cussions and recommendations touching 
matters of staie policy, bears the stamp 
alike of the scholar, the statesman, and the 
honest man. Though almost an octogena- 
rian, the Governor's intellectual bow still 
abides in strength. New York has never 
had a better governor and not often one as 
good. 

The statistical exhibit of the message 
shows that, exclusive of the canal and free 
school funds, the receipts of the state treas- 
ury for the last fiscal year were $16,.808,- 
188.24, against payments of $14,371,737.68, 
leaving a balance of $2,431,450.61 in the 
treasury on the 30th of September, 1873. 
The outstanding debt of the state at the 
above date was $36,530,406.40, reduced by 
the sinking funds to $21,191,379.34. The 
state tax levy for the current year is about 
five millions less than that for the preceding 
year. The expenses of the prisons of the 
state exceed the earnings of the convicts by 
the sum of $597,289.06. The total reccipts 
for common schools, including the balance 
on hand September 30th, 1872, were $12,- 
089,168.98, and the expenditures were $10,- 
946,230.82, of which $7,417,179.59 went for 
teachers’ wages. The number of pupils at- 
tending these schools was 1,030,360. The 
state has eighty banks doing business under 
state laws, one hundred and fifty-two savings 
banks, with assets on the first of last July 
amounting to $314,755,770, and two hun- 
dred and seventy-one insurance companies 
under the supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment. Such is a summary of the prin- 
cipal statistics furnished’ by the message, 
That the annual cost of our state prisons 
should exceed their earnings by more than 
half a million of dollars, imposing this 
amount of additional taxation upon the 
people for their support, is proof conclusive 
of the grossest mismanagement. These 
prisons ought, at the very least, to be self- 
supporting, and would be under anything 
like a wise and honest administration. 

Among the recommendations of Gov. 
Dix we note with hearty approval what he 
saysin regard to ‘‘ trust, loan, indemuity, 
guaranty, and safe deposit companies,” 
The law in relation to such trusts has 
proved itself entirely inadequate to the de- 
mands of modern times. The numerous 
betrayals of confidence and the public injury 
experienced thereby show that the whole 
system of legal regulation needs to be 
thoroughly revised in its provisions, as well 
as armed with sterner and more efficient 
penalties. The governor recommends that 
savings banks should be organized and con- 
ducted under a system of general laws; 
that all those now existing under special 
charters should be required to conform 
thereto; that they should not be allowed to 
pay more than five per cent. on their de- 
posits; and that no trustee of such a bank 
should be permitted to be a director or offi- 
cer of a bank of discount. There is no 
more sacred trust than that of savings 
banks ; and, hence, none in respect to which 
the provisions of law for the protection of 
depositors and the punishment of offenses 
should be more stringent and effective. The 
system of special-charters opens the way 
for numerous evils; which may and should 
be corrected under general laws applicable 
to all these institutions. 

Governor Dix calls attention to the viola- 
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tion of both the letter and spirit of the: 
coustitution of which the legislature has 
been guilty for a series of years past in 
authorizing the application of the sinking 
funds of the state to the payment of cur- 
rent expenses, on the theory of borrowing 
these funds for the time being, with the ex- 
pectation of replacing them. The practice 
js a had one and virtually violates the trust 
imposed upon the legislature by the consti- 
tution. So, too, the practice of county 
treasurers in retaining beyond the proper 
tyme funds due to the state and lending 
them out on interest for their own profit, is 
a system of fleecing the public which re- 
ceives a just rebuke and for the prevention 
of which the Governor recommends legisla- 
tiye remedies. Besides the risks involved, 
thestate treasury is embarrassed and often 
compelled to make temporary loans in con- 
sequence of an undue delay of payment 
The public moneys ought to be sacredly 
devoted to the public use, and no system 
should be tolerated which admits of their 
diversion even for ashort time. The fiscal 
agents and monetary custodians of the state 
ought to be held to astern and rigid respon- 
sibility for any abuses of their trust. 

What the Governor saysin regard to rail- 
road compauies is timely and wellsaid. He 
proposes that the system of town bonding 
for construction purposes should be en- 
tirely abandoned, and that laws should be 
enacted protecting the people against the 
frauds and encroachments of these monopo- 
lies. ‘‘It is a reproach,” says Governor 
Dix, ‘‘to our criminal jurisprudence that 
there are hundreds of malefactors in our 
state prisons undergoing sentences for steal- 
ing sums under fifty dollars, while there are 
others at large who have by fraudulent con- 
trivances for their own benefit sacrificed the 
property of confiding shareholders, many 
of whom are women and children, to the 
amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and are living in luxury on the proceeds of 
these enormous larcenies.” He proposes to 
wipe out this reproach by a thorough and 
searching reform in the railway legislation 
of the state. Reform on this subject is as 
really needed here as it is at the West. 
These huge monopolies cannot be safely 
trusted with the public interests, except un- 
der the severest restrictions of law, and 
even then they need the closest official 
watching. 

The message contains some exceedingly 
sensible views in regard to the currency. 
While not disputing the propriety of the 
Legal-Tender Act at the time of its passage, 
considered as a war measure, Governor Dix 
is, nevertheless, of the opinion that the 
country should now move in the direction 
of an early ‘‘return to the specie standard.” 
He does not think tha. there is ‘‘ any mys- 
tery in the currency question” so long as 
our reasoning proceeds from sound premises. 
“It is only when men undertake to make 
that which has no intrinsic value perform 
an office to which intrinsic value is indis- 
pensable, or, in other words, it is only 
when men try to solve the impossible prob- 
lem of ascertaining with how much incon- 
vertible paper the commercial transactions 
of a great country can be carried on, that 
their minds become mystified and run into 
the most illogical theories.” In his view, 
the legal-tender notes of the United States 
are a debt to be paid in money, and the way 
to pay the debt is “ to gather together at the 
earliest day possible, by purchase or other- 
wise, a sufficient amount of specie to enable 
us to declare our circulating paper redeem- 
able in coin.” Thereis nothing gained by 
talking about specie payment, provided no 
practical steps are taken toward the realiza- 
tion of the end. The whole question is one 
of ability; and, hence, what the Govern- 
ment should do is to adopt the measures 
that will give this ability “‘ at the earliest 
practicable period.”” We must regain a suf- 
ficient amount of the precious metals to 
furnish the basi’. for specie resumption, and 
with them redeem and withdraw the paper 
money by which they have been driven 
into other channels. This is absolutely in- 
dispensable, and the effort to secure this re- 
sult should have been commenced years 
ago. 
Governor Dix closes his message by calling 
the attention of the legislature to the amend- 
ments to the constitution passed by the last 
legislature, and recommending their adop- 
tion without any change, #0 that the people 
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-may vote upon them next fall... We hope that 


the legislature will have the good sense to 
comply with this recommendation, since 
otherwise these amendments would either 
be wholly defeated or postponed for a term 
of three years. 
We conclude this imperfect review with 
the general remark that the whole message 
is replete with clear and sharply-drawn prac- 
tical and honest common sense, eminently 
creditable to its source, and abundantly prov- 
jng that the people made no mistake when 
they chose John A. Dix for governor. If this 
should be his last official position, by reason 
of his age, it will be the close of along 
public life with great honor to himself. 


Editorial Aotes. 


THERE is no truth whatever in the reports 
published in the daily papers that Tue INDE. 
PENDENT has been sold. No change whatever 
has occurred in its proprietorship or editorial 
management, and there is no prospect of any. 
It is true, however, that several very flattering 
and unsolicited proposals to purchase the pa- 
per have recently been made to us, from highly 
respectable parties; but they have all been 
respectfully declined. THe INDEPENDENT en- 
ters upon the new year with some ten or fifteen 
thousand more subscribers than it had twelve 
months ago, and its prospects were never 
more promising than at the present moment. 
We believe that we are making a first-rate 
family newspaper and that we never had a bet- 
ter or stronger constituency than now. Our 
columns show every week a much larger list of 
popular writers and contributors than any other- 
secular or religious weekly published in 
the country, and we also present more 
numerous departments than can be found else- 
where in any periodical, daily, weekly, or 
monthly. While our advertising patronage ts 
always very large, our readers will bear witness 
that we print at least from one-quarter to one- 
third more reading matter than any other relig- 
ious weekly. Ourcolumnsare longer and wider 
than those of most periodicals of a similar char- 
acter, and besides we usually print 32 pages 
(though sometimes 36); while others give only 
from 16 to 24,and all at the same subscription 
price—viz., $3.00. 








. Gen. Butter, whois well known to be bit- 
terly hostile to the President’s plan of Civil 
Service Reform, has written a letter to Secre- 
tary Richardson sharply calling him to ac- 
count for not appointing Captain Lemuel B. 
Gregory,a wounded soldier, toa clerkship in 
the Treasury Department, and quoting the 
joint resolution of the two houses of Congress, 
passed March 3d, 1867, declaring that wounded 
soldiers, honorably discharged, ‘‘should be pre- 
ferred for appointments to civil offices, pro- 
vided they shall be found to possess the busi- 
ness capacity necessary for the proper dis- 
ebarge of the duties of such office.’’ The Gen- 
eral professes to think that Captain Gregory 
was entitled to appointment by ‘‘the express 
law of the land.” The answer of Secretary 
Richardson completely demolishes this pettifog- 
ging plea. Captain Gregory was not appointed 
because, on examination, his name was not 
placed on the list of the three highest compet- 
itorsin the grade of excellence, from which, 
according to the rules of Civil Service Reform, 
the selection must be made. Itso happens 
that Congress, on March 3d, 1871, passed a law 
which authorized the President to prescribe 
rules for admission into the civil service, aad 
that under this authority the President has 
adopted a set of rules, the application of 
which to Captain Gregory was fatal to his suc- 
cess. Itis far more important that these rules 
should be observed than that even a wounded 
soldier should be rewarded by their violation. 
We presume that General Butler knew the 
facts in this case. His pretended zeal for this 
soldier was simply an attempt to disguise his 
opposition to Civil Service Reform, and, if pos- 
sible, bring it into popular discredit. The 
General will have to try again, since this trick 
is entirely too thin to deceive anybody. 


SENATOR CARPENTER, who in a speech made 
to his constituents last summer told them that 
he regarded it as a duty imposed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to accept the salary. 
grab authorized by the last Congress, informed 
the Senate last week that he intended to vote 
for a repeal of the law and the restoratién of 
congressional salaries to their former mark. 
He believes in the doctrine of instruction ; and, 
having discovered, as he thinks, that the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin would vote for the repeal 


of the law by at least five to one, he 





proposes. to represent their voice on the 
floor of the Senate. Whether he intends to re- 
store his part of the back pay, which under the 
sanction of law was virtually a steal from the 
public treasury, the honorable senator did not 
say; yet this is the most offensive feature of 
the law—indeed, the chief reason for the storm 
of indignation which it has provoked. We 
suggest that he consult bis constituents on this 
point also, and prove his loyalty to their senti- 
ments not by making a speech, but by sending 
his check to the Treasurer of the United States 
for the sum of five thousand dollars. This will 
be avery practical proof that he believes in the 
right of constituents to instruct their repre- 
sentatives. 


Tuk most striking portion of the message of 
Goy. Washburn, of Massachusetts, is that in 
which he reviews the success of the Probibitory 
Liquor Law. It has been in operation eight 
months, and he testifies that it has been as well 
enforced as could be expected. In three- 
fourths of the state it has been a success. In 
some of the larger cities its success has been 
unsatisfactory. Boston hasa police force of 
600 men, vigilant to enforce most other crim- 
inal laws, but who make no effort whatever 
to enforce this. For carrying out this law 
and the laws against gambling and prostitution 
the public has to depend on sixteen state con- 
stables, who are withdrawn much of the time 
for service at fairs, trainings, etc. Is it claimed 
that vublic sentiment is opposed to the en- 
forcement of this law? This is true only of 
some cities, and the state has repeatedly voted 
for prohibition and its value as a measure of 
protection against vice is abundantly proved. 
This is not the only law daily and flagrantly 
violated in our cities. Gov. Washburn well 
says that ‘“‘so long as nine-tenths of the 
crimes committed in the state are traceable to 
the use of intoxicating liquors and so long as 
three-fourths of the inmates in our penal and 
reformatory institutions are chargeable to the 
account against ardent spirits so long must 
we struggle for the overthrow’ of the traffic 
therein.” 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of this city, 
composed of gentlemen who represent the 
best mercantile thought of the nation and who 
had no opportunity to make themselves heard 
by the House before the vote to repeal the 
Bankrupt Law, has adopted a memorial to 
Congress declaring that “the repeal of the ex- 
isting Bankrupt Law would be highly detri- 
mental to the best interests of business men of 
all classes, whether debtors or creditors, 
throughout the entire country.” Mr. Tremain 
was not quite right, but, rather, exactly wrong 
when he made his debut on the floor of Con- 
gress by announcing the universal opposition 
of merchants and business men to this law, 
and demanded its repeal by an abundance of 
wordy oratory, that really meant nothing. 
What the Chamber of Commerce desires is to 
have the law amended so as to remove certain 
easily curable defects. The amendments pro- 
posed by the Judiciary Committee aim at this 
result. Let them be carefully canvassed by ex- 
perienced legalists; and, if they seem sufficient 
to gain the end, then let the bill be passed and 
sent to the House for the exercise of its ‘‘ sober 
second thoughts.’’ It is better to let the law 
stand as it is, unamended, with its admitted 
defects, rather than repeal it altogether. 


PRESIDENT GRANT may be vastly sur- 
prised to see that, while everybody praised the 
nomination of Caleb Cushing as minister to 
Spain, almost nobody praised his selection as 
Chief-Justice. The reason is not far to seek. 
Mr. Cushing is adapted in every way for the 
first post, but not for the last. For Spain his 
age is not against nim, for the service required 
of him is out a brief one. In point of ability 
and training he has all the qualifications that the 
spirit of the civil service would require. He is 
an eminently «‘ shifty” man. He xnows how 
to take every advantage and press every possi- 
ble point, so that, at such a time as this, when 
we want the shrewdest tact at the Spanish cap- 
ital tostraighten out the present complications 
and maintain American interests, there is not a 
better man than he to be found. But for the 
Supreme Bench we need, first of all, perma- 
nence. A man should not be appointed to 
preside over it who has passed by six 
years the age at which he can retire on a 
pension. For minister to Spain it makes no 
difference whether a man is in sympathy with 
the governmental changes of the past twelve 
years. For the Supreme Bench it may make a 
vast difference. In-a minister the ‘shifty’ 
qualities may be of first value. In a Chief- 
Justice we want first the sound, settled judi- 
cial quality, and not that of a special pleader. 


Mayor Hunter, of Brooklyn, in this state, 
in his recent message to the common council 
of that city, expresses the opinion that ‘* church 
property abovea certain and fixed value should 
be made to bear its share of the public burdens, 


especially in cases where it is not used exclu- | 
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sively for religious purposes.’? The amount of 
church property in Brooklyn, as reported in 
January of last year by the president of the 
board of assessors, is $9,556,000, estimated at 
its cost value. Besides this, there were sixty 
clergymen’s residences, each entitled to an ex- 
emption of fifteen hundred dollars, making 
an aggregate of nincty thousand dollars. 
These two forms of property, if taxed at 
the average rate, in Brooklyn as they should 
be, would yield to the city an annual revenue 
of three hundred and thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred and eighty dollars. Mayor Hunter is 
quite right in the general opinion that this 
property should bear its proportion of tax 
burdens, and is wrong only in the suggestion 
that such property below a certain value might 
be exempted. The question of value, whether 
great or small, has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciple. There is no reason why church property 
valued at one hundred thousand dollars should 
be taxed that is not just as applicable to church 
property valued at five thousand dollars. It is 
private property in both cases, and, under a 
uniform rule of valuation and percentage of 
taxation, it should be required to contribute 
its proportionate share toward the public ex- 
penses. This distributes the burden equitably 
among all classes of property-holders. 


UNDER the new constitution of Pennsylvania 

the General Assembly has the power conferred 
upon it of exempting from taxation under gen- 
eral laws institutions “of purely public 
charity.” The constitution makers did well in 
confining so narrowly the power of exemption, 
and would have done better if they had abol- 
ished it altogether. The only consistent rule 
is the one which we have so often formulated— 
that what the state supports and controls — 
should be relieved from taxation, and nothing 
else. All property which is protected sheuld 
pay for the protection, except the prop- 
erty of the body giving the protec- 
tion. Every possible fair and -unfair ad- 
vantage is likely to be taken of this ‘* public 
charity’? exemption. Already representatives 
of the colleges of Pennsylvania have met to- 
gether and framed a petition to the legislature 
setting forth that they are institutions “ of 
purely public charity,’ and that the “ chari- 
table use of the income of these institutions re- 
lieves the state from the cost” of other educa- 
tion. It is not unlikely that under the loose 
interpretation of the term previously allowed in 
Pennsylvania law such schools may be classed 
a3 institutions ‘ of purely public charity’’; but, 
ifso, it should be understood that the principle 
would allow the relief of every school that 
has five cents of endowment. A Baptist, 
instead of keeping his property and paying 
taxes on it and giving of its annual income to 
support a Baptist school, by giving part of ins 
property can secure his object and save the 
tax. An Episcopalian board of trustees can 
open their doors to all who will come, making 
their school a “ public’ charity, and them re- 
quire every pupil to attend Episcopal worsbip 
and be instructed in the class for confirmation. 
The Catholic Standard is right in demanding that, 
if colleges under’ Presbyterian or Methodist 
control and influence are to be exempt, then 
Catholic colleges and parochial schools should 
be equally exempt. The difference between 
them is that a Presbyterian institution puts 
a small minority of other denominations on its 
board of trustees, and then calls itself ‘“‘un- 
sectarian’; while the Catholic institution hon- 
estly avows itself to be such and is likely to 
pay its taxes. It would bea gross injustice to 
tax Catholic schools while Protestant institu- 
tions escape, and we do not believe that the 
constitution makers ever designed such an in- 
terpretation of their languace. 


Tue Baptists, quickest and most consistent 
of ali sects in carrying a premise to its utter 
conclusion, are fairly grappling at last with the 
question of taxation of church property. 
Holding the absolute independence of church 
and state as a cardinal principle, they aretrying 
to stiffen up their consciences to accept the in- 
evitable conclusion that when all other prop- 
erty is taxed church property should not be 
exempt. The Philadelphia Conference of Bap- 
tist Ministers had a formal discussion last week 
of the question “Is it Just and Expedient to 
Exempt Church Property from Taxation ?” We 
quite like the appending of the word. ‘* Ex. 
pedient” to “Just,” as if what was just was, 
of course, expedient. The discussion was 
opened by the Rev. H. L. Wayland, editor of 
the National Baptist, and a very strong argu- 
ment he presented, as who could help doing that 
has a head full of clear ideas? He argued that, if 
the state must not give money to help churches, 
it must not indirectly help them by remitting 
their portion in an equal taxation of property; for 
not to levy a tax is the same as to levy and then 
remit. Is it said that religious establishments 
do good, and, therefore, shou!d not he taxed? 
It is not always true. Take, for example, the 
great Mormon religious establisnment, the joss- 
houses of California, and the Oneida Community, 
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that what does good is to be relieved of taxa- 
tion. How about banks, railroads, newspapers 
factories? Are they not useful, and shall not 
they be taxed? Dr. Cathcart argued the same 
side, showing that the argument for exemption 
of taxation from the usefulness of the churches 
is precisely the same that was offered agains, 
license by the liquorsellers, who pointed to 
the large number of coopers, draymen, etc., 
supported by’ the large liquor interest. The 
sharpest argument against it was by Dr. Hen- 
son, who correctly stated the principle that 
property protected must pay a tax. This he 
denied, as children are protected but not taxed 
and so of running water, etc. But children 
are not property, and the running water, if it 
is property, is taxed. Next he says it 
it is unfair that men who pay a per- 
sonal tax should payachurch tax. But we 
do not see why a saint should not pay an extra 
tax on the money he puts into his church, as 
wellas the sinner on the money he putsinto his 
Masonic hall. Next Dr. H. says railroads pay 
dividends, and are properly taxed; churches 
pay no dividends, and should not be taxed. 
Neither do picture gallaries nor billiard tables 
pay dividends. Shali they not be taxed? We 
tax not incomes, but property. Tax incomes 
duly, and where would the state be in a year of 
panic? His next point is that we can tax what 
we please and exempt what we please, and it is 
all fair as long as it is legal; which shows that 
Dr. Henson has yet to learn that right is the 
only ultimate basis of law. Next he tells his 
brethren that the same principle would tax the 
receipts of the Home Mission Society. Not its 
receipts, but its property certainly. That does 
not frighten us. But he addsit would crush out 
the feeble churches. Nonsense; it would be much 

*more likely to crush out the rich ones, Dr. 
Pendleton laid down the most astonishing prin- 
ciple, which he well said was original—namely, 
that nothing should be taxed that did not bring 
an income. This broad principle he based on 
the slender induction of an exceptional and 
ridiculous law in Pennsylvania exempting colts 
and calves from taxation. But colts and calves 
do bring an income every year they live; and, 
whether they did or not, they ought to be taxed 
as mucb as ahundred other sorts of unproduc- 
tive property. Certainly the strength of argu- 
ment was all on one side. 





TE Rev. E. G. Brooks, of Philadelphia, one 
of the recognized leaders of the Universalist 
denomination, has written a volume entitled 
“Our New Departure,” in which he gives ex- 
pression to the desire which has become so 
prevalent in that body for a more vital faith 
and a deeper religious life. Zhe Leader and 
The Universalist are inclined to say that Dr. 
Brooks somewhat exaggerates the defects of 
his denomination in this respect; but they 
welcome his criticisms and join in his call for 
aclearer recognition- by their brethren of the 
great facts of sin and salvation through Christ. 
The doctrinal positions of the volume—to 
which we shall give further attention when we 
receive it—will no doubt be open to the strict- 
ures of Evangelical theologians; but it marks 
a progress in the right direction of which Toe 
INDEPENDENT has all along been aware, and 
upon which all its treatment of the Universal- 
ist denomination has been based. 


Mr. H. R. Haypen, of Hartford, who ayows 
himself to be the author of the paragraph in 
the Hartford Courant concerning the Cheney 
matter, upon which we commented in the last 
INDEPENDENT, writes us a note, of which the 
following is the substance: 

“In the first place, Christ church, Chicago, 
was not built by its present congregation with 
their own money. There is searcely a church 
in this country so built. The usual method of 
church building is too well known to need ex- 
iended explanation. We get together a con- 
gregation of Methodists or Baptists or Episco- 
palians. We decide to build a church—not 
simply @ building in which we may worship 
God to-day and a Chinese Joss to-morrow; but 
an Episcopal church, let us say, presumably 
subject to all the rules and regulations of that 
ecclesiastical body. We give what we can, 
usually about one-fourth of the needed amount; 
and then we call upon all the friends of the 
denomination—east, west, north, and south— 
to contribute to build an Episcopal church in 
Chicago. Have we the moral right, having 
done this, being trustees simply of the free. 
offerings of otbers for a specified pur- 
pose, to turn those offerings into 
another channel? Is it honest, or de- 
cent, or manly thus to confiscate church 
property? The congregation and pastor of 
Christ chureh, Chicago, have gone even be- 
yond this. Itis, I believe, a well-known fact 
that Mr. Cheney’s present congregation, wita 
the exception of those who brought this suit, 
and a few others, perhaps, is made up of people 
‘who were never members of the Episcopal 
Church and who did not contribute toward the 
building of Christ church, Chicago. They are 
and have been simply endeavoring to-bold pos- 
isession of # church edifice built by the money 
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of Episcopalians for an Episcopal church, 
themselves holding no allegiance to that body, 
their rector being a deposed minister, and, as a 
necessity of the case, the communicants of the 
church being driven to other altars to worship. 
If this is not stealing a church, will THE LyDE- 
PENDENT give me a better word for it?” 


A wise teacher used to say that there were 
more false facts than false theories in the 
world, The “well-known facts” upon which 
our correspondent bases his judgment of the 
Cheney case are, unless we are misinformed, 
facts of this character. In the first place, ‘ the 
usual method of church building’’ isnot what 
he represents it to be. The great majority of 
the churches in this country are built by the 
congregations worshiping in them. The state- 
ment that the occupants of the church usually 
furnish only ‘about one-fourth’’ of the amount 
needed for the building of the church is a state- 
ment conspicuous for its inaccuracy. In the 
second place, no proof is offered that Christ 
church in Chicago was built in this way. 
The unsupported denial of Mr. Hayden 
is the only evidence we have that the 
church was xot built ‘by its present congre- 
gation, with their own money. For, in the 
third place, itis pot to us a well-known fact 
that the present congregation, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is made up of persons who were 
never members of the Episcopal Church. The 
communicants of this church were not driven 
to other altars when Mr. Cheney was deposed. 
They stood by him, almost to a man, and they 
stand by him still. Itis quite likely that the 
numbers of the church may have increased, 
and itis even probable that some may have 
come from other denominations ;- but it is not 
generally considered a crime for Episcopalians 
to receive members from other communions, 
as Bishop Coxe and Bishop Huntington will 
gladly bear witness. If Mr. Cheney’s church 
had abandoned him, the two or three commu- 
nicants who have brought the suit, and who 
are trying in this way to pull Bishop White- 
house’s chestnuts out of the fire, would have 
been likely co allude to the circumstance in 
their representations to the courts. Their 
case, so far as it has fallen under our notice, 
strangely omits this ‘‘ fact,’? which to our cor- 
respondent isso ‘“‘well known.” If his his- 
tory were true, his philosophy would have 
some basis; but romance is not a good founda- 
tion in ecclesiastical ethics. 





Christian Unity summarizes the faith of the 
orthodox churches in these words : 

‘““They believe with almost absolute unanim- 
ity in the infallibility of the Bible, in the sin- 
fulness of man, in the love and absolute perfec- 
tion of God, in the Deity and humanity of 
Christ and in his viearious atonement, in the 
Deity and personality of the Holy Spirit, and in 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. They believe in 
love to God and love to man and they believe 
in an endless blessed heaven and an endless 
perdition.’’ 


It then goes on to say: 


‘‘Orthodox churches have ceased to enforce 

their mere denominational peculiarities as law; 
but there is not one truly converted soul in any 
one of them that has given up one esssential 
thing. Regenerate souls are al? orthodoz.”’ 
Of course, the editor will insist that none but 
“regenerate souls” can go to Heaven. His 
cheerful syllabus, therefore, consigns to ‘‘end- 
less perdition” most of the Protestants of the 
land of Luther, and hundreds of thousands 
more in all lands who believe with a hearty 
faith in Christ the Saviour, but do not accept 
all the dogmas which this petty pope proclaims, 
‘Regenerate souls are all orthodor,” says the 
Christian Unity. ‘‘Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,’ says Paul. This newspaper exactly re- 
verses the command of the apostle. It will 
welcome those who are weak in the faith to all 
sorts of doubtful disputations, but it will by no 
means receive them as discipies of Christ. 


Ir is decidedly refreshing to find a man, and 
an American, too, who has the hardihood to 
say that the accident of losing a ship could 
have been avoided. It is well known that the 
Pacific Mail Company has lost a number of 
steamers during the past year or two. In 
almost every case the verdict of the court of 
inquiry was : ‘‘ Nobody’s fault.” Strange to say 
that, while one company can send scores of 
ships across the Atlantic without their catching 
on fire, running on rocks or shore, breaking 
their machinery, etc., the Pacific Mail and a few 
other companies succeed in doing all these 
things with a frequency that is more astonish- 
ing than delightful to contemplate. The 
“America,” perhaps the finest steamer in the 
world, was burned, in early evening, in still 
water, in Yokohama harbor, and fifty Chinamen 
were drowned. It was ‘‘nobody’s fault.” The 
“Herrmann” was lost on a rock while steaming 
to Yezo. The same captain who lost her, when 
in command of the “Ariel,” and on the same 
route, struck a rock. The ship and all its 
freight went to the bottom, though no lives 
were lost, and everything was. done according 
to order.and with good) discipline. «A courtpt 
inquiry was held in Yokohama, It was com- 


posed of the United Sates consul, who is a 
landsman ; a merchant, a ship chandler, who 
fills orders for the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, a very patriotic American, and one who 
is known to be so patriotic that nothing Amer- 
ican is wrong to him; Capt. McDougal, of the 
United States steamship ‘‘Saco’’; and Capt. J. 
M. Batchelder, who knows the ins and outs 
_and all the ropes of a ship, and is familiar with 
the history of nearly every marine loss on the 
Japan coast, being one of the pioneer Ameri- 
ican residents in Japan. The finding of the 
court was ‘No blame can attach to Captain 
Newell,” which was wrapped up in very nice 
compliments to his “conduct at the time 
of the disaster’? and “zeal in trying to save 
property.” A few more such men as Captain 
Batchelder at such courts would convince the 
public and the steamship companies that when 
asbip goes down it is somebody’s fault. The 
fact is very significant that the man who was 
most competent of all to judge should refuse 
to sign the finding and opinion of the court. 


...A correspondent of The Kxaminer and 
Chronicle, who is celebrated for assurance, as- 
sumption, astuteness, and several other things, 
more than for accuracy, vouchsafes the infor- 
mation that Plymouth church * as always been 
80 jealous of its independence that ‘it has 
never joined the New York or Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation, because it was a clerical association.” 
Most true. There is no ‘‘ New York or Brook- 
lyn Association.” There is a ‘‘ New York and 
Brooklyn Association,’’ which is simply an as- 
sociation of ministers. To this the pastor of 
Plymouth: church does belong. His church 
does not belong to it, of course; neither does 
any other church. There is a Conference of 
Churches (not a very higbly organized body, 
indeed), to which Plymouth church has be- 
longed ; and which was entertained by Plym 
outh church at its last meeting in Brooklyn. 
Whatever ecclesiastical organization the Con- 
gregational churches in this vicinity have had, 
Plymouth church. has maintained precisely the 
same relation to it as the other churches— 
neither less nor more, 

....This is the coughing season, as many a 
preacher and lecturer knows, to bis discomfort. 
The rustle of the fans is stilled, but the bark of 
the influenza is heard all over the land. The 
Yablt tells the story of a Catholic priest of 
London who hit upona novel plan of dividing 
the time with the coughers. This was his prop- 
osition : 


““My friends, I know that in this weather 
colds abound, and, therefore, it is difficult for 
youto refrain from coughing. Still it is im- 
possible for me to preach and for you to cough 
at the same time. Let us come then to a 
mutual agreement, so that you may cough and 
I may preach without disturbing each other. I 
will speak for say five or ten minutes at a time; 
when I will raise my handkerchief and there 
will bean interval allowed for coughing. ~As 
soon as I Jet it fall I will resume my sermon and 
you your silence.’ 


The good father’s plan is said to have worked 
well, and we report it for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern. 


...eThe statement recently made in these 
columns that there is a sect of Lutherans who 
insist that all pulpits shall ‘be goblet-shaped is 
said by a correspondent to be inaccurate. We 
saw a letterin the American Lutheran in which 
the writer maintained, upon religious grounds, 
that this ought to be the form of the pulpit, 
and we inferred from the reply of the editor 
that his correspondent was the representative 
of a class in the Lutheran Church; but 
we might have been mistaken. Our ‘refer- 
ence to the fact was not, however, intended as 
any disparagement of the Lutheran body. If 
that denomination contains no fanaticism worse 
than this, it is better off than most of its neigh- 
bors. 


....-Dr. DeKoven, warden of Racine College, is 
said to require confession of the students in 
his college. Bishop Cummins states, on the 
authority of the late Bishop Armiiage, that Dr. 
DeKoven has also been in the habit of traveling 
to Nashotah to act as confessor to the students 
in the Episcopal theological seminary at that 
place. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, is also 
quoted as saying that Dr. DeKoven has visited 
his diocese for the same purpose. If Dr. De- 
Koven has so much work of this description to 
do at such distances, we submit that the Wis- 
consin Convention ought to raise a fund to pay 
his traveling expenses, 

...-A Welsh ode which took the prize at 
the late Eisteddfod referred in the following 
striking lines to the late editor of The Tribune: 

“ Horace Greeley a’i rwysg orhwylus—oedd 
Wr o lenor medrus; 
Idd ei wlad nid meddw lus, 

Fu’l dalent fyw hudolus.” 
It seems to us that this is an overstatement. 
It is well known that Mr. Greeley was some- 
what ‘todd,’ but be was considerably.less so 
than @his writer represents him to be.; and it is 
really too bad to apply tohim so harsh a. term 
as ‘trwysg.” Mr. Greeley was. mo. such man. 

«soe The -Tustrated Christian Weekly sets it. 
. down asa “fallacy”? that the«publie school 





should afford secular education: the church 
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should provide religious education.” We 
would propose to it another fallacy, that ‘‘ be- 
nevolent societies ought to compete with the 
legitimate trade in the publication of books 
and newspapers.’? We do not need to discuss 
The Weekly’s argument against its “fallacy,” 
seeing that it purposely and avowedly con- 
founds religion with morality—a sad declension 
in the orthodoxy of the Tract Society—and 
only defends the inculcation of good morals. 


-.».The Pacific has entered upon its twenty- 
third year. Who could have believed it? It 
seems but alittle while ago that the Argonauts 
of ’49 sailed through the Golden Gate, and lo! 
itis a quarter of a century!’ Our good con- 
temporary was early on the ground and has 
held on its way faithfully, and let us hope pros- 
perously. Twenty-two is old age for an Amer- 
ican newspaper, but there are no signs of age 
upon its handsome face or in its sensible 
columns. 

..--A correspondent imagines that we opposed 
Mr. Williams’s nomination as Chief-Justice be~ 
cause he was a Methodist. We were not aware 
that he was one. If he is it is to his credit. 
We only wondered what could be the reason 
why, almost alone of all the press, the.Christian 
Advocate should have jumped to praise the 
nomination as the best possible and should 
have been so sure that it would be immediately 
confirmed. ; 


.... The Rockford, Ill, mivisters have signed 
a bond not to subscribe for books ‘‘ just for the 
sake of yourname, you know.’’ They do not 
wish to purchase books that are good for noth- 
ing, and they decline to be bribed by the offer 
of such books into even a quasi recommenda- 
tion of them to their parishioners. If all the 
ministers of the country could see the thing in 
the same light, it would be a good tbing for lit- 
erature. 

...A letter to The Tribune from Boston eulo- 
gizes the brilliant address of Mr. Frothing- 
bam, on Protestantism, at Horticultural Hall; 
Sunday before last, and concludes thus: ‘It 
was keen, caustic, inexorable; as cold and as 
glittering as an iceberg.”? Whether the descrip- 
tion be accurate or not, it is evidently meant to 
be complimentary; and it moves us to ask 
whether a product of this character is the 
supreme result of the “ Religion of Humanity.” 

.... The Working Church has passed into the 
hands of “‘The Working Church Publishing 
Company.” The Rey. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., isthe 
editor and Mr. Charles W. Jenkins is publisher. 
There is no church in this city which better 
deserves the title of a working church than the 
one of which Mr. Tyng is pastor; and if his 
paper can succeed in infusing a little of his en- 
terprise into the other churches its existence 
will be justified. 

....The Rey. Charles L. Thompson, of Chi- 
cago, declined a call to Louisville, with a salary 
of $5,000, acknowledging that the offer wasa 
generous one, and that the feeling which in- 
spired it was very grateful to him ; but adding: 
‘None of these things move me!” Promptly 
came back the telegraphic response : ‘‘ We have 
voted $500 to move you and your furniture!” 

....The Oneida Community has decided for 
this year to give up the principle of pure com- 
munism, so far as its lady members are con- 
cerned. Each is to have a fixed amount of pin- 
money for the year, and can spend or save what 
she pleases, give presents, ‘‘learn economy 
and foresight, and feel a new interest in the 
great question of cost and payment.”’ 

....The Index talks about ‘The Unitarian 
Crisis,’’ which has been precipitated by the 
action of the clerk of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion in dropping from its list those ministers 
who refuse to bear the Christian name. But 
the crisis appears to be happily passed and the 
denomination is in a fair way to get better. 

.... Lhe Tribune quotes Gerald Massey as 
mentioning among the famous names of.the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood “ Dante, Gabriel, 
Rosetti, Holman Hunt, and John Everett Mil- 
lais.”» The names of Michael the archangel 
and of St. Luke the Evangelist are strangely 
omitted. 

....Grace Greenwood says in The Times: 
“‘We bumbly desired not to be bullied into 
breaking the Ninth Commandment, and coveting 
our neighbor Flanagan’s back pay.” Will the 
Tract Society send her an illuminated copy of 
the Ten Commandments. 

...-18 it not rather late to begin to discuss 
the principles of Civil Rights when a negro in 
defense of the bill is acknowledged to have 
made a better speech than the Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy ? 

...-Ex-Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, refused 
to answer when his cas¢ came up for trial for 
bribery, and forfeited his $20,000 bail. We 
suppose that may be taken as a confession of 
guilt. . 

....The old question ‘Who shall keep the 
keepers *”’ is definitely answered at last, so far 
as our ex-sheriff and his deputy are concerned. 
The warden of Ludlow-street Jail has got the 
fob, 
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In 1872 there were 1,862 Roman Catholic 
priests of all ranks in Great Britain. There are 
pow 1,893. Sixty new priests have been or- 
dained, of whom liwere Jesuits; but, as there 
were $9 deaths the net gain is only 21. In 1872 
there were 1,245 public churches and chapels. 
There are now 1,258—an increase of 8. There 
are 21 colleges, 86 monasteries, and 268 con- 
vents. Of the priests 511 are “ regulars’’—that 
is, members of the great orders of the Church— 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, Passionists, 
and Redemptorists, etc.; and the remaining 
1,882 are “‘seculars.’? In England alone there 
are 1,162 secular priests and 470 regulars, 20 
colleges, 78 monasteries, and 247 convents. 
There are 20 archbishops and bishops in Great 
Britain; but of these one archbishop and one 
bishop are retired and two others are auxiliary 
bishops. There are 32 Roman Catholic peers, 
47 Roman Catholic baronets, 6 Roman Catholic 
members of the Privy Council, and 87 Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament, all of them 
sitting for Irish constituencies; and there are 
18 Roman Catholic chaplains to the forces. 
In addition to the 1,253 public churches and 
chapels, there are 247 private chapels in con- 


* yents orin the houses of Roman Catholic noble- 


men or gentry; making a total of exactly 1,500 
places in England and Scotland where mass is 
said. Sadlier’s ‘Catholic Directory,’’ just re- 
ceived, shows that the United States are di- 
vided into seven Catholic provinces—namely, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, 
Oregon, St. Louis, and San Francisco. These 
provinces contain 7 archbishops, 56 bishops, 
4,512 priests, 4,887 churches, 154 churches in 
course of erection, 1,415 chapels and stations, 
and 1,259 parochial schools. The returns of 
parochial schools are wanting in a very large 
number of dioceses. ‘The Catholic population 
of each diocese is given in round numbers and 
is, of course, inaccurate. The total population, 
according to these figures, is something over 
6,000,000. It is not likely that the number is 
understated. 


....16 seems that the Congregationalist was 
misinformed with regard to’ the ‘“ Woman’s 
Union for Christian Work” in Lynn. We re- 
peated two weeks ago its story of the way the 
Liberals had endeavored to prevent prayer- 
meetings and other religious exercises. In re- 
ply, a correspondent says : 

“Having been a member of the ‘ Women’s 
Union’ in Lynn from the time of its origin, 4 
years ago, when it consisted of 7 members, to 
the present time, when it consists of 400, and 
having been present at every meeting where 
the question concerning prayer-meetings came 
up, I wish to say that the first speech made in 
opposition to it was made by a devout, intelli- 
gent member of the Congregational church, 


who reasoned that, as our Union was formed 


not for our own spiritual growth, but for the 
purpose of throwing around the working-girls 
of our city a refining home influence, no 
prayer-meeting should be organized until the 
girls themselves a ded it. As soon as the 
demand came, in order not to force this meas- 
ure on those girls on whom we desired to keep 
ahold and who bad not as yet shown any in- 
terest in serious things, we took a vote of the 
association to keep the two avenues for prayer 
and amusement separate and yet closely con- 
nected, as our rooms are separated only by 
folding-doors, which were to be shut during 
the prayer-meeting. This vote was carried 
unanimously, the number of Evangelical Chris 
tians present far outnumbering the Liberals.’’ 

Our correspondent (who is not a Unitarian) 
also says that the announcement of the prayer- 
meeting was struck from the card of the Asso- 
ciation by vote at the general-monthly meeting, 
where there were fourteen Evangelicals and 
only six Liberals ; and that it was done from a 
feeling that the announcement might repel 
some of the “‘young and giddy,” who would 
otherwise visit the rooms. She further says. 
‘The Liberals have in all our cou ncils shown 
a good-natured spirit of concession and our 
Union would have been lame without them.” 





....A meeting of pastors and laymen was 
held at the Fulton-street church the other day, 
to discuss the best methods of raising church 
revenue. In answer to a request made by 
Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Church; Drs. 
Robinson, Duryea, and French, of the Presby- 


terian Church; Messrs, Cravath and Russell, of |. 


the Congregational body; Messrs. Ingersoll and 
West, of the Reformed Church ; and Messrs, 
Wayland Hoyt and Simmons, of the Baptists, a 
report.was made by a committee of business 
men of the several denominatioas, to the effect 
thatthey had examined the various plans for 
systematic beneficence, and that the Powell 
system, published by the Evangelical Press As- 
sociation, of this city, isthe best. Addresses 
were made and letters were read bearing 
strong testimony to the convenience and 
efficiency of this plan of raising revenue. It 
is stated, though the foundations of the state- 





ment are pot given; that the system has put into 

the treasury of the church during the last year 

abont $3,000,000, which otherwise would prob- 

ably have never found its way thither. Dr, 

Robinson said that his church had raised by 
this method more than $4,000 last year; while 
Mr. French testified that his congregations 

though very imperfectly represented, had raised 
the sggne amount, and that Dr. Duryea’s church 
had contributed $6,000 and Dr. Scudder’s 
$8,000 by the same envelope system. There 
can be no doubt but that, if it is properly 
worked, the method of weekly offerings is the 
best plan, not only for the collection of the be- 
nevolent gifts of the church, but for the rais- 
ing of its current expenses ; and the testimony 
is very strong that the system recommended at 
this meeting is, at least, as simple and econom- 
ical as any other. The office of the Association 
is Room 10, 245 Broadway. 


.-..Lhe Southern Churchman reprints the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which itsays appeared 
in a New York paper a few weeks ago, “right 
under the eye of Bishop Potter’’: 


Prayer for the Holy Dead will be said and 
the Blessed Sacrament administered to-morrow 
(Thursday) morning, at 8 o’clock, at the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, West Forty-fifth street, 
near Broadway.” 


‘* What has this bishop done?” asks Ze Church- 
man ; and answers its own question thus: 


‘So far from doing anything to prevent these 

evils, he has virtually aided them. He ‘con- 
secrated an altar’ in this very church, though 
there is no such service known in our Prayer 
Book; he visits these churches; he lifts no 
voice against them; but at the very time is 
flerce against all who err on the other side. 
Now, does this most estimable gentleman—for 
estimable he is in all the walks of life—suppose 
that members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will allow these things much longer? 
Ought he not to know that the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures is more precious to them than 
matters appertaining to Church? Does he 
imagine that the vast bulk of our people, who 
have been patient for so many years, are grow- 
ing imbecile? No! The people are wearicd 
and tired and indignant that a little knot of ~~ 
nificant ‘priests’ should be allowed to wor 
untold evils to the Church of our love.” 
The editor concludes with this strong affirma- 
tion: ‘‘ The next General Convention musé legis” 
late on this subject ; these evils must be eradi- 
cated ; the time for inaction has passed, and we 
must maintain, at all risks, the character of this 
Church as Protestant against all the errors of 
Rome.”’ 


....The Third Reformed (Dutch) church of 
Philadelphia lately withdrew from its connec- 
tion with the Classis of Philadelphia and united 
with the Western Presbyterian church of that 
city. The united body, under the name of Im- 
manuel church, was subsequently received by 
the Central Presbytery of Philadelpbia. The 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., pastor of the 
extinct Reformed church, then applied to the 
Classis for a letter of dismission to the Pres- 
bytery ; but this was refused, whereupon he 
renounced the jurisdiction of the Classis, and 
was by a unanimous vote of the Presbytery re- 
ceived and enrolled as one of its member. 
Thereupon the Classis assembled, and cited 
Dr. Wadsworth and one of his elders to appear 
for trial. They did not appear; and, after going 
through with the forms of a trial, they were de- 
posed—the former from the ministry and the 
latter from ‘his’ eldership. Inasmuch as they 
are both acting as church officers in he Pres- 
byterian communion, this action of the Classis 
will have no effect except to furnish some basis 


| of action in a suit which it is said will be 


brought for the recovery of the property of the 
Third church. Such little dissensions as these 
are not likely to hasten that union of these 
two ecclesiastical bodies of which strong 
hopes have been entertained. 


..e.The London Church Review (Ritualist) has 
acortributed article in defense of ‘* devotion to 
the Sacred Heart.” The writer says: 

‘Six years ago I was invited to join the Con- 
fraternity of the Sacred ‘Heart, which I was in- 
formed was an offshoot of ity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and that, if I am not mis- 
taken, it had been sanctioned by the superior- 

eneral of that sodality. I was also told that 
the superior of the Confraternity of the Sacred 
Heart was one whose praise was in all the 
churehes. I did not join the Confraternity, as 
my confessor agreed with me in thinking that 
one of the rules would be bad for me; but I 
undertook to carry ut one of the chief rules 
of the Confraternity—viz., to wor fhe litany of 
the Sacred Heart every Thursday night, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve P. M.’’ 
The ‘‘ Confraternity of the Sacred Heart” has 
not yet, to our knowledge, been transplanted 
to this country. That it will in due season 
reach our shores, and be furtively watched and 
let alone by that excellent Bishop of New York, 
in whose eyes “joint: communion’ with Pres- 
byterians and other schismatics is an abom- 
ination, no observant man:can doubt. 


....Archdeacon Denison has given up all 
hopes of the Church of Exigland:while it con- 
tinues to bé an estabH8iitient. His opinien is 
that a conspiracy exists “to turn everything 
that may be called catholic” out of that Church 
People now talk, he says, ‘‘abont stamping Rit. 
ualism out in the same blasphemons language 
as the Privy. Council talked about stamping out 
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the cattle plague,” which en the theory 
that talk about stamping out the cattle plague 
is blasphemous. Perhaps Archdeacon Denison 
has been holding counsel with the ‘‘ Peculiar 
People.’ It is, however, encouraging to note 
that the extreme High Church party are grow- 
ing more pronounced in their demand for dis- 
establishment. The result will be quite differ- 
ent from what they anticipate, for they can 
accomplish far more: under cover of a state 
church than they could if they were left to 
themselves; but they will not have lived in 
vain if they contribute to the separation of 
church and state in England. 


....The Dharma Rakshini Sabba, a society 
which represents the ancient Hinduism, has 
lately been holding a prayer-meeting ou ac- 
count of the drought iv that country, and this 
was the form of the prayer that was offered in 
Sanskrit: 

“I. O Almighty Supreme Vishnu! Thou 
art the Preserver in this world; save, therefore, 
Bengal and other places from the impending 
dearth. 

“II. O God! we Thy devoted people, hum- 
bly pray that Thou wouldst resene us always 
from future grain scarcity. 

“TIT, O Asylum of Mercy! pour down Thy 
bounteous showers of kindness and cause the 
world to be supplied with a plentiful harvest. 

“IV. In this Cali- Yuga (age of vice) we hu- 
man beings live upon grain; 80 save our lives 
bes that food, and spread abroad Thy Divine 
glory overthe universe. 

““V. O Lord! Governor! Thou art the Sole 
Protector of the helpless ; kindly pardon our 
sins, and, hearing our solicitations, bestow upon 
us Thy universal benediction. 

‘*VI. And also prolong the life of the Sover- 
eign, who is our Ruler, for the prosperity of 
the subjects entirely depends upon the Mon- 
arch’s weal.” 


»..«Lhe following are the names of the new 
cardinals appointed by the Pope on December 
22d: Mgr. Cardoso, Archbishop of Lisbon | 
Mgr. Guibert, Archbishop of Paris; Mgr’ 
Regnier, Archbishop of Cambray ; Mgr. Simon, 
Primate of Hungary; Mgr. Tarmoczy, Arch- 
bishop of Salaburg; Mgr. Barrio, Archbishop 
of Valencia; Mgr. Chigi, Papal Nuncio at 
Paris ; Mgr. Falcinelli, Papal Nuncio at Vienna; 
Mgr. Franchi, Papal Nuncio at Madrid;. Mer. 
Greglia, Papal Nuncio at Lisbon; the Jesuit 
Father Tarquini and the Augustine Father 
Martinelli, Neither Germany, England, nor 
the United States gets a place in the College. 
Archbishop Manning, of England, was sup- 
posed to be sure of promotion, and Archbish- 
ops McClosky and Purcell, in this country, 
have been talked about; but the Pope does not 
bestow many favors upon the English-speaking 
countries. Six of the twelve are Italians, two 
are Frenchmen, one is a Portuguese, one is a 
Spaniard, and two are Austrians... 


.+-- The Rock says that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has convened a meeting of bishops, 
to be held at Lambeth Palace, on Tuesday, the 
13th of next month, to consider divers weighty 
and important matters connected. with the 
Church. As the date of the meeting is an un- 
usually early one, The Rock thinks it must 
“portend” something. The same newspaper 
mentions the fact that the Bishop of Chichester 
has sanctioned the eréttion of an ‘‘altar” ina 
chapel‘attached to a cemetery; a structure, it 
remarks, ‘ which can only subséfve the pur- 
poses of fostering a vain and dangerous super- 
etition. None will use it but they who are 
already inebriated with Romish and Ritualistic 
conceits, and to allow its being placed there at 
all is as criminous [sic] in a bishop as would be 
the putting, by order of a medico, a bottle of 
ardent spirits in the bed-room of a patient suf- 
fering from the effects of drunkenness.”’ 


...» President Fairchild, of Berea College, has 
found, in traveling through the six mountain 
counties of Kentucky, that the poor people of 
those regions are almost wholly destitute of 
reading matter, but that they have a healthy 
craving for enlightenment. He accordingly 
made a promise in several neighborhoods that 
he would send a second-hand Sunday-school 
library of 50 to 100 volumes to any needy dis- 
trict which would organize a Sunday-school and 
make application. This promise has given him 
rather more business than he expected, and he 
calls for help. Any individual or Sunday-school 
desiring to do good in a very effectual way 


should communicate with the Rev. G. H. Fair- 
child, Berea; or send t.cir boxes to him at 
Harris Station, Madison Oo,, Ky., via Louis- 
ville. The people receiving the books will pay 
the freight. 


..--The long pending litigation between 
Father Slack, of Wilkesbarre, and Bishop 
O’Hara is about coming to aclose. The Bishop 
has submitted the last of his testimony. It is 
said that he relies chiefly on the testimony of 
experts, as against the statute or canon laws 
quoted by the priest. Rev. Dr. Wood, Bishop 
of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Corcoran and Rev. 
Dr. Keeran, priest..of. the Cathedral, Phil- 

testified as experts in behalf of 
Satey O'Hara, The else is one of t in- 
terest. and the decision of the judge will have 
important consequences. , 

«+. sFifty-five cirenits of the New Connection 

of Canadahave voted for union wi 

a We and only eighteen againat it 


















WASHINGTON, Jan. 10th, 1874. 


Tus President gives way to public opin- 
jon at last, and bas withdrawn the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Williams for Chief-Justice. I¢ 
is said that he had no idea of the feeling of 
the Senate or of the country on the subject; 
and, if that be true, what a confession of 
ignorance it is! Nearly all the leading Re- 
publican journalsin the country had, with 
more or less severity, criticised the nom- 
ination, and we are left to infer that the 
President does not read the newspapers and 
takes no pains to ascertain public sentiment, 
If he never looks beyond our local journals, 
of course, he will never find anything un- 
pleasant; but, to be able to direct his course 
aright, every prominent officer should take 
sufficient pains to obtain a knowledge of 
public opinion on important subjects—not 
necessarily to give way to it, but to act in- 
telligently. Wen the President came down 
to the Senate on Monday, he for the first 
time discovered the real condition of affairs, 
and from that moment he determined to 
make a new appointment. This must be 
conceded to Gen. Grant—that when he has 
acertained the fact that public sentiment was 
against him he has given way to it at once. 
Thus he has redeemed his pledge when he 
first became President, that he had no 
policy to enforce against the will of the 
people. 

It must be confessed that his second selec- 
tion is not a happy one, and such is the 
feeling of a large majority of the Senate; 
but, the President having receded in his first 
bad nomination, there is a disposition to treat 
him and his second selection with gen- 
erosity. The objections urged against Mr. 
Cushing (and they are urged pertinaciously 
by many ardent Republicans) are that he has 
during a long life-time been a narrow, states- 
rights Democrat, with no sympathy what- 
ever with the colored race or with the great 
controversy on their rights. It is said that 
he fully agreed with the infamous Dred 
Scott decision, and also agreed with Presi- 
dent Buchanan that he had no power under 
the Constitution to use force against seces- 
sion. It is further urged (and this is 
a gtave charge, if it be true) that he 
has not changed his opinions. This is to 
be doubted, for his associations for the last 
few years have been with leading Re- 
publicans, and it is understood that he 
voted for Gen. Grant at the last presidential 
election. The leading Administration jour- 
nal here makes a vigorous opposition to the 
confirmation of Mr. Cushing and it severe- 
ly censures his nomination. This is an in- 
dependence in a local journal that is exceed- 
ingly refreshing, though it may be mistaken. 
It would hardly seem possible that there is 
any suck danger as is pointed out in 
placing Mr. Cushing on the Supreme Bench, 
for his two most ardent friends are Mr. 
Sumner, in the Senate, and Mr. Butler, in 
the House, and each of them is pushing an 
extreme measure for the protection of the 
colored race in their civil rights. If the 
Chronicle is right in its opinions of Mr. 
Cushing, he will decide the House Civil 
Rights bill and Mr. Sumner’s bill unconsti- 
tutional; but the Massachusetts senator, 
whose zea] on this subject is well known, 
is intimate with Mr. Cushing, and he would 
hardly take any risk of this kind. That Mr. 
Cushing is able and possesses a fair character 
before the country canuot be denied, andit 
is to be presumed that the Senate will con- 
firm the nomination in a day or two. 

The Senate has debated the Salary Bill a 
week and sent it over toa new week. This 
is a blunder, for no good whatever comes of 
this long discussion and the country is sick 
of it. It would have been wiser to have 
passed the House bill prom v and let the 
matter drop. Now no one Ca. tell what 
will be done. Perhaps there wili 5c sucha 
disagreement as will prevent repeal It is 
unquestionably true that many senators are 
endeavoring by amendments and otherwise 
to defeat all action, and many members of 
the House are urging them on in this course. 
Public opinion, however, is so strongly in 
favor of some’ action that the Republican 
leaders will not venture to let the ‘session 
close without legislation which looks like 
repeal. The Senate has decided not to at. 
tempt to go back and compel restitution of 
back-pay .nor to make the reduced salary 
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date from the commencement of this Con- 
gress, and for the very good reason that it is 
not right to do so. Restitution is a mat- 
ter to be left to the conscience of members 
and is not a fit subject for legislation. 

One senator, Mr. Morrill, of Maine, made 
a curious confession in the debate—that he 
had neither taken nor refused the so-called 
** back pay,” for he found himself in the 
predicament of having. taken and spent the 
‘**back pay” in 1866, and, if he had covered 
into the Treasury that of 1873 it would have 
been a confession that be wrongfully made 
use of that of 1866! Mr. Edmonds took the 

- ground that $7,500 is-not too large a salary, 
but that the salary act was not fairly and 
honestly passed; hence, he was for repeal, 
returning to the old rates of compensation, 
and he was ready at any time to vote for in- 
creased compensation, only that there should 
be no back or present increase, but the 
augmented salary should apply to the future 
only. With this condition there would 
never be any danger of yoting too large 
salaries. 

If this: vexed question is ever settled, 
the Senate will endeavor to come to a 
vote on tbe currency question, the ‘Louis- 
jana election case will be. considered, 
the bankrupt. law will be discussed, 
and various otber important interests 
will receive attention. Mr. Sumner is 
impatient to get the subject of civil 
rights before the Senate; but he will have 
to wait alongtime yet. His colleague in the 
House, Gen. Butler, made a most adroit 
speech in bebalf of equal rights the other 
day. Why cannot this wonderful man cease 
to combat public Opinion and the news- 
papers on questions relating to salary, the 
currency, etc., and content himself with 
making such speeches as this one in support 
of civil rights? If he would, he would 
soon find the great journals of the land ap- 
plauding him, instead of censuring him for 
his continued offenses against the moral 
sense of the country. D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department, 








Frew AFFLICTIONS make life so hard to 
bear as the double tormentof Rupture ag- 
gravated by using the metal spring Truss. 
The new Elastic Truss cures rupture ina 
short time, and should never be taken off 
till the patient is cured. It is worn with 
ease. Sold cheap and sent by mail any- 
where and Circulars sent free on applica- 
tion by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, New York City. 





Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 





SureicaL Exastic Stocxrnes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





VEGETINE has never failed to effect a 
cure, giving tone and strength to thesystem 
debilitated by disease. 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE, 


Many times Women call upon their fam- 
ily physicians, one with dyspepsia, another 
with palpitation, another with trouble of 
the breast, another with pain here and 
there, and in this way they all present alike 
to themselves and their easy-going and in- 
different doctors separate and distinct dis- 
eases, for which he prescribes his pills and 
potions, assuming them to be such, when 
in reality they are all symptoms caused by 
some uterine disorder; and, while they are 
tbus only able perhaps to palliate for a time, 
they are ignorant of the cause, and encour- 
age their practice until large bills are made, 
when the suffering patients are no better in 
the end, but probably worse for the delay, 
treatment, and other complications made, 
and which a proper medicine directed to the 
cause would have entirely removed, thereby 
instituting health and comfort, instead of 
prolonged misery. 

From Miss Lorinpa E. Sr. Ciarr, Shade, 
Athens Co.. 0., Oct. 14th, 1872: 

“Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.—Your 
Favorite Prescription is working almost like 
a miracle on me, Lam better already than 
J have been for over two years,” 


From Eri A. Scnarer, Zanesville, Ind., 
August 3d, 1872: 


“Dr, Prerce:—I received the medicing 
you sent we, and bean using it immed 


ately, As a result of the treatment, I feel 
better than I have for three years.” 

From Mrs. Joun K. Hamury, Odell, L., 
March 19th, 1872: 

“Dr. Prerce:—The Favorite Prescrip- 


tion has done me good, which I am very 
thankful for.” 


RR 
Farr. Price. No_ misrepresentation, 
Jonus SCALE Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 














HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


Tre numerous friends of Henry Clews & 
Co. will be glad to know that they have 
fully resumed business again at their old 
quarters in Wall Street. During the Sep- 
tember hurricane, which swept so many 
strong men overboard, this highly respect- 
able banking firm were compelled to sus- 
pend payment, after most manful and hon- 
orable efforts to. sustain themselves. To 
convert their assets—even the very best— 
into money at that time was simply impos- 
sible. They have made a satisfactory settle- 
ment with all their creditors and corre- | 
spondents, and now resume business fully | 
prepared to meet promptly all demands, 
with the best wishes of a host of friends | 
and patrons to back them. 

I 


NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD 


Waite many Western and Southern 
railroads have been built to create a busi- 
ness, New England railroads have been 
built only when there avas a loud call fo, 
increased transportation facilities from a 
business already existing. New England 
capital is proverbially conservative, and it 
does not build factories and railroads til! 
the problem ‘‘ will they pay” has been satis- 
factorily solved. Hence it is that of nearly 
one hundred defaulting railroads in the 
United States only three are in New En- 
gland; and the securities of Eastern railroads 
are all the more in demand now that they 
have stood the test which has overwhelmed 
so many Southern and Western roads. 

The rapid growth of Montreal—her grain 
trade alone increasing 217 per cent. in the 
four years from 1870 to 1873 inclusive, as 
compared with the four years from 1857 to 
1860—is giving to railroads connecting that 
city ‘with the Atlantic a special prominence. 
The Grand Trunk, its present outlet to 
Portland, cannot accommodate the business 
offering, and Boston is now identified with 
Portland in opening a new and much short- 
er line from the Lakes tothe seaboard. The 
late alliance of the Eastern Railroad, the 
Portland and Ogdensburg, and the Montreal 
Sorel and Chambly Railroad is of great 
interest to New England and Canada, and, 
with the immense business which must flow 
over the line on its completion, it cannot 
but prove one of the most profitable of the 
Eastern roads. 

The traffic guaranty of the Eastern Rail- 
road, endorsed on the bonds of the Portland 
and Ogdensburgh, will give great satisfac 
tion to the bondholders and will stimulate 
greatly the sale of the securities of this 
promising New England road. 

EES 

THe ORPHANS: Rescun.—Hngraved on 
Steel by JA. J. Wilcox, from the original 
Painting by Joseph John.—In a boat, as it lay 
in the swollen stream, two orphans were 
playing. It was late in the day before the 
storm ceased, and the clouds, lightened of 
their burdens, shifted away before the wind, 
leaving a clear, bright sky along the horizon. 
Unnoticed, the boat became detached from 
its fastenings and floated out from shore. 
Quickly the current carried it beyond all 
earthly help. Through the foaming rapids 
and by percipitous rocks dashed the bark, 
with its precious charge. Asit neared the 
brink of the fearful cataract, the children 
were stricken with terror and thought that 
death was inevitable. Suddenly there came 
@ wondrous change in the little girl. Fright 
gave way to composure and resignation as, 
with a determined and restless impulse that 
thrilled through her whole being, she 
grasped the rope that lay by her side, when, 
to her surprise, the boat turned, as by some 
unseen power, toward a quiet eddy in the 
stream—a little haven among the rocks, 

This picture is offered by the Watchman 
and Reflector a8 4 premium to old and new 


subscribers. Send for the beautiful en- 
graving, that retails for Two Dollars and a 
Half, and the Watehman and Reflector, the 
best Baptist paper in the laud—both in- 
Cluded for Three Dollars, 


THE! INDEPENDENT. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. - 


WE desire to make Tue INDPPENDENT & 
better newspaper this year than ever before. 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on every proper occasion. Such friend- 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 





4 can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
} very little outlay of time. For that time 


we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 
or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tar INDE- 


PENDENT. 
rr 


A PRESENT FOR ALL. 

REMEMBER, every subscriber of THe In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and_send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and streicher, the same as an oil 


painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 


t# SPECIAL NOTICE. .2 


WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 


due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. . 
Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 
rrr 


A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 

SENDING MONEY. 


ONncE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss, 

eR 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 
READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name, The important faet is stated 
on that ticket, 


TARE NOTICE! 




















Jon W. Ormstzap & Co., 
15 State street, Boston. 
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Ovr readers can keep their feet dry 
and their harness from rotting by using 
Caoutchowein, a solution of india rubber in 
oils. It is a p@sitive waterproof and leather 

. Bent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 8. 8. Stafford, 218 Pearl 
street, New York. Sold by all dealers, 


Ovr subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 


MM 





- FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 
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GEN. CUSTAR AS A MARKSMAN, 


Tue fame won by this distinguished cay. 
pe fa during the war has been revived 
and increased by his recent exploits as an 
Indian fighter, particularly during the re. 
cent Yellowstone Expedition. It seems that 
General Custar also found time in which to 
exercise his skill as a hunter, excelling, with 
his ‘‘ Remineton,” all the recent achieve. 
ments in that line of which we have any 
knowledge. The following letter may 
prove interesting to his admirers : 


‘* HEADQUARTERS ForT ABRAHAM ' 
Lincoty, D.T., Oct. 5th, 1873. 
“* Messrs. Remington & Sons: 
“Dear Sirs:—Last spring I ordered 
from your firm a sporting rifle, caliber .50, 
I received the rifle a short time prior to the 
departure of the Yellowstone Expedition. 
The Expedition left Fort Rice the 20th of 
Juve, 1878, and returned to Fort Abraham 
Lincoln September 21st, 1878. During this 
period of three months I carried the rifle 
referred to on every occasion, and the fol- 
lowing list exhibits but a portion of the 
gamekilled by me: antelope, 41; buffalo, 4; 
elk, 4; blacktail deer, 4; American deer, 3; 
white wolf, 2; geese, prairie chickens, and 
other feathered game in large numbers. 
‘“*The number of animals killed is not so 
remarkable as the distance at which the 





shots were executed. The average distance: 


at which the 41 antelope were brought down 
exceeded 250 vards by actual measurement. 
I rarely obtained a.shot at an antelope 
under 150 yards, while the range extended 
from that distance up to 630 yards. 

“* With the Expedition were professional 
hunters, employed by the Government to 
obtain game for the troops. Many of the 
officers and men also were excellent shots, 
and participated extensively in hunting 
along the line of march. I was the only 
person who used one of your rifles, while, 
as may properly be stated, there were 
pitted against it breech-loading rifles of 
almost every description, including many of 
the Springfield breecb-loaders altered to 
sporting rifles. With your rifle I killed far 
more game than any other single party, 
professional or amateur; while the shots 
made with your rifle were at longer range 
and more difficult shots than were those 
made by any other rifles in the command. 
I am more than ever impressed with the 
many superior qualities possessed by the 
system of arms manufactured by your firm, 
and I believe I am safe in asserting that to 
a great extent this opinion is largely shared 
in by the members of the Yellowstone Ex- 
pedition, who had opportunities to make a 
practical test of the question. I am truly 
yours, G. A. CusTar, 

‘* Brevet Major-Genera} U. 8. Army.” 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 
the Remington Sewing Machine,in another 
column, simply remarking that it is manu- 
factured by the same renowned firm and 
has already taken the frontrank at Vienna 
and wherever known. 


——— 


CoNCERNING Guris.—The more useful 
the gift designed the more care required in 
choosing it, that it shall be all it claims to 
be. A clergyman, whose family had en- 
joyed the possession of a Willcox & Gibbs 
sewing machine for seven years wrote to 
the company: “The Willcox & Gibbs is 
an honest machine. Money could not take 


it from us, only as money could buy - 


another.” 
rie 

AVILUDE, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two 
beautiful pictures, thirty-two interesting de- 
scriptions. The best possible incentive to 
the study of Natural History. The only 
game ever published in the interest of 
Science. For sale by all dealers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester. Mass. 

‘‘Teaches Natural History incidentally, 
yet in the most systematic manner.’’—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe. 





A FRIEND In NEED.—For sudden colds, 
producing colic or neuralgic pains, the Pain- 
Killer of Perry Davis acts as acharm. It 
is equally efficacious applied externally or 
internally. Throughout the New England 
States it is the family doctor. No mother 
does without it, Whenever used, in this or 
aby other land, it is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s “ Pain-Killer,” All 
druggists keep it. 

rc 

A CIRCULAR on Nasal Catarrh has been 
published by A. N. Williamson, M.D., late 
clinical physician in the Relvenny Basie 
College, showing its relation to Deafness, 
Loss of Smell, Sore Throat, Consumption, 


étc,, ete, His large experience in the treat. 





ment of throat affections, having made them 
a specialty for many years, makes this 
pamphlet of value to the public, who may 
obtain it gratis by addressing the author, 
187 East Seventeenth street, New York, 
pects Fn: I 


A TTLE. 
SAERSR OY GbNDITION Pow Dans Afi 
warranted superior to any_others, or no , for the 
cure of per, Worms, 


ona. Hota, louie. 


Depot, W) Park Place, N, X«, 
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» Trueand Perfect Dye. It never fails. 


‘January 15, 1874,] 





nce gag T BOOKS. 





: ed; or, 

Abuse : 3 of the Sexual Function. Their Causes, Symp- 
toma, —— and Means of Prevention and Cure. 
HOW Wo PATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 

Healt and nd Caring Diseases Price 30 cents, 

A FATE TLE £0 EVERY BO. Price 20 cts, 
A pOruEe's ADVIOR TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts. 
Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York, 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro- ea 









PLATED WA 
(|. Tryit. Sold b druggists, 
house- furnishing stores, 
and jewelers. 


commis. a 
“I No. TP. clas d Street. _ 








DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and stingy organs, 
accompanied by gravelly deposits, pried on of the neck 
of the bladder, with difficulty of hol | the urine, in 
stricture. in seminal weakness, and conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 

JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be fonnd a most ye remedy, Send for circu 
lars to B. KEITH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. ¥. Yor 
sale by Druggists.. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 


BAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'’S Wig Factor. 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggis' 


Chevaliers: 


FOR THE HAIR will keep your hair healthy 
as cold weather comes on. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 
REMEDY. 


Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to have 
the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady can be 
eonquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAYS, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 


It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given you up. 

HALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale of the Propriztors, JOHN F. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 

nant S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
coud a 


PNEUM 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA 
SPITTING OF BLOOD, 


WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the 10 respiratory organs, 











LIFE 





Also Provsictors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver 8 
Carbolic Salve, Ede ey’ Troches, Oxygenated Bitte’ 
Mott’s Liver “Ph lis, e 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
Sand 9 College Place, New York. 


LATHROP 


Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
787 BROADWAY, New York. 


No more Shuttles. No more rewinding 
of thread to make the shuttle stiteh. 


An entirely new pinciple involved. 


The shuttle stitch made from two or 
dinary spools, as you buy them at 
the stores. 


Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 
chain stitch without any change of parts. 


Uses a very short needle and will sew anything you. 
wish to make in a family. 


Every machine warranted to give satisfaction. 


‘All parties are warned not to infringe upon our 
patents by making, selling, or using machines made 
upon this principle. 


t AGENTS WANTED. 


J. 8. ADAMS & 00., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory’ 
new and elegant designs of Tortoise Shell Jewelry, 
such ag 
Pins, Earrings, 

Lockets, Necklaces, 


Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 


Scarf Slides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPRCIALTY, 


All orders by mail recoive prompt and eareful at- 
tention. 








Manufactory and Salesroom : 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS 
Providence, R. I. 





* THE INDEPENDENT. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, Popular Trade. | Agents Wanted. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


are offering an immense stock of 


Housekeeping, Goods, 


viz., Linens, Linen Sheetings, Damasks, Dam- 
ask Table Cloths, Napkins, Towelings, Blan- 
kets, etc., etc, 


DOMESTIC SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS 
in every variety, from 6d. per yard upward. 


Standard Prints, 


LIGHT and DARK SHADES, FAST COLORS, 
Se. and 9c. per yard. 


New, Spring, Printed Percales, 
CHOICE DESIGNS and EXTRA QUALITY. 


And they have also opened an ELEGANT and 
complete assortment of FINE 


Imported White Goods 
in every variety of style, quality, ete. . 
5 Cases Original quiltty 


Japanese Silks, 


pure silk one way, at 50c. per yard. 


3 Cases 


Colored English Alpacas, 


at 25c. and $35c. per yard, value 35c. and 50c. 


ets All-Wool Cretonne, 


65c. per yard, former price $1.00. 





They also offer a large lot of short lengths ef 


LINENS, 


Linen Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Dam- 
asks, as well as Table Cloths, Napkins, Towel- 
ings, etc., etc. (a little out of order), at a very large 
reduction from regular prices. 





Presenting an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants at unprecedentedly low prices. 


Broadway, 4th Ay., 9th and 10th Sts. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 


perience, an entire success. Sim; 
ph and Reliable. They are the galy 











fectly ~~ 
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fro ind so a as to be pizavereliable. 

They have received commendation from al 

and will always render ‘satisfaction. aes 
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1 peated Congestion. ara eRe ececce sede 

2 Worm . 26 

3. Crying Co 

4 Diarrhea of th 
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ious Stomach.,...... 
r k Cough, Difficult Breathing. 




















nhoum Er 
atism, Rheumatic Pains... 
1 or a ind ue, — Soon Agues 
Piles, bind or le ineike 

18. Ophthalmy ‘and Fore or Weak | 
1¥, Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza. 
20, Whooping Cough, violent co 
21 pethma. S preseed resting...» é 
2, Ea ¥ Disc harges, red 
23. re u ata. enl piands. Swellings.. 
>a Ln — Weakn 

~ iBeors ODS....- . 
28, Sea ay nd sc ant ickness froin ridin as 
27. Kidney Disease, Gravel ............ at. 
23. Nerveus De athe y----e eeccccces +91 
> pore Mouth. Can ‘an ponte sph nscsenees ee 

nar wi ng e 

31. Painful Perl Hoda, wit ith § Spanms oa 
32, pegeuse et th eart, alpitatious, «ol 
33, pt ie eRsy. St. Vitus's ane besee 1 
34, Dipht eria and ulcerated sore throat...,..... 
25. ‘ty ph cents treo and te 
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Case (Morocco) with s aeons 35 large vials and 
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~— in old, serious cases; oon, Sold 

8, or sent b: all, on ipt snsie Le] Ad- 

areas MPHREYS8'S QulaoParii PuolGiNe 00. 

Baoapwar, N. ¥. Send for Circular, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


ADV ICE: taking an 


agency for the PeopLe’s ATLAS. ond wards made 
weekly, Instructions free, J, DAVID WILLIAMS 


46 Reekmen et, N 
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READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Iris an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR (3874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can Offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. 


~ AGENTS WANTED ringer eo ot 
Ten Yearsin 


mysteries, etc. $86.00 in one 
tose” Stondy work or {0 nt, omy a a LY 


4 8 8 for men 
or ladies on this it outsells all others. 
y Aupates wens yee aa aplen pOttiy. good worker 


ee erms. petri i information t to 
PB D se oferea big term Hartford, Ct.; or to 
PUBL’G@ AK ti, O.; or LOUIS 

OY & £80. Chicago, Nl. 








ing, clear and ad sp edie 


beth coun! 
ee 2o of tert ste, nie Ain ieaae 


T0 
BOOK 


M’CU RDY. 





Evespectuese are now ready for our 


three new books, viz.: 
THE GILDED AGE. by MARK 
wae: and CHAS. D. WARNER, illus- 


trated AUGUSTUS HOPPIN; 
VERY BODYS FRIEND, by 
smarinases 


re ye ~ 8, oy, jaoneas 
| AGENTS./% work, ‘Tipe AMONG Th THE 
pocs. oe g by Bo 
these books. erybody ‘| AS: will — ~ - 
others, and agen! 


CO., Hartford, Conn. 





It Costs 
mA THING 


to see it. tee Ay sent a of 
We chas ‘or 


viDgS, $00 ~~~ 
interesting si ots, Full to the 
and in 








B "0, wan RascARLEDOD 


finest lai ue spriath ible. Illustra’ wings. 
suey oc GO. The Greet Boe fone ponder. 
schools and F milies, Handeomely p° 

KNOW WING, 


re WOR 
or, ants Supplied. All you want to know about 
f i ho skeeping mechanics, ete., 
ete. and terms 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND ) PUBLISHING House, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Winter Employment. 








AGENTS WANTED-ladles or drat 
popula medical books, Sales trong rapid. On it, no.halt 


ross recel ven to 
: Manhattan Pu bits ing Co., ‘sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW WORK, 
f CARSON, aby ble comrade and friend, D. W. 
i A : he most po most popular book publish blished. 
cs a u 
Bp STIN, BENET LMAN & C0., Hartford, Conn. 

y Li ts f 
ine CRD RY RIEL WHE TKIN # GOULD, 
alive at 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

NTED for Rey. W. Morley Punshon’ 
AGENTS WASTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 











Work for bret Good Wages, Per 


manent Employment. Men and Women want- 





ed. Full particulars free, Address 
W.A, Henderson & Co,, Ceveland, 0,, or St. Louis, Mo. 


PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per mon‘h selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C, BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y, 

















TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write forho cther paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALLL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

* ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Cha mbers 
Street, New York. 


We offer to the AGENTS‘AND CANVASSERS 
OF AMERICA the BESI PAYING ,and most 
EASILY WORKED agency in the world, "The agent 


who can offer the most taking 
and most val- OW YOU: uable induce 
ments at the lowest price ta 


his patrons will do the 2os# business. Now every 
subscriber to Our Firzsing Frieno receives as a pre= 
mium, at the time of subscribing, a choice of two 
apo oil chromes, ELeGANTLY FRAmgD, ready 
ang UP, and in addition receives a share in the 
Third nnual —_ of Premiums, Our dise 
tributions are estab- lished and ver 
lar with the people. CAN: Our Firgsipe Sins 
is one of the leading Family Weeklies of 
the Union, 8 pages, original, illustrated, is in its 
fourth volume, has met with unprecedented success, 
circulation over One Hundred Thousand and rapidly 
increasing, is very popular and sought after, and ex- 
tensively advertised to assist the agent; the chromos 


are the best and take 
on @ sight. MAKE M ON EY WE HAvE 
MORE ex- per enced 


agents (secured during last two years) working for us 
than any other house in America, and they continue 
to work right along and make BIG salaries, The Se- 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend Mor? ©=ompTcy to their orders, The tact 
a ny supereases of an old agent is not needed to make 
y with ovR GRAND COMBINATION OF PA- 
PER PICTURE AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Consisting of the twooil chro- 
mos “Cure” and_,,Cominc” 
s_ elegantly framed, a share in the 
distribution, sgecknen copies of paper, certificates, 
circulars, instructions to agents, etc., sent upon re= 
eeipt of $2 00 (its worth $10.00) if you will go to work 
at once, (if you are not satisfied with it you can res 
turn it to us C. O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 
territ is rapidly filling up. Secure territory af 
once. ¢ give the BaST EMPLOYMENT to all, male or 
female, your ieisure hours or your entire time, at 
home or traveling. YOU can make money. Sectce it 
NOW. Specimen copies of the paper, — etc., 
Sent Freg. Send forthem xow. Addre: 
WATERS & CO., Publishers, aioe: Mh 
The last and best com- 
» On n sight lL La wg | for Canvassers, 
WARD BEECHER’S 


ents pee = giny = wall campaign, sh giving 








), pa Mrs. aderese, as —s and 
companions for her “ Wide 

have immense call it the 

2 bee business ever offered canvassers. n? ' We furnish 





—— for a deli The 
peerless among family ournals, being so popals that 
of its class it as the largest circulation in_the world! 
the best literary talent. Edward Eusloston's 
sextet story is bas beginning. Back chapters supplied 
ber. Mrs. Stowe’s long-ex eted s— uel 


ENTS 
ORD & CO. New York.’ WANTED. 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or San trentont 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


“eee MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 

Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
of the American Farmers against the extortions of 
history of the rise 





Addre 
TION. , Philadelphia, Pa; or 
pe a ie 


THE POLARIS DISASTER. 
A new and fascinating book for 
“THE FROZEN zo <PLORERS.” 
The whole story of Ar Adventure pty por- 
trayed. The cream of fifty books in one elegant 
— vo of 800 wm neces, ee bes Sy and escapes of 
gravings e Je $ an eoenease 
iresiviaea “Polaris” crew. AGENTS WA Send 
for circulars and pone eI MUTUAL PUBLISHING 


ford, nn. 
Lost and Found.” 











35th Phousand in Freee. Sale Increasing. 
Livin LIVE AGENTS wanted fer our 
INGSTONE 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 
mly $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Sona = circu ara and proof of the greatest success 
of the season. justin, 184 subs. in six da - 
HUBBARD BR ub’s, 723 Sansom St., Ph 


A MONTH and eé. mone to good Canvassers. 
=— new an ane as flour. Samples 
INGTON, Chicago. 


don’t deceive yourselves or others b: 
AGENTS ? trying to sell old, worthless books. : 
“LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND” 
(800 Pages, 100 oo Maps, ete. Price $3.50) 
is the only book on Africa and its explorers whieh 
Send for sample pages (free) to 


le wil] buy. 
D | htvrvaL PUBLISHING 00., Hartford, Conn, 


brs ae Eee or FRAMES at 
PRICES. Write for 
ALI 7% LRSALH PIC AGENT wante 


ed to sell my new picture. GHO. BR 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade Street, New York, 
book of the age addresg 


U AGENT se 


| | per day. ices west wanted every: 
4 














A Great § 
For the , Succes 





where. iculars f 
ALB BLAIR & 00, 


St, Lous, io, 








made yearly by Agents in theirs 
$i s) 0 ments selling ours! new n thee sare Sample 
250, CY gs mailed free. Am, Novelty Co., 302 B’way,N. ¥, 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN. 
cll and Key Check Outlfits, Catalogues, samples, and fal 
particulars free, 8, M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St,, Boston, 


_AGents WANTED. ---BIBLES, 
pletest and lowest-priced line of Bibles 


lite coun 
PyAM te. & On i ord Obs rs er 




















Commercial, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
BONDS. 


THovsANps of our readers will be glad to 
obtain the facts contained in the following 
circular, just issued : 

OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN’T SECURITIES, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, Jan. Ist, 1874. 
Lothe Holders of Central Pacifie Railroad Bonds: 

It affords us great pleasure to be able to 
announce, for your information, that, not- 
withstanding the very general depression in 
financial affairs which resulted from the 
late panic, aud which attacked, almost 
without discrimination, the credit and pros- 
perity of railroad and other industrial asso- 
ciations throughout the country, the CEN- 
TRAL Pactric RarmRroap Company has not 
heen affected by the general commercial 
convulsion, and maintains undiminished its 
accustomed prosperity in management, re- 
sources, and revenues. 

The securities of the Company, which, in 
common with all others, suffered a tem- 
porary depression in market price, from the 
results of the panic, are rapidly regaining 
their former market values in the chief 
money markets of this country and Europe. 

The business of the road during the year 
just closed has been very prosperous, and 
exbibits an increase over that of the previous 
year, both in gross receipts and net revenues. 
The following is a detailed statement of the 
monthly earnings.; the gross earnings and 
operating expenses for December and oper- 
ating expenses for November being partly 

estimated. 





Earnings over 





Operating Operating 

1873. Earnings. Expenses. Expenses. 
Jaouary..., $995,642 31 $523,896 70 $371,745 61 
February... 695,640 90 463,067 66 222,573 24 
March...... 989,778 03 493,285 02 446,493 01 
BPE os icses 1,129,469 39 502,100 47 627,368 92 
BEEP ET) 1,373,675 26 533,659 66 840,015 60 
June........ 1,801,202 60 466,947 41 834,255 19 
July.... - 1,214,551 47, 498,912 55 715,638 92 
August..... 1,251,622 74 475,834 02 775,788 92 
September. 1,407,224 17 442,185 08 965,039 14 
October.... 1,375,470 45 389,551 63 985,918 82 
November.. 1,296,812 50 400,000 00 896,812 50 
December... 1,000,000 00 400,000 00 600,000 00 
$13,871,089 82 $5,589,440 15 $8,281,649 67 


Which may be compared with those of pre- 
vious years by the following table: 
Earnings over 


Gross Operating Operating. 

Earnings. Expenses. Expenses. 
Wil. .cccceres - 467,072 15 $4,295,879 20 $5,171,192 95 
GTA)... cans. 0B 12,734,729 88 ° 5,627,445 25 7,207,284 63 


The annual interest on the outstanding 
bonds of the company is as follows: 


Annual Interest: 
Guvradl. Pacific R. R. Co. of 
Oal., 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gaze Bonds,.........secesseesee $25,883,000 
CENTRAL PACctFIC R. R. Co. of 
Cal.. 7 per cent. State Aid 
Bonds. Interest wate ned ones 
of California 
CENTRAL PACIFIC R. 
per cent. Bonds of iss. 
WESTERN PACIFIC R. R. 
per cent. First Mortgage 
AMOR , .ccisties coccicvsedecece 
CENTRAL PACTFIc (San. Joaquin 
Valley Br.) 6 * cent. First 
Mortgage Bon 
CALIFORNIA AND Dinan R. RB. 
Co. 6 per cent.* First Mort- 
SATS Bows. 2.2... .ccesccvesseee 
€ENTRAL PActrrc (Cal. and Ore- 
gon Branch) 6 per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds............... 
CENTRAL PACIFIC 6 per cent. 
Land Grant First Mortgage 
Pasion dda kde seed oma> snare 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, AND 
ALAMEDA 8 per cent.* First 
Mortgage Bonds............... 


Total annual interest liabili- 
ties, in Gold 


Add a. 


$1,552,980 


1,500,000 


- 1,483,000 
Co. 6 


Co. y 
2,735,000 
eranessocsececs 6,080,000 


6,000,000 


1,000,000 


9,153,000 


549,180 
40,000 


3,194,870 






319,487 
$5,514,357 

Leaving as surplus earnings, over opera- 
ting expenses and interest on Bonded Debt 
. for 1878, $4,767 292. 

Equal to over eight per cent. on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of the company 
($54,275,500). 

In September last the first DrvrpEND on 
the Capital Stock of the company, of three 
per cent. gold, was declared and paid. 

The Company now own and operate : 


Of Main Line and Branches..... 1,219 :niles. 
Add second and side track...... 110 miles. 


Total mileage C. P. R. R....... 1,329 miles. 
The equipment of the road (June 30th, 
1873) was as follows—viz. : 


ROLLING STOOK. 
2,060 Box Freght Cars, 
1,498 Platform a” 


184 Locomotives. 
$3 ist Class Passenger Cara. 


Bm * ” 179 Section 

21 Sleeping = 3 5) Iron “ 

19 Mail and Express "J 242 Hand “ 

21 Baggage 7 110 Dump ” 

55 Caboose et 1 Superintend’t’s* 
1 Directors’ ” Paymaster’s “ 


1 
7 Snow Plows. 


* Assumed by theCentral Pacific Railroad Company 
by consolidation. 








The Property dnd Assets of! the Sompa- | 
ny were, at the same date, (June 80th, 1878): 


1,828 914109 miles of main line, branches, : 
and sidings, with Equipment, Depots, 
Shops, Machinery, together with over 
1,300 miles Telegraph Lines, 36 Steam- 
ers, @t¢...... Ey Sry: Ce. He Vs wes. $89,746,311 14 


Material on hand, January ist, 1873, as 
per inventory, at cost : 
In shops for construction and repairs..... 985,283 23 
In store of Supply Department.......... 112,769 24 
a EST PEEP Tg Pe wT: 325,048 53 
Farming and Timber Lands*—lowest 

VORB. o0sciesccstesecsncosesenndetces seeee 29,806,000°00 
Lands and Water-fronts owned by the 

Company in the cities of San Fran- 

cisco, Oakland, and Sacramento—esti- 

timated value...........ceccesecsececeees 7,750,000 00 
Balance of Cash on hand, Outstanding 

Accounts, Bills Receivable, etc., after 

deducting obligations. ............0.00+5 2,860,384 50 


The policy of the company, as stated in 
their last annual report, with regard to their 
farming lands has been “to sell them at low 
prices and on easy terms to actual settlers. 
This course of action invites an industrious 
agricultural population, whose improve- 
ments and production tend to increase the 
business of the roads and enhance the value 
of the still vacant lands. Most of the lands 
that have been sold were purchased for gold, 
on acredit of five years; a payment of 20 
per cent. being made at the time of sale, and 
the remainder in equal annual installments, 
with interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, payable in advance on all sums re- 
maining unpaid. 

Of these lands there were sold previous to 
October ist, 1870, 127,685.55 acres, which 
brought the sum of $295,065,50, being an 
average of $2.21 peracre. From October 
ist, 1870, to December 3ist, 1872, there were 
sold 122,765.09 acres, for $484,227.97, being 
an average of $8.93 per acre. From De- 
cember 81st, 1872, to June 30th, 1873, there 
were sold 20,638.71 acres, for $132,337.54, or 
$6.41 per acre. These sales were made to 
1,446 purchasers, being an average of about 
187 acres to each buyer. 

The annual advance in the average price 
of land sold indicates the increasing value 
of the-unsold lands; and, when viewed in 
connection with theanunual increase of the 
road business, fully justifies the policy of 
selling, as far as practicable, to the actual 
settlers for cultivation. Immigration prom- 
ises to be more than double that of aay year 
since the junction of the roads at Ogden. 
The wealth of the soil,as exhibited in its 
great wool, grain, and wine productions, 
and the advantages of climate are attracting 
attention that must each year largely in- 
crease the inflow of population.” 

It will be seen, from the foregoing state- 
ments, that the Central Pacific Railroad ex. 
hibits a constantly increasing importance 
and success in its career as the great artery 
of trans-continental travel and traffic, con- 
necting the Atlautic States with the princi- 
pal seaport of the Pacific Coast—the gate- 
way-to the commerce of Eastern Asia—and 
in carrying off the immense crops from the 
broad and fertile grain and fruit fields of 
California, and the precious metals from 
the clustering mines of California, Nevada, 
and Utah, while at the same time it conveys 
a corresponding volume of merchandise, 
wares, etc., to the growing sites of industry 
along its whole length. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
having passed, with unimpaired credit and 
resources, through the great convulsion of 
the past six months, it is safe to predict for 
it a still more prosperous and successful re- 
sult in the year just commenced, and to ex- 
pect that its securities will continue to main- 
tain their place among the most substantial 
and desirable in the investment markets of 
the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Fisx & Hares, 

Financial Agents Central Pacific Rattroad Company. 


* The total grant of lands by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Central Pacific Railroad Company (in- 
cluding the grant to the California and Oregon Rail- 
road Company, now the property of the Central Pacific, 
by consolidation) amounts to over 13,000,000 acres. 
After making allowance for reservations, pre-emp- 
tions ete., the company will realize from théir grants 
about 11,700,000 acres.—President’s Annual.Report, Dec. 
Sist, 1972. 





DRY GOODS. 


No important changes in dry goods are 
to be looked for in the first part of Jan- 
uary—taking stock, balancing books, and 
arranging for future business operations 
occupying the time of all classes. Our lead- 
ing jobbers and importers are preparing for 











the*eatly-spring ‘business, atid are wiready 
making sales to a considerable extent to far 
Westera Southern buyers, The retail 
tradé with “A. T. Stewart & Co.’and other 
prominent houses is much better this week, 
and promises to bé\good through the winter. 
Business in the interior is reported to be 
fair end mercantile payments, under an 
easier money market, very prompt. On the 
whole, things look much more hopeful than 
at our last report. The situation is vastly 
beiter than could have been anticipated 
two months ago. The rains early in the 
month impeded trade to a certain extent; 
but the continuation of mild weather up to 
the middle of the month has been very 
favorable for business. The manufacturers’ 
agents have not yet shown any disposition 
to press sales and the demand for domestic 
cotton goods is very small. 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
there are no changes to report. Quotations 


are firm and prites for both heavy and 
light weights bid fair to be maintained 
when the demand for the spring trade com- 
mences. At present the sales are on a very 
small scale and there are no indications of 
a speculative movement. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of all 
makes are.firm ; but the rates are unchaneed, 
except in a few instances. The Utica Mills 
goods have been advanced & half to acent a 
yard, New York Mills shirtings are selling 
by the agents at 18 cts., and the Wamsutta 
4-4 fabrics are now held atan advance of 
one cent a yard. The sales are only in 
small lots and to meet the current demands 
of trade, which at this season are very 
small, 

Printing cloths are less active. The de- 
mend is moderate, but prices have under- 
gone nochange. Sales of 64 square for im- 
mediate delivery have been made at 6 cents 
for standard qualities and 64 cents for best 
extra grades. 

Prints are not yet in active demand, but 
the market is improving and moderate sales 
are effected at steady prices. 

The calico printing firm of W. W. Free- 
man & Co., North Adams, Mass., has been 
changed into an incorporation, which will 
contifite tlie’ Wusiness tinder the name of the 
¢ n, Manufactaring Company.” 

Ginghams are notin much demand at this 
season. Prices are unchanged and the sales 
are very small. 

Cotton drills and osnaburgs are held at 
steady prices, but the sales of the goods are 
very small. 

Cotton flannels are firmly held; but the 
demand is small and the sales are only to 
meet the current wants of trade. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely since 
the recent reduction of prices; but they are 
firmly held at the revision which they have 
been subjected to. 

Corset jeans of the best makes maintain 
steady prices, and the sales are as lurge as 
usual at this'season of the year. 

Cambrics have been marked up by the 
agents half a cent a yard for the best makes 
of black and colored, and the prices are 
well maintained at the advance. . 

Rolled jaconets are in fair demand for 
the season, with considerable sales in the 
aggregate, though mostly in small lots. 
Prices are firm with an advancing tendency. 

Silesias are quiet; the sales are small but 
prices continue firm. 

Apron checks are inactive, but without any 
quotable change in the prices. 

Stripes and ticks are not in much demand, 
but prices in both descriptions of goods are 
steady, with a slight improvement in ticks. 

Denims are inactive, as usual at this season 
of year, but prices continue firm. 

Cottonades are in rather better demand; 
but there is not much activity to be reported 
in these goods and the sales are on a limited 
scale. Prices are unchanged. 

Worsted dress goods are now but little 
sought for, and the demand is too small to 
establish quotations, which must be regarded 
as merely nominal. 

There is but little doing in any description 
of woolens. Cloths and overcoatings are in 
very light demand and the aggregate sales 
for the week from first hands are unim- 
portant. Prices may be quoted steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are in small demand, 
and the stormy weather of the past week, 
doubtless interfered toa great extent with 
sales. The demand is quiet and the agents 
show no disposition to stimulate purchases 
by a reduction of prices. 

Flannels.are in about the usual demand at 
this season; but the sales are in small lots 
and there is no indication of anything like 
a speculative movement. The quotations 
for the best makes are well maintained. 


—— 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Thére is no apparent change in the mar- 
ket for foreign dry goods and prices since 
the holidays are merely nominal, except for 
the most staple fabrics; but the importers 
are preparing for an active spring business, 
for which the abundance of money and the 
revival of confidence in all commercial 
circles give fair promise. The importation 
of dry goods at this port for the week end- 
ing on Saturday were to the extent of 
$1,694,284, of which $1,726,661 were entered 
for consumption. 
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UNITED STATES, 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smysoth as Silk and Strong as _Linen, and the 
est ever made for Hand or Machine use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 
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REPORTED EXpRessty For “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
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New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—With small stock an@ moderate offerings 
of Brazil Coffees the market is very firm at a further 
slight advance. Present prices are the highest ever 
known in this market. Transactions are on a mod. 


erate scale, the extreme rates causing buyers to con- 
fine their Durchases to immediate wi Ss oe b- 
bing trade is to a fair ba -— There 1 is — 
demand for mild and, with ight ght euppiies and 
geod io soubing trade, a further ad 


FISH AND SALT.—The market is steady for Dry 
Cod, with a light supply of George’s Banks. Mackerel 
are in good request, with no offerings of Shore; the 
few on the market held high. Box Herri prring in good 

poeend snd firmer. R= ‘ax Shore Lae it scarce. 

teh are higher. A aa place in 

{verpool "ine Salt with ad 


a supply, ¢ y and prices are nominal, the market be- 
ing unset 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market is strong and 
buoyant for the leading descriptions, with large trans- 
actions. Higher values in Malaga have given anim- 
petus to the market here andall the recent arrivals 
have been taken, An advance has been ieee 


erate supply and ro. 

at better prices. in good 

2 ines and. tron dull. Nuts Chea gen- 

erally. Green Fruits in steady fair demand with 
lower prices for Oranges. 


MOLASSES.—The supply of New Orleans from re- 
cent receipts is quit e liberal, but with a good demand 
and the expectation of diminishing supplies the marke® 
rules very firm, with a further euqrociesion in value 
on the best grades, which are compara' ~~ scarce. 
There is some jrrequlerity. in co men fi enting 
lots ; but the market, in s vathy with igher P rates in 
Louisiana, is firm for al grades. The stock of for- 
eign is reduced to a few hundred hogsheads grocers’ 
grades, which are in fair request at full values. 


RICE.—A further improvement has taken place in 
the yt me diyeoiys rs rays caer on the better 


open: East India is 
mails pn My ight der yew and tai firmly. Do- 
nee being relatively the cheapest, meets with most 
a) ntion. 


SUGARS,—Refined have been in active request and 
the market buoyant at a further advance, closing 
strong, witha further upward tendency. Hards are 


peo ted within a few days, when the refine! 
he pas have ceased work, will 
tion, if an increased demand warrants e-- resump- 


their 
Gemce. The sales for the past three days have been 
arge. 


SYRUPS.—The market continues very strong at 
the late advance. The supply is meager and produc- 
tion very light. The demand continues good and 
prices are in sellers’ favor. The offerings are mainly 
of the finer grades, ie Reo of. ordinary qualities 
being exhausted and but little in process of produc- 
tion. Sugar ps are “in good request and steady. 
Other markets are furnishing Buger House in a smali 
way, there being none herein first hands. Boilers 


— to1 resume speretion. within afew weeks, or as 
soon 


SPICES.—The eclie for Cloves has again become 
brisk and excited, with large sales a an Ne we 


Pepper is very firm. Cassia s —: Nutmegs 
distributive trade is active and all kinds are firm: 


TEAS.—There isa strong tone to the market, with- 
out quotable change in values. Recent adv ices indi- 
cate that puscmeete for this — have been made 

at a material advance, and, as th —_—— will prob- 
ably show a large decrease, ‘the market firm. Greens 
bmg an upward tendency. japens ne 4 L- improved 

rift. Oolongs steady and firm. ones are not 
ph freely and are bringing Hoo me h prices. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUF: 


Erc.—The —The receipts of Flour by 
rail continue libe 


» but rhteh the dex nomen rnd is Loss a. 


et 
eae in fair eae. the West ade. 
jouthern in mod demand, bu x, tenn topeeane Lo 
the lower grades. The sales aggregate much 
than last week an On ore the close ranged hig or 
than in the early part of the week. for the 
week, 70,694 barrels. bm Mills product, 
rts, 624 barrels. 


5 Sal 713 
Flour firm, with more ee ors Em poy Fi 





selling 
at, Feed The Wheat market has 
throughout the week at increased values, the hi 


er 
rates sat the close che: the previous activity. ils 


advance of 3 to 4cents Recoir bas el, 
ny srith Oia oo nba cor 


New. 
hemos te se in 


pear gl ushels. Barley in in gna bushels. god 


12800 bushots. Barle: and de. 
— from the interior (or small Bimbo stock above buyers’ 
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i saiioaihiam sins market has rul 
ery guletf for all opecriptions, asis usual | at cia 
sono f the year. There 0 noticeable éhgnges in 
increased demand. is in expectation. 
IN, e isd has vari 
*OOTEOM. Pi ff +4 pean ale 


enerally oo For delive: 
with prose gener lee aaiiee, at slightly easier yA. 


ore 





Recei; have 
and aaedetne of ae of stocks has San caused ° 
desire with e holders to sell. Home 

chased to some ex tance 


freely, ha’ 
the ee Fi . ship 
sores. of 4: Kye 8 owever, mvorable to tne sh 


by 8 et oho tht eae ports. gine 








ere hns been a better 
pee tothe ee a aa Ee pe 
eet ee, exgepted. Oak 


sash —The market tor American Pig Iron is 
without new features, trade continuing quite slow, 
with no indications of an increased request or better 
prices. There have been som me arrivals of Scotch 
pe there is is _ hing 


ly quiet. Tone {n very ent al 
spelter ufactured Sets 
Bin uiet. Manufac * 
in than noticed, without = e 
change ates firm and steady. Regulus Antimony 


7. Iron Wire steady at last quotations. Zine 
tnghanged. . 


MISC EOUS.—The market for Candles is 
quiet Stock 


and iy. stea X smal 
— Cocoa oe Coal of all kinds Sul at 
eamenees see, Cannes see sakes ot 
aan erate request, with more s' - 
Yom on care mins See icles ned. 


hignt jo ig 
fort Pp ane Sates 8 


Pain 
tend demand and firm. me r dull, "Clover and 
Timo y Seeds dull. eae active at 
higher peiees. Stearine 
paver d fol in fair demand. ‘Frelghts . pow By om 
modera' Frew ay change e - 
crease in — bills. Goki variable, 
ranging from m Lit, to 


OILS, NAVALSTORES, Ere. There san increased 
request for most = Oils. Crude 

steady. Menhaden firm. Para 

Grude Cotton M quiet. Refined in fair reque est. 





Lin firm. Prime Lins Lard is firmer and in 

speculative i Seeety. syne 

a lasme stock, which (anos eee : 4 = 
e. Tar in 

Petroleum was easier carl im the 5 week, but closed 

with more firmness and an improved request. Orade 


bulk firmer. The Creek’ mai pe are without 
neti variation. ee and nominal. 


with the previous 3; a btrons yer tone 

to the Pork market. An easier money et also 
t ve and expo: Receipts 

for the Fee 7,786 bbls. Ly oe 3,981 bbls. Bacon 

has a , but shi not respond pee 

higher Recei; bbls. 200 tes 

ports, 5, pounds. Cut Meats have Weaf tn sa in 

valu ‘ = Pees ° emand. rather 

bette: a Lard has further advan 

pa ap ~-yil yA the rise in gold; but closed’ easier, 


lost. "Receipts, 7,640 bbls. 
Pipa abort sob Pound 


WOOL.—The market cannot be written active, but 
ces are firm. Dealers a prosamict ting a more active 
and oe manut as the si _— all 
they pte are holding at rates 
ore 8 are willing to to pay. The Slee 4 # foreign 
* these sto 
esirable Wool is unusually Hoey ecorate. Ser 
es. Exports, 84 bales. 
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WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


SUTSER —The rece and exports are largel: 
below last week. 'The ced views of holders has 
diminished the consumptive request. The stock held 
byt makers is supposed to be moderate. The market 

bout ‘air local and outside request. 
Weetern is sposed — about as fast as received. 
There is a good a for Welsh Tubs. 
Roll Butter of good quality ve sells well, Receipts for 
the ~~? yaa , 16,730 packages. rts, 22,431 pounds. We 
quo’ 
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Geer Faviotvine........ wives ncaa 
Coos The receipts ond and exports shows materi- 
Feel ie aes toes oe eee holders “k 
ee n pos of holders has 
ch tr eee e has been some 
improvement in ti lemand foe the lower grades 
State Fa for export. oe eo demand has been 


moderate. ad ckages. Exports, 329,787 
pounds. We quote: sian 
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6 market is v ver “dull, depressed, and 

pong mn The unusually mild weather for the’ sea- 
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EGGS.—Th 







med 
jones tha athe heavily. Recbiptes 746 
packages. We quote: 
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Financial, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Berore the panic in September we 
plainly stated in these columns that great 
and sore troubles were brewing, and that it 
was absolutely necessary then for our Gov- 
ernment to step forward and help the peo- 
ple tide over the threatened storm. It 
could easily have been done at the time by 
the letting out of ten to twenty millions of 
greenbacks from the reserve fund of $44,- 
000,000. The New York Times perfectly 
agrees with us on that subject. It says: 


‘A few millions of greenbacks to ease 
the money market, deposited in Wall Street 
institutions during the first three days of 
the panic, would have stopped it. One hun- 
dred millions distributed throughout bank- 
ing institutions in every part of the country 
after the failure of the Union Trust Com- 
pany would have been of no use whatever. 
Tbe enormous list of failures of individ- 
uals engaged in all sorts of business in 
every part of the United States since the 
19th of September is proof that panic in 
Wall Street means trouble everywhere. 
Then, if the year 18783 has driven home the 
lesson that Wall Street is not exclusively a 
den of gamblers; that it is the great money 

_ Center of the country and the American 
financial reeulator; that trouble there 
means disorganization and hard times all 
through the states; that the necessity of 
prevevting a serious financial disturbance 
in Wall Street is not a local, but a national 
one; and that the remedy should be applied 
early and in the right place—if this lesson 
has been well learned, the year 1873 may 
have been of incalculable service in pre- 
venting a repetition of terrible financial con- 
vulsions, which are quite as disagreeable and 
unwelcome as a respectable earthquake.” 





—It is pretty clear that the people of the 
country prefer retrenchment to increased 
taxation. Our burdens are just now heavy 
enough and we think the Government had 
better borrow a few millions of dollars tem- 
porarily, rather than impose new taxes. We 
have been decreasing the public debt rapid- 
ly for five years past, and nobody would 
be frightened if in these trying times we 
should run into debt a little. Try the ex- 
periment, Uncle Samuel, of letting things 
alone for a year, and then see what is best 
todo. Don’t hurry increased taxation. 


—Ohicago is increasing her trade very 
rapidly, even during these hard times. The 
aggregate business of that city the past. 
year is estimated at $539,000,000. In 1872 
the figures were $450,800,000, and in 
1871 $402,500,000. We see no reason 
whatever why there should not be a con- 
tinued increase of trade there-year after 
year. Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York will have to be wide awake in the 
future to keep their commercial posi- 
tion. 








MONEY MARKET, 





A CONTINUED reissue of the retired green- 
backs by the Treasury Department has 
kept the money market extremely easy, 
while the effect upon the general market 
has been such as might be expected. There 
isa revival of the speculative spirit on the 
Stock Exchange, and prices have advanced 
to higher points than they had touched 
since the panic, except in one special stock. 
In many of the speculative stocks, as well 
as in the investment stocks, prices have gone 
up beyond the peints they were selling at 
before the panic. But, notwithstanding the 
active advance and the daily realizing of 
profits, the ‘‘ bull” operators of the Street 
profess to believe that the speculative move- 
ment has hardly begun to develop itself; 
and this opinion is based upon the circum- 
stance that there has been an addition al- 
ready to the circulating medium of full 
$26,000,000. But that the remaining $18,- 
000,000 must inevitably come out before 
April, and that when it does come out it will 
stay out, and Secretary Richardson will 
not be permitted to withdraw and reissue 
currency according to his own caprices, in- 
stead of consulting the financial necessities 
of the business public. It is said that the 
markets have not yet begun to feel the influ- 
ence of the reissue of the $25,000,000 which 
have been drawn from the retired legal- 
tender; but the Associated Banks, as shown 
by the two last weekly statements, have 
made great gains from some quarter. 

According to the Bank Statement of Sat- 


i 





urday last, the changes in the different items 


Loans. Increase...........00++. $4,504,600 
Specie. Increase.............+++ 

. Increase........ 4,468,500 
Deposits. Increase............. 14,268,500 


The excess in the legal-tender over the re- 
quired 25 per cent. reserve is now $22,896,- 
375, against $16,707,250, showing a gain 
during the week of $5,189,125. With such a 
showing as this on the weekly averages 
there can be no apprehensions of a stringent 
money market; but the banks are pursuing 
& very cautious and conservative policy, 
and money has not been loaning at less than 
5 to 6 per cent. on call loans, while on some 
days it has been as high as 7 per cent. The 
cheapness of money is never a stimulating 
cause for speculation in Wall Street, be- 
cause operators are always compelled to pay 
7 per cent. for carrying stocks on a margin, 
even when money can be borrowed at 4 per 
cent. The difficulty which prevents spec- 
ulation is that of inability to borrow at 
all. 

Business paper of the class which a month 
ago could not be sold or discounted outside 
of the banks on better terms than 1 to 1} 
per cent. a month is now readily taken at 8 
to 10 per cent. 

One of the favorable incideuts of the week 
has been the resumption of business by the 
well-known firm of Heury Clews & Co., 
who had been compelled to suspend pay- 
ment at the commencement of the panic, 
four months ago. The return of this house 
is peculiarly gratifying, as it is understood 
that they are prepared to meet all their lia- 
bilities and resume with ample capital to re- 
new their very large business. Fisk & 
Hatch, whose resumption we announced a 
week ago, are now doing as large and active 
a business, we learn, as before their suspen- 
sion. 

The leading speculations on the Stock 
Exchange have been in Western Union Tel- 
egraph, Lake Shore Railroad, Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Northwestern, Milwaukie and St. Paul, 
Panama, New York Central, and most of 
the investment stocks. We mentioned one 
exception, having in mind Toledo, Wabash, 
and Western, which has not fully recovered 
to the point it touched last month. But it 
had in the meanwhile been down to 48} 
and has since advanced to 54}. Ohio and 
Mississippi has been one of the advancing 
stocks, and has sold at 35§, although the 
business of the road has shown a falling 
off in December, compared with last 
year’s receipts. The chief point of ex- 
citement in the stock speculations is 


Western Union Telegraph. It is still 10. 


to 12 per cent. below what it sold at just 
before the panic; but the advance from the 
lowest point of depression has been large 
and rapid. No one entertains any doubt 
of the intrinsic value of this stock, or that 
it will pay regular semi-annual dividends 
before long’; but while there is any uncer- 
tainty as to the time when the dividends on 
it will begin it will continue to fluctuate. 
Upon this point no positive information can 
be had, because it depends altogether upon 
the future action of the directors. 

Gold has been kept up by the speculators 
to 111} to 111%, in spite of the large pay- 
ments from the Treasury Department, on 
the supposition that the inflation policy now 
pursued by the Government in reissuing the 
retired legal-tenders will be sanctioned by 
Congress. But there is no demand for gold 
calculated to keep it above 10 per cent., if 
the market were left to itself. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JAN. 10TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 


Manhattan....... Sep eeare 150 _ 
Merchants’ .....cseccseeee- 132 140 
UIMAOI, « ci ps.de.de cctbecictes 1291¢ os 
Phenix........ Bibsens tenets os 100 
Tradesmen’s,...00-ie+seee0 — 150 
GHRCTEWION , » 5 6 cdc c cescccce 210 —- 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Gallatin National.......... ~ 130 
Merchants’ Exchange...... os 85 
Seventh Ward......... ed 100 
State of New York........ _ 103 
COOMURATOC hin 655 « o000 sc cans 112 — 
American Exchange....... 108 110 
CBRthetlh . 65.6 icine. Feed. cve 120 130 
Bank of the Republic......100 1014 


Marketa oi00 00000 i0dsasee. 210», vat 
OE sesie <tevrasarsahueeet ih: 
Shoe and Leather......... — 


> 


ai ske8ase1) 


Continental. ..........00206 71 
Importers’ and Traders’. . ..190 
Manuf’s. and Merchts’.... -- 
Central National.......... 96 
Fourth National......3....— 
Ninth Nafioval..,.........100.., 
Bank. and Brok. Ase’n.... 80 
German American......... 92 
os 

WE buy and sell GovERNMENT Bonps, 
Gop, and Gotp Couponsat current mar- 
ket rates. 

We buy and sell Investment Stocks 
and Bonps at the Stock Exchange on Com 
mission for Cash. 

We make Coxtiections for merchants 
and others at all points in the United States 
and Canada. : 

We. receive Devostts subject to draft at 
sight, and allow interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
available in all parts of the country, and in 
case of Special Deposits allow interest at 
rates to be agreed upon. 

We Coriect Drvipenps, Coupons, IN- 
TEREST ON UniTep States REGISTERED 
Bonps, and attend to Banking business gen- 
erally for out-of-town Banks, Bankers, and 
Correspondents, ‘on reasonable terms. 

We call attention to the present favora. 
ble opportunity for investment in CENTRAL 
Pacrric and WEsTERN Paciric GoLD Bons, 
which are actively dealt in, both in this 
country and in Europe, and which at cur- 
rent prices are everyway desirable. 

Fisk & Hatca, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 


9436 








Hatcr & Foorr, BANkErs, 12 Watt Sr., 
make dealings in Government Securities and 
Gold aspecialty. Interest allowed on depos- 
its. Stocks bought on commission for cash. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and St. Paulproperty.. Send for cir- 
cular to W. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WE SAFELY LOAN M™ 
bered improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI, on 
ao one LB pre de time ; interest yable semi- 
xeliange on New York ad for Cir- 
gular wr and references. “3, We GOODIN & SON, Ottawa, 
ansas. 
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PEOPLE TE MEANS 
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J H. P. CHAND. Box 1200, Boston. 
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INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 





We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases,st a cash 
price. at least twice the amount of the loan. The 
interest is made — at such places as the Jender 
may desire and is payable semi-annually. 

By permission we refer to 
THE > repeal MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO., 


Hart fo: 

TRUSTERS or TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford. 

Tae R: BORGE ALLORY. oa Trinity Col- 
aes Tarte 


Messrs. M. H. MALLORY & CO., ord. 
MESSRS. ae! PANTER & CO. Seakeve, New 


York Cit; 
RS. FLE & SHARPE, Bankers, Indian- 
spots, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., Now York. 





Gola and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSR, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly exe¢uted for the Purchase and Sale 
< Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collecti made on all parts of the United States 





. reget Treas. of the United States. 
uditor U. 











G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
‘A. M: SPERRY, General 1a ™ - posts 

JOHN BILL Cashion. 
&@™ Send for Circular. 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT. 


The subscriber has unusual facilities for investing 
large or small sums upon improved farms in Western 
New York, secured by bond and mortgage. For par- 
ticulars address W. H. H. OSBORNE, 

Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
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and Brokers, 139 Wall St., N: Y 
Banking House of Henry CLEews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange draws on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent. velers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bo stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Tiiwots aa Missouri TEN PER CENTS (se: San 
annually at the American Exchange National mk, 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE P 
CENTS have never failed. Nothing but ao rae 
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Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 22d, 1873. 

46TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
Sees of ated Institution aye J declared the 








a ‘and e londay of the mon 
All dividends not wi n will receive : interest 
the same as a deposit. 


BE. J. BROWN, President. 


C. F. ALVORD, Sec. EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Stse, New York, 
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CONDITIONAL RESUMPTION. 


SECRETARY RIcHARDSON, in his report to 
Congress, expresses the opinion that ‘‘ it is 
not possible to resume and maintain specie 
payments with so large an amount of notes 
in circulation and so small an amount of 
gold in the country. The volume of catr- 
rency must be reduced or that of coin greatly 
increased.” Not proposing & system of cur- 
rency reduction, he suggests that, if the 
banks were required to retain as a reserve 
either the whole ora part of the gold in- 
terest reccived on the bonds pledged for 
their circulation, and the Government were 
to increase the amount of coin held in the 
Treasury, these two measures would gradu- 
ally prepare the way for specie resumption 
““when other conditions required for the 
maintenance of specie payments should be- 
come favorable.” What these ‘‘ other con- 
ditions” are and when they are likely to be 
present he does not intimate. Bethey what 
they may, they do not, in his judgment, now 
exist. 

No sensible financier can fail to see that 
specie resumption, with the present amount 
of coin available for this purpose, with the 
present amount of paper circulation, and 
with the present rate of the gold premium, 
if attempted to be made absolute, without 
any condition or alternative, must be a fail- 
ure. Mere law, saying that the thing shall 
be, cannot make the experiment successful, 
since the question of success is one of finan- 
cial ability. There must be gold enough in 
the Treasury and in the banks to meet all 
the demands for it in order to resume and 
maintain specie payments. No such amount 
of gold is now held or likely to be held 
without time for its accumulation, and also 
a set of measures calculated to foster the 
accumulation. This we regard asa complete 
answer to all schemes that propose absolute 
specie resumption as a thing to be done at 
once. However desirable specie payment 
may be, it is not possible without the ability. 

This objection, however, does not apply 
with anything like equal force to what may 
be properly called conditional resumption, 
as presented.in the bill reported last winter 
by Senator Sherman, This bill proposes the 
redemption of legal-tender’ notes either in 
coin or by Government bonds having a 
market value equal to that of coin. It vir- 
tually says to the holders of these notes that 
the Government will redeem them in coin 
to the full extent of its ability; and that, if 
the demand exceed the ability, it will then 
fund them into gold-interest bonds, as valu- 
able as coin. It reserves to the Government 
this option, and, hence, pledges it to no 
more than it can certainly do. The bill of 
Senator Buckingham, introduced into the 
Senate during the present. session of Con- 
gress, contains the sameoption. Of-course, 
it would be better, if. it were practicable, to 
proceed to specie payment at once, without 
avy conditions; but, if this is not prac- 
ticable, then it is best to do the next best 
thing. 

It strikes us that a plan whieh proposes 
coin payment or funding in the equivalent 
of coin, at the option of the Government, 
properly timed as to its commencement and 
accompanied by suitable provisions in re- 
spect to the increase of bank currency, is 
the simplest, safest, and surest road to the 
end.. While it would provide for the possi- 
bility of more notes being presented than 
could be redeemed in coin, it would lift 
these notes to par with the gold standard, 
and this would be substantially speciépay- 
ment. The value of bank-notes would rise 
in the same proportion. There could be no 
“tran” on the Government for coin, and 
there would be no motive for it, since 
the Government ‘could’ always” arrest 
it at any moment by availing  it- 
self of the option provided in the 


plan. ‘Ordinarily .it would. pay, ..coih |. 


whenever demanded; but, if speculators 
made an attempt to exhaust its coin re- 


sources, they would bé at once met»with + 


the funding power provided for just such an 
exigency. The notes being thus at par with 
coin, because redeemable. therein. or in its 
equivalent, speculation in gold would come 
to an end; and this would at once bring 
gold, back to its normal function of money, 
and by so much increase the quantity of 
money in use among the people. We re- 
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gard the plan asan honest and square ef- 
fort'to fulfill the pledge of the Govern- 
ment to redeem its notes in coin or in its 
equivalent ‘atthe earliest practicable pe- 
riod.” It would give them a commercial 
value equal to that of gold. This point 
being’ gained’ and maintained, then subse- 
quent legislation could provide for other 
points as they should arise. 

If there is anything better than condi- 
tional resumption, as above explained, then 
let us have it; and if not, then let us have 
this plan. Let us seek the end, as well as 
talk about it. 

rr 


RAILROAD STATISTICS. 


THE Railway Monitor for December pub- 
lishes a carefully prepared table of railway 
statistics in the United States, bringing the 
exhibit down to the end of the last fiscal 
year of each road, and.showing the length 
of miles of track, the number of locomotives 
atid cars, the liabilities and cost of each 
road, the gross and net earnings, and the 
rate of dividends made, so far as ascertained. 
From. this statement it appears that 4,190 
miles of new track were added in 1878; 
that the total mileage of all the roads in the 
United States is '71,564 miles, and, including 
second track and sidings, is 85,076 miles; 
that the whole number. of locomotives is 
14,223; that the number of cars for passen- 
ger trains is 13,725, and of cars for freight 
trains is’ 338,427; that the stock capital 
of the roads paid up is $2,072,251,954, and 
the funded and floating debt $1,999, 741,517; 
that the cost*of road and equipments is 
$3,728,416,958; that the total number of 
miles operated on which the reported earn- 
ings are based.is 54,454 miles; that the 
gross earnings on this mileage, for the latest 
year, ODtainable, were $478,885,597; and 
that the net earnings over operating ex- 
penses (but not over and above interest and 
dividend payments) were $174,350,913. 

The following table shows the number of 
miles of road in 1872 andthe number at the 
end of 1878: 





Miles, 1872. Miles, 1873. 
see 5,107.0 5,462.3 





pe States..... 13,245.5 14,203.0 
Western States. 32,143.7 33,905.9 
Southern States... 14,468.5 15,316.4 
Pacific States..neeevereeseres 2,412.3 2,671.3 


The increase of road for these several 
subdivisions was 855.3 miles for the New 
England States, 966.5 miles for the Middle 
States, 1,762.2 miles for the Western States, 
847.9 for the Southern States, and 259.0 
miles for the Pacific States. Far the largest 
increase was in the Western States. 

The general fact which appears from the 
Monitor's table is that, taking all the roads 
together, the stock capital and the bonded 
and floating debt of the roads are about 
equal, the former being $2,072,251,954 and 
the latter $1,999,741,597. This, though a 
general fact, is, nevertheless, subject to very 
great variation when we take the case of 
particular roads,'in some of which the stock 
capital largely exceeds the funded and float- 
ing debt, while in others the debt largely 
exceeds the stock capital. As an example 
of the latter fact, the Alabama Central 
shows a stock capital of $2,700,000, with 
a debt of $10,398,000. St. Paul and Pacific, 
first division, shows a stock capital paid'up 
of $1,968,600, with a debt of $13,786,339. 
Many of the roads, especially in the West- 
ern States, are enormously bonded, being 
built almost entirely with borrowed money, 


_and, hence, have a heavy interest liability to 


‘the bondholders, which not a few of them 


‘have failed to, mect. 


This table also furnishes data from which 


weigather the,extent to which the process 
‘of “‘watering™ stocks by fictitious issues 


has been carried. The New York and Erie 
Toad’fids & stock capital of $86,536,910 and 
a debt of $41,563,651, making an aggregate 
of $128,100,561, against $109,856,939 as rep- 
resenting the cost of the road and équip- 
ments, showing a difference of $18,248,622. 
Tae New,-York Central and Hudson River 
road has a’ stock capital of $89,428,300 and 
a debt of $16,497,187, making an aggregate 
of $105,925, 487, against $63,299,924 ‘as rep- 
resenting the cost and equipment of the 
road, showing ‘a difference of $42,625,563. 
The Pennsylvania road has a stock capital 
of $58,271,987 and a debt of $88,785,555, 
making an aggregate of $92,0 , 492, against 
$42,487,860 as represetiting thé Costwf the 
road and equipments, showing a difference 
of $49,619,682, We cite these cases as con- 








spicuous examples, illustrating the wide 
disparity between the stock and debt of the 
roads and their actual cost. A part/of this 
difference will be explained by the sale of 
bonds below par; yet a much larger part is 
due to the fictitious issue of stock, as vir- 
tually a plundering speculation in the inter- 
ests of stockholders and railway directors, 
especially the latter. The stock capital and 
the debt of the above three roads exceeds 
their cost by $110,488,817—a fact which 
can be explained only by an enormous issue 
of fictitious stock, not adding a dollar to the 
real value of the roads or to the investment 
therein, yet making an occasion for more 
heavily taxing the public to earn dividends. 

The rapid progress of railroads in this 
country, while securing incalculable bene: 
fits, has not been without attendant evils. 
The borrowing system has been altogether 
overdone. The “watering” process is sim- 
ply a fraud. Railway monopoly and extor- 
tion have become so prevalent that the peo- 
ple have been compelled to resort to the re- 
strictions of law for the protection of their 
rights. Transportation has imposed too 
heavy a tax upop production. Some of the 
very worst forms of speculation have been 
connected with railroad construction. Pub- 
lic attention is strongly called to these and 
similar abuses, and the prospect now is 
that they will be, at least, partially cor- 
rected. 





CUSTOM-HOUSE MOIETIES, 





THE revenue laws of the United States 
provide that in all cases of seizure, fine, or 
forfeiture for any intentional fraud upon 
the Government, whether by false invoices 
or otherwise, one-half of the proceeds shall 
go to the United States, one-quarter to the 
informer, and the remaining quarter to the 
collector, the naval officer, and the survey- 
or, in equal proportions, in the customs 
district where the transaction is located. It 
is a grave question whether this system of 
moieties, especially among revenue officers, 
had not better be abandoned altogether. 
The theoretical object is to make these offi- 
cers vigilant and active in detecting and 
punishing frauds against the Government 
by an appeal to their private interests as a 
motive to the faithful discharge of their 
duties. If this were the effect, and the only 
effect, then so far the policy might perhaps 
be wise. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the 
system carries along with it other results, 
that are seriously objectionable. Nearly all 
the customs revenue of the United States 
is collected in two or three ports, about 
three-fourths of it being collected at the 
port of New York. In these ports the 
moieties, particularly in this city, resulting 
from seizures, fines, and forfeitures make 
the offices of collector, naval officer, and 
surveyor the most lucrative offices in the 
country. As the President very justly said 
in his annual message of 1871, such perqui- 
sites, ‘‘at the-principal ports of entry par- 
ticularly, raise the compensation of these 
Officials to a very large sum.’ He also 
added: ‘‘It- has always seemed to me as if 
this system must at times work perniciously. 
It holds out an inducement to dishonest 
men, should such get possession of those 
offices, to be lax in their scrutiny of goods 
entered, to enable them finally to make 
large seizures.”’ 

Mr. Boutwell, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his report to Congress for the same 
year, stated that during the fiscal year coy- 
ered by the report the collector, naval 
officer, and surveyor at the port of New 
York received $146,627.97 as their portion 
of the proceeds from seizures, fines, and 
forfeitures. This was about eight times the 
amount of their salaries as allowed by law.’ 
In the same-report Mr. Boutwell spoke thus: 
of, the system: 

“In most of the cases the officers do not 
perform special services, entitling them to 
the amounts granted; and importers and 
others, whose acts are made the subject of 
investigation, complain, and I think with 
just reason, that the agents of the Govern- 
ment have a pecuniary interest in pursuing 
those charged with violations of the law. 
The Government ought to pay fair salaries, 
and rely upon the good faith of its officers 
for the discharge of their duties. One. of 
the difficulties which the department has. to 
meet, frequently, is that custom officers have 
an interest in the proceedings for the  dis- 
covery of fraud: The settlement of cases. 
or the prosecution of them, which is dif- 
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ferent from the real interest of the Gov 
ernment, and, asa necessary result, the con- 
duet of such officers is open to suspicion, 
both on the part of those who are pursued 
by them and the Government that they 
ostensibly represent.” 

Had the Secretary been a prophet, he 
could hardly have drawn a truer picture ot 
the proceedings taken some months since in 
the case of Phelps, Dodge & Co. No man 
believes, in view of the statement that was 
submitted by this firm, fully confirmed by 
the letter of Judge Davis, who was United 
States district attorney at the time and 
Officially investigated the whole question, 
that the revenue officers would have de- 
manded a dollar of the firm in the way of 
penalty if they themselves had not hada 
large private interest in making and enfore- 
ing the demand. - Professing to represent 
the Government, they mainly represented 
themselves. Webelieve that the system is 
more likely to tempt the revenue officer to 
do wrong than to influence him to do right. 
His interest is not necessarily identical with 
that of the Government in the faithful ad- 
ministration of its revenue Jaws. He may 
be bribed to settle cases which he ought to 
prosecute, or prosecute cases in which there 
is no just cause of action, accordingly as he 
will make the most money by the one or the 
other course. 

The true policy for the Government is to 
appoint good men to office, to pay them 
suitable salaries for their services, and en- 
tirely abolish the system of moieties. Facts 
prove it to be productive of more evil than 
benefit. It furnishes a powerful and con- 
stant temptation to outrages upon the com- 
mercial community. This lesson was most 
emphatically taught by the plunder perpe- 
trated against Phelps, Dodge & Co. The 
firm made a great mistake in not fighting 
out the question to the bitter end; and the 
merchants of this city will make another 
mistake if they do not earnestly petition 
Congress to sweep away the whole system. 
We are glad to observe that a bill has 
already been presented in the House which 
proposes to abolish the moiety system alto- 
gether and readjust the salaries of custom- 
house officers. 





SPECULATIVE BANKING. 





One of the stern lessons taught by the 
disasters of the recent panic is that bankers, 
whether corporate or private, should con- 
fine themselves to the proper business of 
banking. It has been often taught by simi- 
lar crises, and as often forgotten by many 
strongly interested to remember and 9b- 
serve the rule. The business of banking, a 
soutid and safe business when properly con- 
ducted, is full of perils the moment the rules 
of prudence are violated. 

The essential idea of banking is to receive 
temporary deposits, and in this way con- 
centrate the funds of the people, and 
then, on the basis of these deposits, as 
well as on the capital invested in the 
business, to make short loans, and in this 
way distribute these funds for mercantile 
use. There isan average amount of deposits 
yemainiug with~banks in ordinary times 
which does pot vary very much from day 
to day, and this fact furnishes a general rule 
in relation to the amount of loans that can 
be. safely made. Inasmuch, however, as 
these deposits are demand liabilities, and 
may be subject to sudden and very consid- 
érable variation in the call for immediate 
payment, it is evident that banks and bank- 
ers need to provide for this contingency in 
two ways. One is to keep au adequate re- 
serve on hand at all times; and the other is 
to make their loans on the safest and most 
negotiable kind of securities, with a sufii- 
cient margin to protect themselves in the 
event of a fall of prices. Complying with 
these rules, they will seldom be embarrassed 
and almost never be forced to an absolute 
failure. 

The moment, however, these rules are 
disregarded, and banks and bankers virtual- 
ly engage in any sort of speculation, and 
thus depart from their legitimate function, 
the very gravest perils attend the business. 
Stock speculation by using the funds of 
others is no part. of the business; and if a 
banker is known to ‘be engaged in it, 
whether on bis own account or for custom- 
ts, depositors should at once withdraw 
their funds from him ‘and put them’in a 





safer place. He adds the business of a broker 














to that of a banker, actor wit | 
greatly increase the perils of the latter. 8 
chances are that in the end he will fail. 


Railroad construction is no part of the 
banking business and should be kept: as 
far as possible from it. It is not the fune- 
tion of bankers to supply the cash’funds to 
carry forward such enterprises or any enter- 
prises tbat turn floating capital into a fixed 
form. If they maké advances for this pur- 
pose, they must do so largely out of their 
deposits, which are demand liabilities. The 
securities they receive’ in return are not 
such as bankers ought to hold, or can read- 
ily convert into cash if it becomes necessa- 
ty to doso. Their position, then, is that of 
large borrowers of deposits and large 
lenders of these deposits on improper securi- 
ties. It takes no remarkable sagacity to 
see that the position is one of great peril, 
or that it must result in a financial explo- 
sion the moment that the depositors in any 
considerable number press them for pay- 
ment. The downfall of Jay Cooke & Co: 
is quite sufficient to show that this way of 
doing the banking business is imprudent to 
the last degree. It has ruined one of the 
strongest firms in this country and taught 
a lesson which ought not to be forgotten 
for at least one generation. 

Banks and bankers are in the habit of in- 
viting deposits by the payment of interest, 
calculating to loan them at higher rates, and 
in this way to make a profit. They borrow 
on interest to lend again. As to the wisdom 
of this practice there is a difference of 
opinion ; yet there can be no question as to 
whether it is a system of speculation in in- 
terest profits, and, as we think, none as to 
whether the business of banking would be 
more safely conducted if the practice were 
universally abandoned. Borrowing money 
on interest and at call for the sake of specu- 
lating with it creates the necessity for lend- 
ing it, generally on call loans, in order to 
make the operation one of profit; and, as a 
matter of fact, these call loans, in nine cases 
out of ten made to speculators, are at the 
moment of severe monetary stringency of 
all others the most unreliable as the means of 
paying deposits when suddenly and largely 
called for. There are really two sets of call 
loans: first, those of the depositors to the 
banks or bankers; secondly, those of the 
latter to speculators. An urgent demand 
for the payment of the first set, if trans- 
ferred to speculators, is very likely to bring 
on a crisis, which may involve banks and 
bankers and speculators in one common dis- 
aster. 

Speculative banking, whether the specu- 
lation relates to stocks, construction enter- 
prises, or the interest profit to accrue from 
borrowing money to lend it again, makes a 
use of deposits which must always be peril- 
ous. The recent panic, which began among 
2epositors and has involved millions in in- 
dividual losses, is mainly due to this one 
cause. It might have been postponed and 
for the time being prevented; yet the fatal 
cause was at work, and was destined soon- 
er or later to produce the effect. The effect 
was only a question of time. 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 





Tue following figures, showing the prog- 
ress of the national debt, will interest all our 
readers: 
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HEREDITARY DISEASES. 





In our last article we mentioned some of 
the diseases which follow hereditary Rheu- 
matism. Next in the train comes, Heart 
Disease. Rheumatism . attacks the heart'in- 
sidiously, coming upon it with a surprise 
and always leaving marks of its assault, 


These marks are the disease. To detect it 

by auscultation—that is, by harkening to 

the beatings of the heart—demands the pos- 

session of a high degree of practical skill in“ 
the examiner. As the hidden sounds reach 

the ear through the stethoscope, we can dis- 

tinguish that dull but regular beat of the 

heart, which assures us of its natural action 

in receiving and expelling the blood and 

continuing the circulation of life through 

the body; or we hear unnatural sounds, 
telling us of a sad breaking up of the heart’s 
healthy condition and indicating that rheu. 
matism has so crippled it that it can never 
recover its original vigor. 

Dr. Budd, of the London hospitals, men- 
tions forty-three cases Of acute rheumatism , 
of which twenty-one had heart disease, Dr. 
Begbie, of Edinburgh, in analyzing the 
losses of the Scottish Widows’ Assurance 
Society, found fifty-three deaths of heart 
disease, in which there were thirteen persons 
who had suffered from articular rheumatism 
before they were insured. The rule of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at New 
York, is not to entertain an applicant for 
insurance who has had acute articular 
rheumatism until twelve months after the 
attack; and if he has had more than two at- 
tacks of this malady to reject him finally. 

Cancer clings so persistently to families 
that it must be considered an hereditary dis- 
ease. An interesting illustration of its 
hereditary character is mentioned by Dr. 
Short, the principal medical officer at St. 
Helena, in attendance’on Bonaparte at the 
moment of his death and at the dissection 
of his body. He said, in a letter written to 
his son in England, two days after the 
event: ‘“‘Bonaparte’s disease was cancer in 
the stomach, the disease being hereditary. 
His father having died of it and his sister, 
the Princess Borghese, being now supposed 
to have it proves to the world that climate 
and mode of life had no band in it.” 

Diseases of the brain, called cerebral affec- 
tions, are also hereditary. The most promi. 
nent and dangerous of these aré apoplexy 
and insanity. 

Apoplexy shows a preference for those 
persons who have descended from ‘apo- 
plectic parents, especially where the con- 
formation or family likeness is the same. 
Dr. Hough, of Philadelphia, mentions a 
curious instance of its hereditary develop- 
ment. Whea visiting a gallery of historic 
paintings, he noticed a portrait which bore 
such an unmistakable likeness to a young 
acquaintance of his that he sought to know 
the relationship. He learned that it was 
the portrait of the young man’s great- 
grandfather; and doubly so, for his father 
and mother were first cousins, equally re- 
lated to the person represented in the por- 
trait. All the characteristic features in ‘the 
family were intensified in this young man, 
because of the double descent through his 
father and mother. And’ the important 
fact is that all the males and afew of the 
females in this family die of apoplexy. 
Although it is not stated whether the char- 
acteristic family features are transmitted 
directly from male to male or by atavic de- 
scent through the females, apoplexy contiti- 
ues in the male line. 

Persons who are liable to this disease 
suffer occasionally from headache, bleeding 
at the nose, and dizziness, which are natural 
effects of the condition producing apoplexy, 
This condition is the accumulation ‘of ‘fat in 
the middle coat of the blood-vessels . enter- 
ing the brain. As soonas the accumulation 
has become 80 great as to destroy the'' elas- 
ticity of these vessels their natute is 
changed. and they cannot perform their 








duties, Consequently, when the bleod is 
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mental or physical irregulapity—as when 


one gets into a passion or is excited by over: 
work—the brain receives a shock, the 
shock of apoplexy, which is oftentimes fol- 
lowed by a paralysis of the body. 
Insanity, whether actually existing in the 
family or likely to appear init, is anob 
jection to the applicant for a life insurance, 
It has been acknowledged as a fact. by our 
courts of law that; insanity is hereditary in 
families, and this inheritance has become 
the principal defense insome cases.of mur- 
der, The number of lunatics’ who attain 
old age would seem to favor the idea that 
insanity ought not..to..be considered as a 
disease shortening life. But careful re- 
searches into the mortality of these unfor- 
tunate people show that their probabilities 
of life are much smaller than those of other 
pérsons at corresponding ‘ages.’ “And when 
we consider’ the large proportion of cases 
iu which these mental maladies are asso- 
ciated with defects in some of the organs of 
the body most essential to life the tendency 
which insane ‘persons have to commit 
suicide and the chances of accidental death 
to which their diseased intellect renders 
them liable, it is not’ surprising that their 
deaths exceed six times the average mortal- 
ity of the community at large. But yet 
the influence of insanity in the family his- 
tory is so much a question of chances in 
the life insurance estimate that’ the disease 
cannot be considered as positively unfavor- 
able to the applicant except when it has 
appeared in more than one generation. 


INSURANCE. 














20% SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE €Q., 
HARTFORD, CONN, Jan, Ist, 1874, 








‘Reserre fe romans te agin: eas 1,475,329 io 
Reserve for reinsurance, 183%628 94 
$1,882,482 77 
Suplus as regards policy-holders....... $861,824 07 
Statistics of the Year 1873. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1873. 2, 
oan over in New ny written.. 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1872... al $59,456 
Whole Aun Nu r of jocses Paid to Date p 
ole Amount paid in Losses.........8511, 
ACCIDENT DEP. 


Number of Accident Policies written in’ "73. 
pry ht! 1872 in New eg he per aseod 





rec’d f 

Gata to Not Premiums over i. 

eN ni 

Whole No. ST Restheer it Grains ba rH 

Whole amount ‘Acc’t Claims Paid 

ao my at Paid, both ff E Bs 
Departm r ev 

aay, from beginning.............. 


New York Office, 207 asda. 







January 15, 1874. 


ATLANTIC | 


MUTUAL. INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2th, 1873, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of tha 
Company, submit the following Statement af its 
Dh the 81st December, 1872. 








eg on Marine pele eee fro a 
er oa Pol cles tat anes marked off Ist Jan- in ta os 
BOTT:  1B78, .onnananeancencssspoperetys coves 9,070,659 45 
Total amount 4 Marine Premiums.......... 1679 
No Policies have been iy por Life Risks, men? 
or npen Fire Risks disconnected with 
jiums marked fs fro’ 
Pre dlee acne han heen ah Jannary, 18rby, 5,776,518 M0 
Losses paid dantnan same period...., vee + 42,380,809 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... vo+ $1,055,907 65 
The Co followt 5 
thie om be we ge Aomele, visit 
y ik. tae other —— Se teunsatecadé a 4 
Re and and M R 
rest a 1D a oh anys 217,000 0 
Premium otes and Bills Miia 2 0. a “ 
GRINS BIR --- ccanssvconececanstocgpeey wis 265,008 BL 
otal Amount of Asseta.........ccsecccsseeees $15,571,206 13 13 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb. 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 

and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of Apri] next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
Wii MOORE BENS BABCOCK. 
ENRY ‘COIT. T, B, MINTURN. 
EWIS OURTIS. ORDON, W. BURNHAM, 
HELEUGIREGUR'  CuOnGY StstHAN GES 
i WaliteN ON Wits AM dt WEBB. 
WILLIAM ‘DODGE, y HLLAM F, BUNKER, 
pA Ni iB Ry Oe. Ses G, DE FORKS. 
DA MILLER. ROBERT L, STUART. 
BNET Haire 
HH GAILLARD, Jr. Sot 0.LOW. —- 
A. HAND. ‘AS, H. MARSHALL. 
SOHN D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 201 BROADWAY. 


Capital Stock . - $500,000 
ash Value of Assets - = -1 808,224 
Totat Liabilities - «+ + . 82,805 


Net Assets = = = « ? $1,225,922 
A semi-annual DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. 
is this day declared, payable on demand. 


January 34, 1874. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
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__ President, 1. W., 








Policies issued, - - 
F concitey sean . - $6,300,000. 


Secroiars, J. £. ROGERS, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


v; ? ee 


61;000. 


VIC T9y 


FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


” Actuaty, B.C CHANDLER, Im 


\ 
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Jongary 10, 1874. 










No. 239 Broadway 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, pil vay mh “= © $8,000,000. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NicHoLa, Qa Vice-Prest, 


CHAS. M, HIBBARD, Actaary, 
BOARD OF Dinas 


CHARLES STANTOR. 
ANE 


STANT( ee ioe end Sion & 0 


JO ITOHING.. “ Western Transp a ae Blip, N. ty 
WP HOE ifthe ccmeccscess sia eet 
i “Stern Bt Heong 
eateries iesldent "0. Nelioaal Bank N 
CHARLES A O08. 2000007 ge Ls See on RNY Ie aw Gricanay Je. 


Anp OrgErs, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


ickerbocker Life Co; is to issn cles le to th 
The Kn erbocker moony is oo Stati ves’ oa ne Be teovions 
ny 





i Insurance 
} th i maint = fay ven ts never re conced 
do i 
bir e policy con! dan ney oositive stipulation of an equitable purender valve whi which eh may be with, 
never less than 4 per cent, gee as much more than5 ent. for @ comp. year ag the average interest of: wt 
company’s in ar has exceeded 6 per cent, 
2. ev Pp attached a table soniysing the phe, Ban per $1,000 insured by 


iC; 
ave in CASH, at the cont of any policy year; or ft mInay remain he 
it, into three distinct 
year of by es a existence: _ the led for meats ‘and. to meet pee SS death 





don comp: 
sees to the M lieies ch tobe aoc ated at 4 Den per ~aidediga spo 
Company, Exizvr Wrist, of rmerly Tasurgnce Co missioner of Massach' 1 ed 
for Rate Books and Voter I vay: apply at the Company’s Office or any of its Agencies, To successful men 
desirable territory will 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, » No. 586 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL, - -:- = FS $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, oo Sitio e Use Soe, , See S7e 70 


LIABILITIES, - rg IN RN Aa, alae $365,564 32 


RACT OF THE 
preowne ‘we Annual Statement, showing ro 7" of the oe on the 1st st of July, 1873 : 








eeeeeeve.. 








Bills TeCeIVADLE......45--+2++sreeeeeses 
Salvages and other Miscellaneous iteMS,.....000- ere. se ersstees 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Of1C@ ..srccseverevepesecescsscesdecsesecsonce 


DON cnadcdccnrnsect eaiecl scan iin itp Ae ree bitiee adaseersacconiigl 24 ee ade ane a 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. { 
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MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Y. WEMPLE, 


Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, eueicten. | 





_ CONTINENTAL 
MUTUAL LIFE) erm 


INSURANCE Co., 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital - + = $1 000,000 00 


OF NEW YORK, Surplus - - = = 1,264,251 97 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 73, $2,284 251 97 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, it a 
21 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK, 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. Hs LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


BEN @ ARNOLD)” TARAS BARNEY. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


HIR NEY, 
tf itirxons, Bee 
SRR, Cu Ona 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C, BARTLETT, Actuary. 


‘hited States Life Insurance Co,, |’ 
o* Ggruer Wares Stecer 


Breadway 








, AN forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
' oe BE WITT; President. 
do WRITING, Actuary. 
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>“ Twenty-eighth- AnnualReport - 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Nous 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan, 1st, 1878. - ° . 


Premiums and annuities ° ® e 7 
Interest received and accrued + * ° ¥ 


$18,689,747 36 


$6,208,900 62 
1,206,506 43 


ee 





7,515,407 03 


$26,205,154 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death . - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies : 2,268 892 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
. Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . 111,631 71 
a Office and Law Pxpenees, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. ° 255,185 49 


———_-——. 4,630,811 65 


ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand~ - $2,242,746 64 

Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks er 
(market value $4,227,807 83), - 4,140,518 95 

Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (market ‘value : 
$46,827 50), cost - =. 

Real Estat 

Bonds and atesgée (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies sesigned to the Compuny as additional collateral 
security) - - 

Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,584 28 





these frand amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 

wey and semi-annual premiums; due subsequent to J an. 1, ieee 
5 

Piaistuihs on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- : 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies 908/000, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - - + e Org 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Oj et Sig 1 bite 083 08 

Interest accrued to J aay 1, 1973 « ec = ge es 112,152 88 

21,574,842 
ADD wrricstian 

Excess of market value of securities over cost = @ fll) % - «= 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, S2I 667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621, 753 * ean insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
-_ remium) $ 1,000, or 65,  non-participating (at 5 per cent. 
arkle net eantits - - 19,418,926 46 
io of Retarn Premiats of 1872, payable during the year 
18738 - = 131,486 76 
_____.g29; 024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared'a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportion: med to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildin age, cor a William and Pine. 
ate Dater, Miller & Co. 
rt & Kneeland) 49 William | Seiet 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
wh BARTON (Banker), 83 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), "Broad Street. 
CHAS L, ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
aa Pry COBB, President Eagle Insurance ee: , 71 Wall Street. 
: MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, ete. ont Street. 
EDWIN IN HOYT (a » Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 
. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Sireets. 
78 Warren Street. 


Geen R pees v pea 
8 riace. 
BEERS, Vice President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
. PHEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. ee MD., t Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, Examiners, 








CHARLES, WRIGHT, 2D, Amie Metical Examine 





” 
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Selections, 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


THERE was a rash man in Toledo 
Who swallowed one day @-torpedo ; 
And when it went off 
The folks heard him cough 
A mile and a half from Toledo. 


There was a bold man in Havana 

Who behaved in a scandalous manner; 
He tried to inveigle 
The bald-headed eagle 

And pull down the star-spangled banner. 


Anexcitable youth in Nantucket 
Once cooled his hot head in a bucket; 
He could not get it out, 
So he still goes abow 


t 
With it fast in the pail where he stuck it. 


There was a small boy in Cayuga 
Who ate all his grandmother’s sugar ; 
But she in a rage 
Shut him up in a cage, 
For fear of the bees in Cayuga. 
—Hearth and Home. 








AN EASTERN STORY. 


One day Akbar Shah and Rajah Beer-bul 
were sitting together. Akbar said to Beer- 
bul: ‘‘ What would you doif a great mis- 
fortune fellupon you?” Said Beer-bul: “I 
should give myself up topleasure.” ‘‘ How! 
to pleasure,” said Akbar, ‘‘ when you were 
unfortunate?” ‘Still?’ said Beer-bul, ‘I 
should do it.” The next day Akbar said to 
Beer-bul: ‘‘ Take this ruby and keep it till I 
call for it.” Now it was a ruby worth mil- 
lions of rupees, such as there pever was in 
the world, before nor since. So Beer-bul 
took the ruby home to his daughter, and 
bade her keep it carefully, for it belonged 
to Akbar Shah; and she locked it upin a 
chest with three locks. 

Now Akbar sent to the greatest robber in 
the place, who was condemned to die, and 
had him brought before him. ‘‘ Robber,” 
said he, ‘*I will give you your life if you 
can do one thing for me.” “ Whatis that?” 
said the robber. ‘‘ You must steal from my 
minister, Beer-bul, a ruby which I have 
given him to keep,” said Akbar Shah. The 
robber agreed, and no sooner had he gone 
into the city upon his errand than he sent 
for a very cunning little old woman, There 
is now no woman living who is so cunning 
as she was, ‘‘although there are some who 
would be amatch for Ebliz himself.” Well, 
this little cunning old woman went to Beer- 
bul’s daughter and engaged herself as maid; 
and she gradually so wen her confidence 
that Beer-bul’s daughter showed her the box 
with the three locks and theruby. Soshe 
filched the keys, opened the locks, took the 
ruby, and gave it to the robber, who brought 
it to Akbar. Then Akbar threw it into the 
Jumna, and then sentfor Beer-bul. ‘‘ Bring 
me the. ruby,” said he. “ Very well,” said 
Beer-bul, and went home to bring it; but 
behold! it was stolen. ‘ Well, where is the 
ruby ?” said Akbar. ‘* Your’ Majesty shall 
have it in fifteen days.” ‘‘ Very well,” said 
Akbar; “but remember that your head is 
security for it.” 

Bee-bul went home and told his daughter : 
** We have but fifteen days to'live. Let us 
spend them in festivity.” So they ateand 
drank, and gave feasts and dances, till in 
twelve days they had spent many lacs of 
rupees, and there was not a pice left them td 
buy food. They remained thus two days. 
On the fourteenth morning the daughter of 
a fisherman who fishedrin the Jumna said to 
her father: ‘‘ Father, the Rajah Beer-bul 
and his daughter have bad nothing to eat 
for twodays. Let me take them this fish for 
breakfast.” So she took them the fish, 
which Beer-bul’s daughter received with 
many thanks andimmediately cooked. But 
as they were eating it there came a pebble 
into Beer-bul’s mouth. He took it out in 
his fingers; and wah! it was the ruby. 
The next morning he went to Akbar Shah, 
and said: “ Here is the ruby, as I promised.” 
Akbab was covered with surprise; but when 
he had heard the story he gave Beer-bul 
two scores of rupees, and said that he spoke 
truth—it was betterto rejoice than to grieve 
in misfortune, 

ae 


VERIFICATION OF DEATH. 


TE Journal des Connarssances Médicales 
publishes a report read to the Academy of 
Medicine by Dr. Devergie on 102 essays 
sent in on the subject of ascertaining be- 
yond a doubt whether a person is dead or 
oot. The late Marquis D’Ourche, who had 
bimself witnessed the burial of ove of his 
triends while still alive, had left the Academy 
20,000 francs to be awarded to the discov- 
erer of a simple and easy process by which 
any illiterate person might satisfy himself 
that death had really and irrevocably taken 
place. Another prize of 5,000 francs was 
to be given to the inventor of a scientific 








‘ method of obtaining the desired certainty. 


Dr. Devergie, who has acquired great repu- 
tation in forensic medicine, gives an account 


of all the guggestionssent in,some of which, 


preceeding from) persons unacquainted with 
medicine, are absolutely ridiculous. One of 
them advocates a coffin which will open by 
touching a spring inside; another, and elec- 
tric bell; a third, a trumpet to beblown by a 
person prematurely interred, etc. Alto- 
gether, thirty-two essays were considered 
worthy of serious examination. The re- 
porter states that the provisions of the law 


a ee ee ee 


are exceedingly defective, and n dead letter 
in the country. The indications afforded by 
the glassiness and other appearances of the 
eye are insufficient. The eye may appear 
dead while the body is living. The heart 
does not die last, as has been supposed ; after 
it has ceased throbbing the nerves will con- 
tinue eet the —" systole is not in- 
terrupted, and capillary sro -£Qe8 OD. 
Death is certain wheu the muscular fiber 
ceases to be irritable by Ruhmkorff’s | ma- 
chine; but that is a scientific process that 
does not fall within the compass of the 
20,000 franc prize. The same may be said 
of the thermometer placed under the.arm- 
pit. If the mercury fall below 20-deg. Genti- 
grade (68 deg. Fahrenheit) death may be 
considered certain; but in hot weather the 
instrument is not to be trusted. The 5,000 
franc prize has been divided among four 
competitors. The larger one has not been 
awarded, though some of the suggestions 
caused great hesitation among the commis- 
sion. Thus, a certain sign of death is af- 
forded by the skin. If it become livid, if 
touched with a piece of burning charcoal it 
blisters without revealing any serosity or 
trace of reaction, while the blisters are filled 
with vapors, death is complete. Putrefac- 
tion is also indubitable evidence; but it can- 
not be waited for. If a part of the body be 
rubbed with a coarse wet. handkerchief or 
with the back of a knife, and then be left 
exposed to the air, in the course of a few 
hours the skin will have become transparent 
and like parchment if death has really oc- 
curred. Again, if a light be held to the top 
of a finger at a moderate distance a blister 
will be formed. If this contaimserosity there 
is stil life ig the body. Dr. Devergie con- 
cludes with hoping thatthe law ordering 
that death be medically ascertained be en- 
forced everywhere, there being now 25,000 
communes in which it is totally ignored. 





THE FOX-HOUND. 


Tue old savage ideal ‘of beauty was the 
lion, type of mere massive force. That was 
succeeded by an aver-civilized ideal—say the 
fawn, type of delicate grace. By cunning 
breeding and choosing through long cen- 
turies, man has combined both, and has 
created the fox-hound—lion and fawn in 
one; just as he might create noble human 
beings, did he take half as much trouble 
about politics (in the true old sense of the 
word) as he does about fowls. Look at that 
oid kound, who stauds doubtful, looking up 
at his master for advice. . Look at the sever- 
ity, delicacy, lightness of every curve. His 


head is finer. than a deer’s, his hind legs 


tense as steel springs, his fore legs straight 
as arrows; and yet see the depth of chest, 
the sweep of loin, the breadth of paw, the 
mass of arm and thigh, and, if you have an 
eye for form, look at the absolute majesty 
of his attitude at this moment. Majesty is 
the only word for it. If he were six feet 
high, instead of twenty-three inches, with 
what animal on earth could you compare 
him? Isit nota joy to see such a thing 
alive? It is to me, at least. I should like 
to have one in my study all day long, as I 
would have a statue or a picture; and when 





My, Morrell gaye (as they say) two hundred 
guineas for Hercules alone I believe the 
dog was well worth the money only to look 
at.. But I am a minute philosopher.—Canon 
Kingsley. 


ee 


“SACRED MUSIC.” 


Aw American clergyman has been spend- 
ing his holiday vacation in visiting some of 
the large cities in the United States, and 
ives the result of his sight-seeing in a New 
Fork paper. In describing one of the most 
interesting cities in the States, he relates how 
he spent the Sabbath. He says: “We de- 
cided on attending one of several orthodox 
Congregational churches, in which a distin- 
guished professor of theology was announced 
to preach. The first thing presented to our 
view was the platform, near the pulpit, on 
which stood a large vase of fresh lilies. The 
first Scripture read was that part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in which our Saviour 
pointed to the birds of the air and the lilies 
of the field. The sermon was excellent, on 
the providence of God. But the part of the 
service on which I have some comments to 
make for general readers was the opening 
piece. The solemn worship of God was in- 
troduced by a solo, ‘‘Consider the lilies,” 
performed by the leading singer of the 
choir, gracefully accompanied by the organ. 
So far as the music was concerned it was 
beautifully and faultlessly rendered. The 
effect upon my own mind, however, was 
anything but devotional.. The singer com- 
menced, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field,” 
etc., and when she came to the application, 
it ran thus: “And yet TI say unto you—that 
even Solomon in all his glory—was not ar- 
rayed—was not arrayed—like one of, these— 
was not arrayed (interinde by the organ)— 
Was not arrayed (interlude by the organ)— 
like one of these.” And then she went 
back again and asseverated in the most em- 
hatic manner, ‘‘I say unto you that even 
olomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
was not arrayed was not ar- 
rayed” (pause), until I began to despair for 
poor Solomon, lest he should never get the 
very first of his garments on. 
There was yet another piece of church— 
not sacred—music, in which the soprano led 














off with the announcement, ‘‘ I will wagh” ; 
and then came in the contralto, ‘‘1 will 


PUK INDEPENDE 






rash? ; afd then the tent 
a Yen Bees 0 nroioundest dep 

up the guttural of the basso, saying also, ‘‘ I. 
will wash”; and last of all. the ‘in 
together,..crying out in concert, “I will 
wash.” No one could imagine that this 
singular and oft-repeated announcement of 
an intended ablution was a Preniering in 
sacred song, for the spiritual edification of a 
Christian congregation, of those solemn 
words of the psalmist: ‘1 will wash my 
hands in innocency ; so will I compass thine 


‘altar, O Lord!” 


This reminded me of the story told by 
the rector of St. Bardolph of his choir one 
day in singing the 188d psalm: 

“True love is like that precious oil 
Ran dame ie bases coud shar te oben 
Its costly moisture shed.” 

In the prodigious effort of this perform- 
ance the ear-splitting combination of the 
several voices hardly bore a resemblance to 
that oily current poured on Aaron’s head. 
It was sung thus: 

“ Ran down his beard and o’er his robes— 
Ran down his beard——— 
his robes, 
And o’er his robes— 
Ran down his beard—ran down his 
——o’er his robes— 
His robes, his robes, ran down his beard, 
Ran down his 
—————0’er his robes 
Ran down his beard bead tee 
Its costly nosz— 
Ben Corp hie heard 
Bib Gomis lst hin heard "ore sha 
aw ge emp robes—his robes—ure shed 
-t-s c-0-s-t-ly moist—ure hed.” 
EE 


ABBY SMITHS COWS. 


Assy SmrrH and her sister have paid the 
largest tax in Glastonbury, ‘Connt., but have 
lately refused to pay unless their property 
can be represented. The following letter to 
the Springfield Republican tells the result : 


** GLASTONBURY, Jav 8, 1874. 

“The collector called again, New Year's 
Day, and I will give you the result. We 
told him we were glad to see him—more so, 
we thought, than any of the women; for 
he was a sensible man, and could see into 
the injustice of this business more than half 
the town’s officers. . 

‘“We had no idea then that he had 
brought an attachment with him, to execute 
it that very day; for he had always before 
told us we might let the tax be as long as 
we pleased by paying 12 per cent. interest, 
But now be said the law must:be executed ; 
and, as he must take personal property 
first, our cows would: be driven away. at 
once unless his. bill was settled. This came 
suddenly upon us, and we told him we 
were very sorry—more sorry for Mr, K. and 
his family, who lived’in our cottage, than 
for ourselves, for we could do without the 
milk better than they could.. We havea 
fine lot of Alderneys that,my sister bad 
raised, every one, for smusement, and 
cared for and was much attached to.them. 
We pleaded bard fora respite, till we could 
speak again before the town. We wanted 
to petition the men, we said, to let us own 
our land as they own theirs, and then we 
































»would willingly pay .our..taxes;.and huw 


much better it.would be te igrope money 
paid freely than to have all trouble 
aboutit. The town bad Waited on a facto- 
ry company in the north part of the place 
for their taxes for years, till the compan 

failed; and they lost several thousand dol: 
lars by it. Be ene share of this money 
to pay—a larger -share;as;it ap Vy 
his books, than any other of the inhabitants, 
and there was no risk in waiting for us to 
pay. But they were men, and. we are wo- 


men. 

‘** Now,’ said we, ‘Mr. A., you would not 
be willing personally to take a woman’s 
property because she cannot vote to defend 
it. No other man in town would, though 

ou will agree together to do it. But num- 
bt can never make it right. No reckoning 
can prove it.’ My sister went into the yard 
to entreat him to leave two of the‘ cows to- 
gether (there were eight of them), that one 
might not be left alone. But she could not 
prevail; and the little thing, the poor man’s 
portion, has cried ever since. He took 
seven, for he said cows were low and he 
wanted enough. The tax now is only 
$101.89. The next tax comes in March. 

‘Phe cows were taken to a neighbor’s, 
some little distance; and my sister felt very 
bad all night, thinking how they might fare, 
and requested Mr. K. early in the morning 
to see to them, for he understands how to 
manage them better than any one ever 
before. The neighbor said nothing could 
exceed the trouble they had to get them 
into his yard (for it seems they resisted 
every-way they could); and be would never 
had it done had he known the circum- 
stances or that they were to stay over night. 
He could do nothing with them, and re- 
quested Mr. K, to milk them for him. These 


nohody can manage them but my sister. 
She will call them all by their. names, and 
as. soon as they hear they will come to her 
upen-the galop.._They. will follow. behind 
her, ing single file, and pen Jead them 
wherever she chooses. . When we have had 
a new tenant, they would never .at first let 
him come near them, and she has been 
obliged to stand at their head, where they 





a eae 





| cymes Sao te 


cows will sometimes be very coutrary, when’ 


could see her, everyday when he milked for | 
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nor the other side should transgress. The 
sale is to’take place next Thursday. ’Tis 
rather hard, in the depth of winter, for 
women to be obliged to attend an auction 
sale Of their own cows. I will to give 
you an account of it. They are to be driven 
a mile to the sign-post. Our lawyer said 
there was no need for this severity now, as 
the tax was perfectly safe. 
~ “ Apspy H. Smrru.” 





A CIVIL SERVANT. 
PRESIDENT Mapison was fond of telling 





his supporters. After due introductory 
discussion of the weather and the state of 
parties, the voter explained to the Presi. 
dent that he had called upon him to ask for 
the office of Chief-Justice of the United 
States. 

Mr. Madison was a little surprised; but, 
with that ready tact which be had brought 
from his diplomatic-experience, he concealed 
his astonishment. He took down the vol- 
ume which contained the Constitution of 
the United States, and explained to this Mr. 
Swearingin—if that were his name—that 
the judges held office on the tenure of good 
behavior, and that Judge Marshall, then the 
ornament of the bench, could not be re- 
moved to make place for him. 

Mr. Swearingin received the announce. 
ment quietly; and, after a moment, said he 
a he should like to be Secretary of 

tate. 


The President said that that was undoubt- 
edly a place where a man could do good 
service to the country; but that. Monroe, 
like Mr. Swearingin and himself, was a Vir- 
giniay, and he did not like to remove him. 

“Then,” said Mr. Swearingin, “1 will be 
Secretary of the ey * 

Unfortunately, the President said, the 
present incumbent was a Pennsylvanian. It 
was necessary to conciliate Pennsylvania, 
and he could not remove him, 

“Then,” said Mr. Swearingin, “I thiok 
I will go abroad. I should like to. go to 
France.” 

‘* Do you speak French ?” asked the Pres- 
ident, kindly. 

‘No, no; I speak nothing but Old Do- 
minion English—good enough for me, Mr. 
President.” 

“Yes, yes; and for me. But I. don't 
think it will do to send you tothe Moun- 
seers unless you can speak their language.” 

‘Then Pll go to England.” 

‘Ah! Mr. Swearingin, that will never 
do. King George might remember how 
often your fatber snapped his rifle at Lord 
Cornwallis.” 

So Europe was exhausted. And Mr. 
Swearingin fell back on one and another 
collectorship, naval office, district-attorney- 
ship; but tor each application the astute 
President had his reply. 

“IT think, then, Mr. President, I will be 
postmaster at our office at home.” 

Mr. Madison. had forgotten where that 
was; but, learning that it was at Slate 
Creek, Four Corners, Botetourt County, 
Virginia, he sent for the register. Alas! it 
proved that the office was in the hands of 
one of Morgan’s veterans. Impossible to 
remove him! 

‘““Truly, Mr. Madison,” said Mr. Swear. 
ingin, ‘‘I am obliged to you for your atten- 
tion tomy case, I see the difficulties that 
strreund you. Now, ‘seeing you cannot 
give me the Chief-Justice’s place, nor Mr. 
Monroe’s, nor the Treasury, nor any of 
these others, don’t you he could 
give mea pair of eee red a 

Mr. Madison thought he could; did bet- 
ter—gave him an order on his tailor for the 
breeches; and Mr. Swearingin went happily 
on his way.” —J. EH. Hale, in“ Old and New.’ 


THE PERILS OF MOLASSES CANDY 


A Newark (N. J.) husband broughthome 
abhunk of molasses candy for his wife, the 
other evening, His wife wears false teeth. 
The candy was of an adhesive nature. She 
helped herself to generous huok and 
planted bothtows ofrteeth init. ‘There they 
remained. Strenuous were her efforts to re 








| lease them ;. but she was not successful. She 


wanted her mouth free, that she might say 
something to him. She wavted to say some 
thing to him that the candy not only pre 
vented, but the tone of which from its prom- 
inent quality it debauched. But she could 
not get her jaws apart. Then she went (0 
the sink and dropped the whole mass, teeth 
andcandy, in a basio. Again she looked st 
him asif she was on the point of saying 
something he would be interested in; but 
every effort was broken up and destroyed 
by the orphaned jaws. Imagine a woman— 
a Som — of Even such a = 
Think of thes ty thoughts .surg! 
battling i tl brain ;, think of the 
torrent of eloquence bursting from her throat 
with a roar and striking-ont into the air 
vapor; think of the blazing eyes, the dis- 
tended. nostrils, the trembling frame, the 
peryous hands!-Picture her thus, tearing 
the ‘miserable candy from the ‘glistening 
teeth, and comprehend, if you can, O man! 
the velocity with which the freed teeth were 
_into their place, and with which 
that wretched man subdued his merriment 





ever so long. 


and tore out of that house.—Danbury News 
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ADVERTISE. 

THosE merchants and other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous timés should try a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best specific fora panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show | 
that the best and shrewdest men use this pop- 
ular medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

oe tn tn akan tao, I Lge st nw heyg om 
Brooklyn Eagle and 1s INDEPEND mit) my rater brood 
peony ty the ch vartisements wel were remunera- 
ave, Mya. nnn increase my Rar iri or aA iy 

to enable me to form a 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 


Dear Sir:—THE INDEPEND: 


has been one of the 
best paying papers ny me whi = eee 


I hav 


You have a moneyed class of subscribers, pear 
po. be of the very best fay ne A bane auring vite. e. past 
pring and summer season I iter re- 


sults from it than any pe ag paper ay the Peigions 
press, without a mee exception. 
Tins serted atrial pe ‘of one-half oe in 


ich_paper 
er  chnnatiidion thal am INDEPENDENT. era. J ‘and 


alsO in THE INDEPEND! woh gv ~R- in the former 
being most fevorshie) rey yet the latter brought me 
betwwe ) en two and three times the money and reaponses 


ae otfull 
ours respe: ys RD 
‘ Publisher of Baton Dome. 


over 





New YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 


to our advertisement in. your, pal Tr, oe most cl - 
DEeE BNDENT SEN rt han ALL THE bh wy a 


h we We aavertise, now early four 
~ undead. ies needless to say that we consider it one 
oF tne it nee in the country. 

urs 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 





Fd YorK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOW: 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—It gives us pleasure to testify = es ax. 
cellence of your paper as an advertising 
especially as a means of ching thats’ intelligent 
class of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMONWEALTH in all p of the 
eountry. The money expended with you for this 


am justified your representations and our expecta- 
t' 


Yours trut 
urs 'U'FiENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


aud secu! 


liberally, a t ripepers of the formation of the 


» Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 


sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


TTRESS CO. 9, oS ee 
- ween rity us the moe Good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL CHEMICAL Paine CO.s “When 
e first commenced sing in THe INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as ve two re every three 
men who called at our office 
SXDEPESDENTS in their hands or 
they took th 
from eo we 
DEPEND: 


TRANCHE, L rominent Banker, who advertises 
ork as onper. deci 
ae er ror DENT. i] at 
he bill, he stated Chat _ THE 
pax’ done him more good than al 
together.” 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
‘CO.: We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
Rit est paper for insurance advertising in Ne 


y paint had 
orkees or said 
apes; rt extensive sales = 

time of our first advertising in THE 








ENT 
the rest put 


. ETTE SMITH Publisher of Fashions 
. fori yadies says: “ TH N DEPENDENT yielded me 


e) ot at only two months. Iam surprised at the 
meat 3 dud. ex (iioreticaelty tn the ‘our er I 


shall patronize | it m0: 

rHE nn after trying Aa oo 2... ‘Cleve. 
land, O., -S rs,and too 
INDE ble reluctance, 


states That, NE lt aa months — ” et gl. 
PENDENT heads the list. 
fom it than any six other ph papers on oer 


'° i , U. PR. R. 
eat saya EEE one Se couee't has been to me a the 
valuable of all the meligious press.” , 
8. &. BLISS & SON (esata): “The results 
of adv ing in ENDENT bey sur- 


us—ex  pnticipetions. 
it now one of our pest mediums,” 


WILSO Ga MAC NE NE CO, Cleve- 
all 

land, O) ou state tha, aie on EF a e 

ey state that 

ed the best paying of 

N, of Pita h, ao = - 

J, 0. 0. TILTON, of 0 ‘< urgh, one 0: pe jena 


t ii aioe ENT has dime better 
Hsement in in ze ise paid 


“af rand pe a 


we over patronized. 


THE IND 
PREMIUMS. 
A Proclamation to Everybody: 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


THE age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of ‘American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes willbe continued ; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subseriber to 
any other journal shall receive as mich in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 


A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The finé chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good asa painting 
in oil; indeed, it és an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Zm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
in of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 

t Reading of the Emancipation 'Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be Ereditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the ‘richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
— — superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit: 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. ‘As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we co not hesitate to commend 
_it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under’ the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a awing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
‘who is holding a buttercup. under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a-hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- ‘looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest. in the 

proceedings; while in the disa 
sailboat: upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance: and 











the picture is one suggestive of sheila. 





-ENDENT. 


F innocence, and happiness. Tt isa délightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 


ening 06 3 
t will'be sent, post-paid, unmount 
to ERY bene Subscri iber to THE i 


DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $38.25; 

or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil pesn for $3.50. The latter in all 


cases will ag? sent by. express at the risk 
and ie gudvater On account 
of its size ent by ra) we cannot safely sead 


it ww mail on stretchers. 
e also continue to give our Two Chro- 


*Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.’ 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely’ beautiful. One of them is called 
““A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. . The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted he with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would — sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sorn of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to Taz INDEPENDENT, 

$3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $225 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“Fitst Reading tf the Epaocipe 


Our er Steel ee by Ritchie 
.(one of the largest and most perfect speci-., 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
em Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 
‘picture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—oz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasi 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 











advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guprantse perfect satisfaction 


in every case and to all parties, or the mo 
Gal poaliely'ie nad: > 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving —vis. : 


RVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
LONG rE RECHER. 

MISS IK. RTIS, 
aan cae 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 


N ED tis, STOWE. 
Bi, MOWATT RITCHLE y ie 
PRENTICE. 


W. KENDA 
MON us Eee foaron 
‘KERMAN. STODDAR: 
Sala 2 al 
P. LETON COOKE GOzzENS. 
; HALLEOK. 


Remember { One Name sent with $38.25 















Eneravings of Grant and Wilson. 
WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new namé, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3. 00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 


Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
GRant and Vice-President Won. 








SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
& yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 


sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 





“ Providence” Wringer. 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 





Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as 8 present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines. and ‘Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite. each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 

& ss; The Galaxy.’ 65.0... 0.54 6 00 

- ‘National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

~ (6 BG. WISDOM, occas ssceee 5 50 

es = Harper’ 8 — Peasads 6 00 

4 6 tpt q -; DEER anenesice 6 00 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher “The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 
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PLANTS SUITABLE FOR INDOOR CUL- 





BY 6. 9. J. 





STEVIA. 

Tue Steviais chiefly raised from seeds, and 
will germinate quickly in a light, sandy soil, 
under glass. It is best to sow the seeds in the 
boxes or pots in which they are intended to 
flower, and thin out the plants. The flowers 
are not particularly beautiful by themselves , 
but the feathery sprays of tiny white florets 
are very lovely when-mingled with brighter 
eolored and larger flowers, and are beautiful 
for bouquets, baskets, and vases. 


STRELITZIA REGINA, ETC. 


This beautiful plant is a native of the Capeof 
Good Hope and belongs to the genus of the 
banana. There are several species; but S. 
ovata and 8. humilis are those principally culti- 
vated, with S. Regine, and the flowers are very 
similar in appearance and structure, resembling 
the heads of bright tropical birds, like the 
cockatoos. Each stalk will bear from four to 
five flowers, of a bright orange yellow, with a 
large blue stigma, contrasting admirably with 
the deep color of the petals. These plants will 
grow in any rich, light soil, with one-third of 
well-rotted manure added toit. They drink upa 
goodly supply of water, and require large pots, 
as they root plentifully. If they have a sunny 
window or location and a soil suitable to their 
wants, they will bloom two or three times a 
year, and will grow in any place that is warm 
and well dried. 

The flower-stalks will sometimes grow as 
high as five or six feet, but they usually do not 
exceed three or four feet. The roots are thick 
and fleshy, and they propagate readily by divid- 
ing the suckers. No large collection of plants 
is complete without some one plant of this 
genus. 

The Strelitzia was named in honor of Queen 
Charlotte of England, by Sir. Joseph Banks. 
She belonged to the family of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and was a lover of flowers and a learned 
botanical student. 

TACSONIA VAN VOLXEMII. 

The Tacsonia is an exquisite vine from the 
mountains of South America. The flowers are 
five inches in diameter and of the richest scar- 
let, and are produced in great profusion, cover- 
ing the waving branches with brilliant. beauty. 

VIOLET BRANDYANUM. : 

A new and exquisite ‘variety from Belgium. 
Flowers of the deepest blue, striped with white. 
A very free bloomer. 

CACTI. 


The Cacti flourish upon our Western Plains 
and in New Mexico in great profusion. More 
than twenty-six varieties have been found 
among the Rocky Mountains and in the Rio 
Grande Country. Some of them assume a 
globular form, others are like an angular col- 
umn; and sometimes the leaves are long and 
crawling, like reptiles, and are studded with 
sharp thorns. The Tree Cactus of the Plains 
grows over six feet in hight. The Turk’s Head, 
or Great Melon Cactus, resembles a green melon, 
with deep ribs, covered with sharp thorns. 
From the center the blossoms spring ; but they 
@re small and inferior, when compared with 
those of many other kinds. Specimens of this 
Cactus have been found in West India more 
than two yards in circumference and three feet 
in hight. 

Among the most elegant of the tribe is C. 
speciosissimus (Beautiful Cactus), bearing a 
glorious searlet cup-shaped flower, with stamens 
of glossy white silk, hanging like a tassel from 
its center, and the inner petals are resplendent 
with purple and green, making the most 
splendid appearance. 

There are other varieties, which bear scar- 
let, crimson, pink, white, and yellow flowers, 
all very lovely. They bloom in their native 
climes in’ May and June, and glow like 
fire-flies. over the the prairies, sometimes 
covering whole tracts with their beau- 
teous gems, Cacti require a sandy soil, yet 
love & little leaf-mold mingled with the light 
loam. The plants should be kept ina warm 
atmosphere from October until March, or 
when they begin to grow, and a little rubbish 
from old mortar is healthful to them. The 
plants should be repotted after they have 
ceased flowering. They do not need large pots, 
as they have few roots; but the soil should be 
pressed firmly about the collar of the plant. Do 
not let them get dust-dry during the summer, 
and sprinkle a little water once a week over 
the stems or leaves. Whenthey begin to start 
4m March, set close to the glass, and give them 
water as much as they will drink up. 

‘The species that is sure to bloom in. early 
svinter is Epiphylium truncatum, sometimes 
@illed. Lobster Cactus, There are several 
species—Z, Salmonianum, H.? Russellianum, £. 





spectabilis—and all are ‘profuse aden, 
making lovely plants for baskets or vases. 
They should be kept nearly dry during the 
summer, but in September give more water by 
degrees and more sunshine. When the flower- 
buds appear give sun and warm water. and 
wash the leaves once a week. 

Epiphylium truncatum grows finely if grafted 
to a strong shoot of Cereus us. Cut 
off the top of the stock, make a split in it, and 
insert a shoot of truncatum, with the skin re- 
moved from each side of one end in the shape 
of a wedge, stick a bit ‘of broom-corn through 
the stems to keep them'in’ place, bind loosely 
with zephyr wool or matting, and tie a little 
damp moss around <t, wrapping’ ‘a bit of paper 
about the moss to keep it wet. Examine it 
daily, and if the outside is dry dampen, and in 
a week or ten days the shoot is eompletely en- 
grafted upon its standard and will form a beau- 
tiful drooping plant. 

The Night-blooming Cereus, or Cactus grandi- 
Jlorus, is a splendid succulent plant, un- 
rivaled in beauty and fragrance. Itis a native of 
Jamaica, and opens its rich chalices of pearly 
bloom early in the evening, and after midnight 
closes them forever. 

Cactus Ackermannii resembles speciosiesimus in 
shape and size, but differs in its colorings. 

Cereus flagelliformis and Cereus Mallisoni are 
both drooping varieties, which can be grown in 
vases and baskets, 

Cacti are raised both from seeds and cut- 
tings. The seed should be planted in sandy 
loam and kept very warm until they germinate. 
The cuttings should lie on a shelf, in the shade, 
until they become a little shriveled, then set in 
wet sand and cover with a glass. When they 
begin to grow, transplant to sandy loam in 
small pots, and mix bits of charcoal and ground 
bones with the soil. 

The word Cactus is from the Greek and 
signifies prickly plant. 

C. Opuntia is the Prickly Pear, species of 
which are so common upon the plains of Kan- 
sas, Texas, Colorado, Nebraska, and all the Far 
West. Its flowersare chiefly yellow and not very 
handsome, and its fruit, which is shaped like a 
pear, is not agreeable to the taste of many per- 
sons. The large specimens cultivated on the 
Pacific Coast are very ornamental in sub-tropic- 
al groups, many of the leaves being larger than 
saucers, and when covered with bright yellow 
flowers are very handsome. : 


EE 
AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


FARMING IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Henry Ives, of Batavia, N. Y., presented the 
following statement, with figures to show the 
amount of capital and expenses required to 
own and conduet a 100-acre farm of good 
wheat land in Western New York; also show- 
ing the average income from such a farm and 
the expenses of carrying iton. He said at $125 
an acre such a farm will cost $12,500. The 
teams, tools, and stock will cost: 
rabecent gy on 
tate, at 7 per cent. $875 

cent. on 








ne man “eight 











stock.... 
Two mn ome bdcccbul 16 
Cost of tools.... - 1,800 


Total investment. a aie’ 
For sucha farm allow sixteen acres for wood 
lot, orchard, lawn, and buildings, and the bal. 
ance for farming land, put into three twenty- 
eight-acre lots, with a heavy row of trees 
planted around the whole and between the lots, 
and farm them with a three years’ course, On 
Lot No. 1 plant twelve acres to corniand pota- 
toes, summer fallow the remainder, and harvest 
corn and potatoes in time to sowit all to winter 
wheat. LotNo. 2 lies in clover, to mow for hay 
and for seed. Lot No. 8 seed to clover and 
harvest wheat, All giving a yearly income of 





Wacres corn and potatoes, $40 per acre.......... F 
28 acres wheat, 24 bushels the acre, $1.75 per 
Mas ccebcncunschaaebbabappeibamitess =onetakaene 1,176 
28 acres of clover hay, at $15 an acre.............. * 
Same 28 acres clover seed, $10 an acre............. 230 
SOUS COTM, os sesh cdc nccnsccesdccodccecetevecs 144 
Feeding 100 sheep in winter, ................ éavetee 100 
Amonnt of farm produce...... err Ts i] 
Whole expenses on the same.............ceceseedes 1,800 
Net income from farm.............+ docecdcsabeedece! OUD 
‘Taxes and interest on all amounting to..........,$1,155 
Working expenses to develop all are.......... ove. 96465 


‘Thus showing that the cost of the labor to de- 
velop the capital invested is but little more than 
one-third the real expenses, 


NOVEL ATTRACTIONS AT A FAIR. 

Good for Georgia! The Southern women 
baye been highly praised for their liberal hospi- 
tality and capital housewifely virtues, and, 
hence, we are not surprised, to learn that at the 





Southern fairs prizes are offered for best speci- 








oy the 

fun of the contest, pe B the spectacle “ns 
n witnessed of a bevy. of girls cooking 

do ah gh in 

incident 

has just been related of the introduction of two 


$3 late tb gt, the 
North Georgia. The Society, upon the written 
attestation of employers, issued with its seal 
certificates to servants who have been faithful, 
honest, industrious.;. A. good moral effect this 
will have upon servants, who will more readily 
find work when they may present. themselves 
with this passport. The credit of the second 
novelty is due to Messrs. Seay & Walker, hard- 
ware manufacturers, who presented one of 
their complete stoves as a premium to the 
young lady under sixteen years of age who 
would cook on it the best dinner—the contest 
to take place on the fair grounds. Four dam- 
sels enlisted themselves—Misses Sallie Shrop- 
shire, Hattie Johnson, Octavia Shropshire, and 
Alice Camp, the latter under twelve years of 
age. One dinner was cooked each day, and the 
most. intense interest was excited by the con- 
test—a very useful one as to its future results 
for domestic economy. Seeing the interest ex- 
cited, Messrs. Seay & Walker put up another 
stove as a premium, and then all the parents 
present wished the names of their daughters on 
the list of contestants. Misses Hattie Johnson 
and Octavia Shropshire came out of the contest 
as the best—first and second. 


RHUBARB. 


The Germantown Telegraph says a good word 
for rhubarb: 

* There is a large class who are fond of this. 
It is among the earliest green things; and, 
though no one classes it amongst the choicest 
of horticultural gifts, in the abstract, yet on 
account of its early growth it will always be 
esteemed. 

“Its earliness being one of its valuable 
points, a place should be selected for it where 
it will get all the advantages of early spring 
suns. Some people help it by putting barrels 
over the roots. This keeps out the cold; and, 
as the rhubarb is stimulated to grow by a very 
little heat, the natural.warmth of the ground 
brings it up if the frost be kep?out. Then the 
barrels help to branch it a little, and it is not 
quite so sour as when left to grow naturally 
in its own way. Rhubarb is poor stuff when 
stringy, and it is the aim of good growers to 
have it as pulpy as possible. Therefore the soil 
is to be made very rich: indeed—as good as 
manure ‘can‘make it. When grown in this way, 
even the outside is tender, and it may be cut 
up for use without even peeling, as is so often 
done. Some varieties are, however, more ten- 
der than others. There are, however, four 
popular kinds which, when well grown, are all 
of about equal value. These are the Victoria, 
Linneus, Magnum Bonum, and ‘Prince Albert. 
The Linneus is the best known, not beeause it 
is any better than the others named, but simply 
because some men who happened to have a 
large stock of it, some years ago, hit on the 
brilliant idea of pushing it off as the “wine 
plant,” and thus demand was especially cre- 
ated for this one, thereby cutting out, by this 
brilliant trick of the trade, other men who 
had large stocks of the other varieties. Only 
the ‘‘ Linnzeus” was thus made the true Simon 
Pure. 

Rhubarb is very rapidly increased by cutting 
an old ‘crown’? to pieces. If these are split 
downward, on a line with the growth of the 
root, every piece of root will grow, though it be 
split into a score of pieces ; but pieces of root 
will not grow unless there is a portion of the 
“crown” with it. The crown is the upper por- 
tion or leaf-bud, just under ground. 

If very large stocks be desired, the plants 
should not be: set too, close; .A root to every 
four square feet is enough—that is to say, the 
plants should grow two feet from one another 
every way. As the rhubarb is a gross feeder, if 
they be put closer than this they will likely 
starve one another. 


WHAT A GOOD GARDEN WILL FURNISH, 


The American’ Farm Journal. eneourages 
farmers to think more of their gardens. Sure- 
ly no part of the farm can furnish so great an 
abundance and 60 fine a quality and variety as 
a good garden. Yet with many it receives 
only ordinary thought and care. 

Let any farmer take say an acre of land, more 
or less, according to the size of his family; 
fence it so as to keep out fowls and all other 
depredators ; makeit thoroughly rich ; and then 
plant one-half to grapes, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and strawberries, cur- 
rants, asparagus, and rhubarb or pie-plant. 
On the other half let him plant, as soon as the 
ground. is fit, peas, onions, lettuce, radishes, 
and a few early beets; also sow some early 
cabbage and tomato seeds for early plants; be- 
ing careful as soon as they are up to cover 
them atnight, to prevent injury byfrost. Peas, 
onions, radishes, lettuce, and beets will stand 
considerable frost. with little or no injury. 
Later, as danger from frost ceases, plant more 
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peas, snap beans, parsnips, carrots, late beets, 
summer, fall, and winter squashes, a few hills 
of early cucumbers, and any other vegetable 
that the family may like. Sow late 
seed, and later in the season plant cucumbers 
for pickles, 

After the small frnits have come into full 
bearing, let us see what this acre of land will 
furnish his fable. Very early in the season he 
will have asparagus and pie-plant, to whet his 
appetite on. Soon after lettuce and radishes 
will be large enough to use. Anon currants 
and gooseberries will have grown large enough 
to stew. He willsoon after have the, pleasure 
of eating green peas and beans, with onions for 
seasoning ; anda few early cucumbers, to put 
him in the humor for strawberry short-cake, 
cream and strawberries. And by the time he 
has finished these the raspberries will be wait- 
ing for his pleasure. If he is now tired of fruit, 
he can have some early beets and summer 
squashes. The early tomatoes should now be 
ripe and carrots and parsnips large enough to 
dig, forachange. His blackberriesshould now 
be ripe, soon to be followed by the delicious 
grapes. If he is fond of a good baked squash, 
let him now try the fine Boston Marrow or the 
American Turban, and he will have it. 

Let the surplus small fruits be dried or canned 
for winter use. Put up a keg of cucumber 
pickles; can, preserve, or put up in some way 
the surplus tomatoes ; make a barrel of krout 
from part of thiswinter cabbage; holding up 
the remainder of the parsnips, carrots, and fall 
and winter squashes, and thus have an endless 
variety of green and good things that will last 
all through the long, dreary winter. 

Some may think this a fancy and overdrawn 
picture; but let such try the experiment, and 
see if they do not then say, with me, that in no 
other way can they have so good, so healthful, 
and so cheap living. 

RECIPE FOR FOOT-ROT AND SCAB. 


Mr. John Hill, of Henrico County, Virginia, 
recommends the following as very reliable 
remedies for the above-named diseases of sheep: 

‘* For Foot Rot.—First cleanse the foot, then 
pare away the portions of the hoof covering 
the diseased part, and apply the following to 
allthe flesh affected by fangus growth: Mix 
gunpowder and blue vitriol in equal quantities, 
and to seven parts of this mixture add one 
part of verdigris and sufficient sweet-oil to 
make a salve. Apply this salve twice a week, 
keeping the sheep dry-footed for an hour or so 
after each application. 

‘For Scab.—Make a strong lye from hard: 


wood ashes, as oak or hickory; add to each, 


gallon of lye one pound of strong tobacco; sim- 
mer over a moderate fire for about an hour ; then 
strain, and add to each gallonof the liquida 
quarter of a pound of the flour of brimstone, 
the same quantity of hellebore powder, a half 
pint of the spirits of turpentine, and a large 
tablespoonful of carbolic acid. The mixture is 
then fit for use as a,‘dip’ (for which the best 
time is after shearing) or otherwise. It should 
be well stirred before using and kept from the 
eyes and mouth. It is well, before applying, to 
scratch the affected parts with a curry-comb 
or something similar. If the weather is wet, 
the sheep should be kept under cover for a 
short time after the application. The remedy 
should be applied once or twice a week.’’ 


WOODEN LABELS, a 


At a horticultural meeting in Germany, this 
year, wooden labels were exhibited which had 
been constantly exposed to the weather for two 
years and yet showed no signs of wear or decay. 
The secret of how it was done was ‘‘kyan- 
izing,’’ of which the following is the recipe: 

“Thoroughly soak the pieces of wood in & 
strong solution of copperas (sulphate of iron); 
then lay them, after they are dry, in lime water. 
This causes the formation of sulphate of lime, 
a very insoluble salt (gypsum), in the wood. It 
was added that bast, mats, twine, and other 
substances used in-packing or protecting trees 
and plants, when subjected to the same treat- 
ment, are similarly preserved for an indeiinite 
period.”” 

a rc 


RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


GuatsreR, in The Atmosphere, gives the 
extremes of temperature at different places on 
the earth as follows: ‘In no place at an eleva- 
vation of two or three yards above the surface 
of the ground, and in a sheltered ‘position, has 
the temperature ever been known to exceed 
135 degrees or go lower than 73 degrees, giv- 
ing @ difference of 308 degrees, a greater differ- 
ence than between th: freezing point and 
boiling point of water. ‘The greatest recorded 
difference at any one place being at Yakoutsk— 
their warmest being 86 degrees and the cold 
est 72 degrees below zero. The most equable 
climate being at the island of Pulo Penang, 


_ where the thermometer only varies fourteen 


degrees—from seventy-six to ninety degrees.” 


...'*Dried oysters” haye been included 
among the articles imported as published by 
the Bareau of Statistics. An inquiry made by 
a Boston firm as to their origin has élicited the 
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a ve fi San Francisco chiefly from China, 
although a few come from Mexico. -, Théy are 
taken from the shell and dried in the sun, with- 
out the use of salt or any chemical preparation, 
and are imported in wooden boxes, containing 
100 pounds each, They are consumed mostly 
by the Chinese adident on the. Pacific Coast, 
only a small proportion being used by the 
Mexicans. 


.++eHen lice are among the greatest draw- 
backs to the pleasure and profit. of the poultry 
yard. They are.especially troublesome in small 
yards and coops, where the fowls cannot have 
free access to green food) and dry earth.: We 
have tried various remedies, and have found 
kerosené gil to be a very effectual and safe one; 
It is applied with very little trouble. Pour it 
from the can upon the perches where the fowls 


roost, aud whenvthe hens/are Teady te broods} ; 


saturate the inside of the box hefore ‘the clean, 
hay-or straw is put in with the eggs, git is very 
much less trouble to apply the oil than to use a 
wash of tobacco or to go through a process of 
whitewashing once a month. 


...-Several members of the Labor League 
sued the General Steam Navigation Company 
for sixpence wages on account of their:dinner 
hour, They were loading a steamer off Horsely- 
down, which had to sail at midday, When 12 
o’clock struck they stopped work, as usual, to 
goto dinner; but.the captain asked them to 
finish loading. They went off, nevertheless; 
and he hadsto get other men. On retugning, 
they were tendered payment up to midday, 
when they had stopped work ; but they claimed 
to be paid up to the hour of discharge. The 
magistrate severely reproved the men ae dis. 
wissed the summons. 


..» According to the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
the cultivation of the cinchona plant is being 
successfully prosecuted in Java. Considering 
the great value and the prevailing scarcity of 
quinine, any attempt to extend the cultivation 
of chinchonas should be watched:with general 
interest. The barks from the Jaya plantations 
are said to yield a high percentage of alkaloids, 
and thus promise to become a valuable source 
of the drug. 


.-A Pennsylvania paper has a story of a 
lady who softened the shell of an egg in vin- 
egar, inserted the egg in a five-gallon demijohn, 
placed it in a hatching oven, and lo! she 
possesses now a@ half-grown chicken in this 
curious coop. The'destination of the present 
wonder is the zoological garden of Philadelphia ; 
but she promises to raise an American eagle in 
a similar manner for the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 


...A writer in the Poultry Bulletin for Sep- 
tember states that, after failing with red 
pepper for chicken cholera, he gave two tea- 
spoonfuls of 90 per cent. whisky to chicks 
badly reduced by chicken cholera, and ‘the 
next morning they were apparently as well as 
ever.” Asa preventive, he had since aged rye 
or wheat soaked in high wines .orm 
whisky, feeding once or twice a week, W: 
good results, 

este a 


.... According to Dr. Elsner, water, 
potatoes have been boiled exercises. s..remark- 
able cleaning influenee, especially on spoons 
that have become biackened by eggs. Even 
delicately chased and engraved articles can, it 
is said, be made bright by this method—even 
better than by the use of the ordinary polishing 
powder, which is apt to settle in the depres- 
sions, requiring particular care in its re- 
moval. 


...-In the convent garden at Santa Sabina, on 
the Aventine, is the father-of all the European 
orange trees, planted by the hand of Saint Dom- 
inic, from seeds brought by his disciples from 
China. This patriarchal tree, notwithstanding 
its six centuries, put forth tiny shoots from its 
old trunk so lately as 1840 and 1870, It is hoped 
that this venerable tree may not suffer from the 
ignorance of innovators. 


.. The New Orleans Picayune estimates that 
250,000 bales of hay come thither yearly, sold 
at from $20 to $50 a ton; nearly all the pro- 
visions come from the Northwest ; potatoes are 
$4 to $6 a barrel ; sweet potatoes can hardly. be 
had at any price ; eggs forty cents a dozen, and 
everything else in proportion... Gardening near 
any Southern city is generally very lucrative. 


..«.There are seven artesian wells completed 
‘on the Union Pacific: Raiiroad. Each affords 
an ample supply of water to the local stations, | 
One at Rock Springs is 1,145.feet deep and 







at Creston 826 feet, at  eeadalion 1,108 i 


®a+..The hop crop of the: year /hasbe 
ested, and amounts to 11,600, p F 


if—€ ands, 
The demand will reaaeg in satin. 8 the im- 
Dortation of about 8,000,000 pounds, 


Pa 


ug: xplandiloh “Dried onside \F 


ty 


Ya <2. ‘ 


tried the eapeekentat several seasons, and it 
has proved in all cases + Eaccagget Sars? 
s+--A man of the name of Birkettfiving. Birbettaliving.oget 
Peoria, Ill, is said by a correspondent of 
Prairie Farmer to be-the owner and grower of a 
‘“‘climate-clad” pear tree, from which he sells 
fifty to sixty dollars’ worth of pears a year. 


Fe. @hgineer” has; discovered a 
method of ma artificial suger ‘of a qual- 
ity equal to the product of the cane or the beet- 
zw and@tea ‘‘ calculated” cost of one far- 

ag per pana 


} “.. About Sndlbdnee were this season 
planted in cotton in Fresno Co,,,Cal. The ex- 
periment is regarded as successful, the holls 
being large and the fiber equal in quality to the 
best Sea Island. 


_«++-A man in Harrison Co., Iowa, exhibited 
two kinds of tea at a fair this fall. He declares 


that he oduce it at a.cost.of fifteen cents 

a pound and o of auaity§ equal tothe Japanese. 

i asking is increasing on the Pacific 
jar California 


d the num- 


3 apie Ha 














S Celebrated 
ight Furnaces, Port- 


GROUND NE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR,. .... 
FRESH BONE E SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL: QROPS 
Factory, ARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. ene i 
Spooner’s Prize ee Seeds. 


SEEDS! 1a varieties Splendid.Aster Seeds 
i Catal ae les ‘New ew ilusiented Sead 


et Ss Beacon st., Boston. 


TRAVEL. 


PENN SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follows ; 


Express fi Pittsburg, the West’ and 
South, with Palinen Biicos cea 9:30.4.M., 
5 and 8:80 P. a1, ‘Sunday, $ and 800 
For Baltimore, South, via 
“ aay Air te Tine "at +7) oe, ,3 and 9-P. 
For Baltimore and Wash 
ore e and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P. 











ee Sunday, . 
nd class 7 
t 

wen 130, b, 6:10, tab | a 


‘Mey Pee 2 E90, 5, 8 


as. oe, night. ren 


For <a §: a, 0, BWA me 12M, 1, 2:90, 5:10, 
a To, ‘Sunday Seb, a, iba i Blt “ee 
ab y,6 ‘and i0 A. x., 


For New Cian ae ae a is et kn 4 


= a 7:0 P. M and 12 night. Sunda: 


Por § A. M., 12 and 
For Fe Penatras Flemington, 90 As acandaP 3P.M. 


dentown, buringto Band4 
enti 
and ‘Camden, 6 A.M. and 


wri, Santa 4 ton, and P.M. 
as tg: From Pit 


P. M.,daily 1185 A.M dai sys cozcept 
Ee ea 10:27.P. ae —~ és 
y e P, M.; i ani 
A.M. and 10:27 P.M. faa iY 
a. 1015, and 11:55 A. M,; 2 can 

ES i sonia ashen 
and 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, d M4 Broadway, No.1 
Astor omens and foot of sbroseea and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D.M. BOYD. JR. 
i General Pass. 


nin, 





Agent. 
A TT, es 
A.J. CASSATT, 


ACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 
GREAT. REDUCTION N ‘TES OF FREIGHT 





“New York to San bin, $100 or $110 cur. 
Cy, Spa to location, pr mente. 
New ‘ork to San Francisco and return—Cabin, $200 
oye Go 
wall, 











7 THE I NDEPENDEN ,- 


eas oem, adelphia: ff oR unday, 8610 100, 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 





STEAM ENGINES and an 


"38S QpUuUBIWAOO Of 


subiene: Steam Engm 


es and Boilers, 
and duplication of parts,. Safe, 
anaged and not liable to derange- 
—_ Their Combined. ed Engine and Boiler 


iriag small 
power, More than 500 engines, from 2 to 100 horse 
a Send for Illustrated Gtreulare 


|e machine 





Page te" 


tsk, Lock and 
—_, 


No baste, no 4 








PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charceal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Erc. 
, MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS; AND WIRE. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PAGE & CO. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 





and Boilers. N.Y. 
.. 30 Cortlandt st..N Y. 


EP USR RYE 
an CARPETING, ETC. 


ELASTIC: fsa h is “pengenee 


fai lanl Qouble'the lengih’s 


fo jane iran os We lavite in: 
arog ti hi dari Ga nlesene ta bidet clronlan retereine 


to yg oE 
thlugton street, Boston og 


prey 


PROTECT YOUR BULLDINGD 


BY THE USE OF 


KELLEY’S PATENT 


LIQUID. SLATE ROOFING 








stated amit Ba ey 











wer Mita. 
Rca er ic nt and eta wooune omMP’y. 
wx tigstieiden Loans, Nowy Werk Gy. 
BELLS. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The. genuine ‘Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 ‘which have acquired a reputa- 
tion. unequaled by any.and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more aa anor ab yaaa wd 

One thousand testimonies received di 


Ses eth 
dress see free TROY ey gag tet eer; y. 








Tg Seger: 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 










ANDU: 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinnath 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 











PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 





TRADE MARK 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


“AO THAN ONIGALES-A' TUS LOWTAAA V-ONI 
“~AVH@NIHOVA HOLLLS-3001 A INO FHL 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S..A 





“THE BECKWITH 


PORTA BUIES 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Ca; 
be Rey Re 


and Speed equal to 
any, regal ith Semi-Guiding Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. Allother Machines 


require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
eve: a tee requires but Two! Herceitisa 
a= of Regen ee and strength; wITH NO TOIL- 

OF THE TREADLE. For full ve 


the eo oy Ally is he : P 
‘wan in every town in cou’ are sen 
G Ci sep neat 
=e mT, full — for single Machines, per cen 
it to be deducted when six Machines are 
for. en to agents, cash with order, or C, O. D. 


Near 1tth st, B=°RWITHS. M. Co., 862 Broadway, 3.7. 


PROVIDENCE _WRINGER. 


Moulton. Rolls, 
Mcst Durable, 


Double Spiral 










PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R..I. 


WHY NOT? 


club together and get Washers and 
Wringers at wholesale, a8 well 2 as papers and maga- 
Ss. & Co, 





Watehh 








Fo 


ved Geo and Supplied at whotesate 


Yd dea ta he SLSR ale 








iy 


THE IND 











“THE DYING BODY *| 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


Tt Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
_ whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitie, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic a Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Hacki Co ug h, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic 
eeding of the Lungs, D 
teat sorex g Diseases, Swellings. raamsrs, Ul "4 
cers. nm an 

; ts nickets. Sait 


eine 
ver ex Complaints, 
F ory B, Terhogs ‘Nodes in the 
e 


pn , aD 
iorms of Skin Diseases, Bruptions, Fever Sores, Scald 
Ring Worm, Salt Rheum, pelas, ‘Acne, 
Pisck Sots. Worms in the. Flesh, cers in the 
ee 1 disc Arges, 
rm and all wastes of the life 
e curetive range on- 
and afew days’ use will 
prove to any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
 RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 
The €heapest and Best Medicine» for 

Family Use in the World! 


One 50. Cent Bottle 


. CURE MORE Iker SUDDEN A? PREY. 
SYSTEM AGAINST SUD: pee 
EMI ‘AGIOUS DISEASES aN 

RED DOLLARS EXPEND: ENDED TOR 
re MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
HE MOMENT. RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
aPPLi LIED EXT ALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 

ALLY ACCORD OR ny Soa te oe FROM 

WHATEVER CAUSE. CEASES TO EXIST 








IMPOR’ Miners, Farmers, and others resid- 
Ang in sparsely-settled districts, where it =  dicals to 





services of a physician, DWAY’S 
in’ It can os used with 
assurance of doing good in all er 


4 

1d 

Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
ess, Billous Colic, *Inflammatio: 
Pa ken Liv ey —ineres 0 or with roup, Quin: 


sr, Fe ‘Tore 2; lgia, Headache, 
Cc Dolerens. Toothache, Earache; or with Lumbago, 


— f the Baék,or Rheumatis m; or with hea, 
ae era ‘Morbus. or Dysentery; or with Burns ids, 
@uises ; or with S or Spasms. The 


application. of RADWAY Y RELIEF will 
eal you of the worst of ens complaints in a few 


mpwenty Spone in half a tumbler of water will in a 
cuneate cs re CRA SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEA BURN, SIOK BADACHE, DIARRHGA, 
CT ERY LIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
Ph ai y NTBRNAL PAINS. 

revelers 4 shoul? always carry a bottle of ho 
y Relief with — A few drops in 
A, sickness or s from change of 
s better than Frenc Brandy or Bitters as 

a stim 


timulant, 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S__ 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Derfectiy tasteless, Geren oo coated with sweet 


purge, regulate. purify, cleanse, strengthen. 
way's Pills, ir the cure of all disorders of the ep. Red: 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Headache, Contain Contivencae jon, Dys- 
Bowel 1 liousness, Bilious Fever fattammation of the 
wels, Fees. oe eeneemnen of the ipjerasl 
arran’ a a cure, 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or del jetert- 


ak Observe, the ' following symptoms resulting frem 


ive 
ther Rd Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
the Heal, > ‘ of the Stomacb, N 
Diszust 0 aliness Wi 








'0- 
g Sensations when a Lying Posture, Dimness of 
ision, Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and D Dull 
in the Head, ig fa Perspiration, Yellow. 

n and » ae imbs, 


* and sudden Flushes o! Heat 


Afew Cones of RADWAY'S PILL Bors ng a will E wil reg th 33 


ents per Box, BOLD BY prucgisrs 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 
Send one Tetterstamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 33 
Warren 8t., New York. Information worth thousands 
wili be sent you. 





USE +x 


WARD 












ei £ Samuel Ward & Co., Propristors, Boston, 





| ‘American Institute, 1878, First 
minm Awarded» 


, THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
, 550 Broaa@way, 
SILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


Extract from Judges’ Report. 

“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in this 
country, and we believe in the world: 
They are faultless.in construction and finish. 
Awarded a Silver Medal.” 


pro POSALS FOR WRAPPING 
PAPER AND TWIN 





mee OSt- OFFICE Dex Mare seg 
waren ed Ee 
seine eas ae eore ats 
partment. un jan’ 
o’clock noon, for furnishing ” Wi ap 
Twine for the use of the 


ices 
one year fro. first 
1874, the said articles to be: dees auton Chi ubLibr ? Jen 35 
to th Department,at the B e 


office 2! ashington, D. 
The quality an port estimated quantity of each arti- 


cle requ: 
12,000 a of apes nds to the re inches 4 in size, 


26x40 inches in size, 
er ream, each ream 


to'o0 
130,000 pounds of Cotton ae. to be Sply. and to 


ye 
150 reams of ‘Wrap fe 
one ws mS ponaae 4 


stall 
iy 


two po 
come Sioose or fated intr in Gees 


oa 
Samples of the articles be furnished 
ta porpnay who noses ssa a n-) to the 


More or less Vien the’estimated quantities may 
be ongerad, 96 @ necessities of the pepartment 
may at the discretion of the Postmaster- 


Gene: 
Aw vards will be made for each article sonssetely, if 
deemed most advantageous to the De 


Bids not madein ormity with this periinoment 
will not consi 


bidder must furnish with posal guar. 
anties of his ability to comply with th ~ bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster ntors 


h guara: 
are reliable. ms. . 
toon Waeee two sufficient sureties will be required 
e 0! 
A failure to ish pete He te any article contracted 
for or attempt to se Uy Department 


‘inferior: in the opinion of. 
articles enor | in the opinion of the Postmaster- 
ral, to eon fe for will be 
sufficient cause for the forfeiture of the 
tsay otal ft ts opto Js Fekaret Wy 
° is opinion requir: 
jot eny all the Department. are oy 
Proposals ae be: enn, oe Fe envelop 
or “* 


Twine,” 1d sed to the First Assistant porals for 
mastet-Ger ; Washingwon, D.C 


7 | PROPOSALS FOR LETTER 
BALANCES. ; 








ST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


ALS 
partment wntil«the 8th day of a’ 
o’clock ¥ 75 t 4 cesfor the 
use of the Post-offices in 
year from and ist ‘Ma ay of February, 

the following description, namel 

it. Balances ca) bie of weigh eight ounces, 
avoirdupois weight, 


e gradu: enn own to quarter 
ounces. Of these nit -g supposed that 1,000 will be 


Second. Balances of the same capacity, 
by the metric or gramme'system. Of iran claes i 


“Tr ira Sa 3 capable f di 
. lour pounds, 
ovourduaes weight, to be to half ounces. 
f this c it is supposed 200 will 
Perfect accuracy, ncee to be and durability will be 
uired in the ces taney le 
el of each description must ac- 
mpan; bid, and the bidder who may obtain the 
con ar be required to ib ces Of a 
quality 22 res ual to the rT 
a . lance Lee) be well and secures packed to a 
x for tremeports! hige, and ¢e cred, free of all ex- 
nse, to the n, D. 
Poiors of leas tnt, the ws Westington, D.C. may be 
ordered, as the necessities Depart ent peer re- 
quire, at the discretion of the Postmaster. ral. 


deemed most advan to ent. 
Bids not made in a al with this advertise- 
ment will ad be considered. 


er must: furnish with his pie Progen! guer 
anties of his os te comply with his and a 
operas @ postmaster that such guarantors are 


a persons. 
ie bond, with two sufficient San will be re- 
juired tract. 





acee Sora 9 asia 
Harel an fe Gc) 


on Garces or Public ings, with or without 
apparatus, with from one to Xt dials, war. 


ried Lormae.) Reaetchaininees Meritt 
ont Bteed io have i eee te alk 


ag a 


ork; No. Ii4 Tremont St., Boston, 


iy Ra Le OF OF, Panis 


Piernalia at VAs VALpuneene A as <=: corner 
a and Dutch sts., N. Y. NS Binks an 


WHISKERS J besre‘or ereemootnese rate in 


















™ six weeks. A new discovery. 
FREE, Addréss 
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C. W. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 


January: 15, 1874, 
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“THE HONEST oo : 


a 

ald 

ons "AWARDED THE : ot Mg 
“AT THER ~*~ 


American Institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to ‘all’ first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines, Circulars furnished Sewing Ma. 
chine Agents on application. 


CO.; Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 










7 grente HEARTBURN. S01 


perior reparatio’ 
is peculiar! adapted | to females auri reguenc A 
the sto: o_o sale by all Druggists. 4 m 


ep MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


J indorsed « and and proscribed by all the leading 


mted to the medica’ a 
SOUR STOMACH DYSPEPS 


a y= | 
a or Ap. B* of the ed or boirels a ..! action a @ laxative for children 5 


8s throughout the Par geen he 
it immed Nea 


jon to induce them to take i d 
sure Drevention & nana the food : of fufants scale be 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 








see 
gE: Hall : cEer. 
d ie i 








REMINGTON SEWING “MACHINE, 


| ° "Phe ennui maaan” 
-AT VIENBA,. ‘1878, 
The HIGHEST ORDER OF “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
THE EXPOSITION. - 
No Sewing Machine sryiatd « Heir Sie 


FEW GOOD 
1.—A New Tbettion THOROUGHLY TESTED, and 
by Letters Patent. 
. ane & perfect LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 
one Lier ‘au N da RA 
—Runs ce) OISELESS, an PID— 
best combination of Gy : 
pee abet ‘or Years Without Repairs. 
-— Will do all varieties ‘of ogy id “Fancy Stitching 
ina Pyperer pret , 
6.—Is Most Managed by the operator. 
of stitch may be altered mac! 
— bes ay withoat eatin h holes. 


ESIGN 
the stitch without sr the 6 use of: Cog M Weel’ Gears, sd 
Casees, os ‘inoured Arms. Automatic 
Ww 
speed. Has our 
<gasy. movement of ‘needle-bar and 


A 








LAGROeaTE COMIQUE. 


(TITLE COPYRIGHTED.) 
PATENTED NOV. 18th, 1873. 


This is one of the finest Toys ever 
invented. It represents a Clown, 
d dina of Brilliant 
Colors, who performs a variety of 
Astonishing. Acrobatic Feats. It 
makes a beautiful Holiday Present 
for a child. Sent by mail, postage 
paid (in a handsome sliding Box, with 
directions and an illustration ¢ of the 
toy h ly lith on 
the cover), on receipt of $1. 

Address the Sole Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 

‘FRED. A. BANCKER, 
P.-0. Box 180, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


eon 


ort LATOR Beet, 
venue an e! 
HAD opposite Macey’s. 























Instead of asia use Aral Quinine. 


tmoutiy 7 somes: Pulpit of 
f Sermons of 





4 ee me Sees Only a dollar a 
a MB. B BROMELL 92 White St., N. Y. 











A four-year-old that cannot 

eara shoe through at the toe 
Lene din ten days is not worth rais- 
g. . Silver Tips prevent this, 


Boots and Shoes made in this 
mway cost 20 per cent. less than | 
pacts and are their | 








“ 


ad. 
8.—CONSTRUCTION most careful and FINISHED. It > 
§ mepetactaned by the most skillfi 
ARMORY. Bion, Ne Xo to whieh polon Mon 
« Xe Ww. a) 
Agencies may fon ee rr 
jamond Catarrh Remedy It represents the 
cases. ail cage The Sted slonrnenen te 
dest thing I ever tried. riments. By. 50 crs. Dr, A. 
your forit, P. Evory & Co.. San 
sold by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, New York. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect. Manufactory 
‘in the United States. 


53,000 


now in use 


é, j ‘No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


Popularity. 
EF" Send for Price-Lists. 


i TT A.. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 


No. 858 BROADWAY, near 14th St., 
heye just received from Paris an elegant assortment 
re) 5 

Evening and Toilet Slippers, 


of very choice pattérns. Also on hand ‘a large stock of 
CORK-SOLE BOOTS, FOR LADIES’ 





- 





WINTER 4 

R. GAR 8 STANT 
DE. CAOPRIC Dish 
Each Disk is B 





local matism,, 
} euralgia, Troulation and other oe 
i] 


tm stom: 
See the a rections 
with Bisehr?, 

This constant electric pad or Disk is impenved (b 

unger and 10 connecting ‘wire «Ae! self- 
Beorehine thoroughly one S 

its Vary best forms, without. sfrouble a Moe) ane 
for long 


renaenaaaThce 


H best Drugetsts. 
of price. £2.50. by A. GARRA’ Pm 
ies: 8.—Less price “by the dozen,” C. 0. D., by ex- 


vi MICROSCOPES. 


. Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Pag iat Mashematicn 








“ 3d, Stereopticons...........ss00+ 


3d. Stereoptico 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatas... 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
92% Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 








THE Pena n ithe _ot on ap 
AME durable. The best for families 
SEWING © | tooct.tna tarcais aesaee 


does every variety of work 
MACHINE. | Sone ot'any. shuttle inechine 


fection 
Self-threading, | “Coop AGENTS WANTED. 





Light-ranning. | For circulars address 
Office, 1318 CHESTNUT 8. Phils. Pa; 
wal EW ¥Ouk 1 OGHICE. age Broadwa 
+“ st. 
Guteaad ia “ is @ rar 





NO‘ CHIMNES. NO SMOKE. NG: SMELL. 
givers a beta we uy gh : pesos. PATENT 





DUST aro de COLD drafts 

d an 

ATTAIN | Stood thé 
10 YEARS, Enclose 25 cts. for samples, 





TN rman 
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